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IN WAR 


mY: 


For Wendell and his sister the winter 
brought little visible change. The great 
plan for an essay on American diseases 
somehow faded away, and was as yet 
without a successor. Dr. Lagrange had, 
however, been ordered from the hospi- 
tal, and a new and alert volunteer sur- 
geon, with his head full of improve- 
ments, was making it uncomfortable for 
Wendell; so that his hours had to be re- 
arranged, and he felt that it would be 
much more pleasant to be free from the 
shackles of even as little army discipline 
as his relations to a hospital involved. 

Ann, of course, altogether disapproved 
of a resignation by her brother. The 
money loss of eighty dollars a month 
seemed to her a very serious matter ; 
but to Wendell his personal convenience 
was far more important, and overruled 
for the time all other considerations. 
He was cautious not to allow his sister 
to suspect that, beside the difficulty she 
found in meeting their daily expenses, — 
for Ann allowed no bills to accumulate 
unpaid, — he was annoyed by the results 
of his own folly in buying new lenses 
and expensive books, and now and then 
some rare engraving. 

Had young Morton understood the 
true state of things, he would have been 
quick to aid his friends; but he knew 
that he paid them liberally for the home 


TIME. 


and the care that they gave him, and 
as Wendell never considered or talked 
about what things cost, and Ann was 
too proudly self-sustaining to allow of 
a stranger seeing her growing necessi- 
ties, Edward lived on without suspicion, 
and was the more likely to be free from 
it because he had always been so lifted 
above money cares that the possibility 
of them was the last thing he would 
have been likely to think about. 

It was well into January when Ann 
said to her brother, “I am sorry to 
trouble you, brother Ezra, — I know 
how you dislike it, — but I must have 
more money. I save what I can, but 
Mr. Edward needs all sorts of luxuries. 
I did think that when Hester was so 
nicely provided for, we should go along 
more comfortably.” 

“JT don’t see where the money all 
goes, Ann,” he returned helplessly. “I 
am sure I spend very little.” 

“ Are you certain of that, 
There was that microscope, and” — 

“Oh, Ann, am I never to hear the 
last of that microscope ! ” 


Ezra ? 


“ And those new lenses, — were n’t 
they very dear?” 

“No. Ican always sell them for what 
they cost. A good lens is just like gold.” 

* But that cyclopzdia.”’ 

‘“ A man really must have the tools 
of his profession, Ann ; 
all idea of the carriage.” 


aud I gave up 
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Ann “T do wish I could 
help you more. I sometimes think I am 
of less use to you than I was ” — 


croaned. 


Being a woman, and therefore auto- 


matically sacrificial, she could not esti- 


mate the 


hrust, somehow, into his daily life, 


immense proportion of energy 
she t 
nor recall, in her self-negation, how often 
she remembered his engagements, or 
urged him to leave his microscope to 
face the winds of a cold night to make 
some professional visit which he would 
next day have found an easy excuse for 
having left 
that he 
force that helped to give to his intelli- 


unpaid. The wonder was 


did not seem to recognize the 


gence, which was competent enough, 


what practical utility was possible for it. 
Of course there are many failures in 
such relationships, and her 


watchful interest Wendell’s professional 
life 


despite 


reaching an ideal 


° 


was far from 
standard of efficient duty. 

* You are of great use to me always,” 
he said; “and as to the money, I have 
many good bills, and I can jog the mem- 
ory of one or two patients. Now there 
is Jones.” 

He made things so easy with his com- 
fortable outlook that Ann was satisfied 
for the time, or appeared to be. ° 

“ You won't forget “pai 


No.” 


“ Ezra, is your practice growing?’ 


she entreated. 


“T—J cuess so. Iam told I have 
been unusually successful, for a new- 
comer. People do leave one, you know 3 
but that is what every man has to ex- 
pect. They say a doctor’s whole prac- 
tice changes every ten years.” 

* That 


marked 


seems strange 
Ann. “If 


] 
aoctor, I 


to me,” re- 
ever I 
should n’t want to 


needed to 
have a 
change him.” 

“ Well, people co,” returned Ezra. 

In fact, he had been fortunate. At 
the time we speak of, certain country 
neighborhoods were suffering for want 
of physicians, a good many men who 
Were just on the borders of success in 
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practice having been tempted into army 
service ; so that those who, like Wendell 
stayed at home sometimes profited by 
ry P 
The 


Mortons were pleased with his services, 


the opportunities thus left open. 


and Mrs. Westerley, although of late 
she had become guarded in mentioning 
him, had often enough spoken freely of 
his skill; so that he had picked up a 
fair number of well-to-do patients, who 
felt that the new doctor was to be taken 
more or less on trial. As time went on 
he lost a larger proportion of such pa- 
tients than he should have done. He 
Was in agreeable and 
amusing visiter, but when he had to sus- 


every way an 
tain the courage of the sick and satisfy 
watchful friends through grave illness 
he failed. 


carry confidence to others; perhaps be- 


For some reason, he did not 


cause he was unable to hide his mental 
unstableness, which showed in too fre- 
quent changes of opinion. 
his 


Moreover, 


ease made impossible for 


him the never-ending daily abandon- 


love of 


ment of this moment of quiet, or that 
little bit of tranquil home life, which 
every wise physician counts upon once 
for all as a part of the discomforts which 
he must accept if he means to win suc- 
cess. Some what 


men overestimate 


they give, and think little of what 
get in Wendell liked to 


lieve that his professional life was made 


they 
return. be- 
up of sacrifices; so that when a patient 
left him, 
decisive attendant, he felt a certain fool- 
ish resentment, into which the 


and sent for another more 
notion 
of ingratitude entered, and which made 
him regard with bitterness his more 
lucky successor. Let us add that Alice 
Westerley, whose interest in him was 
fatally growing, was, as to all these mat- 
She was 
quite too widely sympathetic to be a 
good moral tonic, and knew really too 


ters, an unfortunate friend. 


little of his less interesting qualities to 
acquire the sad conviction that he was 
designed by nature to illustrate, soon 
or late, the certainty of failure where, 
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although the machine be competent, its 
driving power is inadequate. 

But a man must be very blind indeed 
not to recognize sometimes that he is 
drifting from the course he meant to take, 
and Wendell was, as I have said, by no 
means defective in intellect. ‘There come 
to most of us, in fact, times of unpleasant 
illumination, when we are forced to see 
things as they would appear to an unin- 
terested or abler observer; but some men 
are always so near their moral mirror 
that their breath obscures the image 
The talk with Ann 
made her brother unhappy for a time, 
and brought upon him one of the dark 
moods which she so much dreaded ; nor 
indeed was he otherwise without good 


they ought to see. 


From time to 
time he had borrowed small sums from 


cause for unhappiness. 


Edward Morton, whose generosity made 
it so easy that somehow the weight of 
this gathering debt seemed to Wendell 
to be of little importance. But there 
was another matter which was of graver 
moment. Wendell had, after some doubt 
as to what was best, taken Wilmington’s 
advice, and invested in his own name, as 
trustee, the ten thousand dollars depos- 
ited in his hands by Henry Gray. The 
investment being in government bonds 
at a low rate, their rise towards the year 
1865 made the doctor feel that there 
was a comfortable margin of profit, 
which with the passage of time must en- 
large. At first, he set this aside, as be- 
longing to Hester; but by and by, as 
his own difficulties increased, he began 
to think that he was entitled, as Gray 
had, no doubt, meant him to be, to some 
share in her good fortune. There was 
reason in this, but Wendell did not take 
the first positive practical step without 
moral discomfort, nor until urged to it by 
unrelenting circumstances. His own and 
his sister’s inheritance amounted to but 
six thousand dollars, and was invested 
in a well-secured mortgage which Mr. 
Wilmington had recommended, and in 
fact found for him. ‘The rise in Hes- 
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ter’s securities fatally tempted him to 
seek for some more brilliant return from 
his own and Ann’s little property, and 
after much hesitation he bought stock in 
a Western road which had been rapidly 
rising in price. ‘The January dividend, 
however, had not been paid, and the 
stock had fallen. Then, at last, when 
Ann asked him for the usual semi-an- 
nual interest on their mortgage, which 
habitually he resigned to her entire for 
her household uses, he found himself in 
trouble. If, says a monkish adage, you 
let a thin devil slip through the key- 
hole, a fat devil will unlock the door. 

I should do an interesting but weak 
nature a wrong to presume that it cost 
him nothing to reason himself into bor- 
rowing enough of Hester’s capital to 
enable him to give to Ann the money 
she had habitually received. ‘The rebel 
cousin had meant to give his relation a 
certain sum, but owing to Wendell’s 
wise investment it now much exceeded 
that amount. seemed al- 
most as much his as Hester’s. It was 
characteristic of him that he put in his 
little tin box of private papers an ac- 
knowledgment of the amount thus trans- 
ferred, but soon he found it convenient 
to add to it a second receipt ; and these 


The excess 


papers were, in some fashion, a comfort 
to the troubled man, who by habit dwelt 
within an ever-widening horizon of hope- 
ful possibilities, as inexhaustible as the 
growing zone of successive mornings. 
Like all who tread this evil path, he 
honestly meant to replace what he took, 
and nothing could have surpassed the 
force of his conviction that he would 
do so; indeed, to have been told that he 
would not would have been felt by him 
as the deepest insult. 

Meanwhile, he went about his work 
with a certain renewal of vigor, and 
found time to see Alice Westerley often. 
She had begun to be present in his day 
dreams as one of the brighter planets 
that were slowly rising above that hori- 
zon of which we have spoken. ‘To do 
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This would have 
been unlike his 
le of course knew that she 


or 


itle and poetic tem- 
perament. ] 
had means, but how great he did not 
know, and he timidly approached her in 


a growing tenderness of relation which 
his sister did not suspect, and which he 
himself was very slowly coming to ap- 
prehend might result in something still 
more tender. 

Early in March Miss Pearson’s school 
broke up, on account of fever in the 
neighborhood, Hester sent 
while the doctor was 
called on to settle a number of bills for 
her clothing and tuition. 


and was 


away in haste, 


Nevertheless, he was sincerely glad 
to see her, for at each return home she 
was a novel and 
the little circle. 

“A butterfly, 
Edward Morton. 
imagined Hester would develop into such 


a noble-looking woman !” 


charming surprise to 
indeed!” exclaimed 
** Could any one have 


Ann, who had followed with her eyes 
the retreating figure, with its straight 
carriage and walk of liberal strength, 
said quietly : — 

Ann 


odd uneasiness at the 


“ Indeed, the girl has grown.” 
had a sense of 
sight of this suddenly completed trans- 
formation. What should she do with 
her? ‘Then the girl reappeared, happy 
at the escape from school. 

* Won’t some one walk with me to 
Mrs. Westerley’s?” she asked. 
uncle, you have nothing to do.” 

Wendell had something to do, but it 
was not in him to say no. 


“ Come, 


“ Come,” he said. 

“And don’t forget Mrs. Grace,” re- 
marked Ann. 

- No, of course not.” 

** And now, uncle,” cried Hester, cling- 
ing to his arm, “how is everybody ? 
And why does n’t my cousin write? 
And how is Mr. Arthur? And you, — 
last and best, — how are you?” 


“If you go on, I shall want an index 
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him full justice, he never thought of her 


in relation to money. 


[ August, 


to your 
“ Cousin 


inquiries,” laughed Wendell. 
Gray is probably engaged in 
the laudable occupation of 
running,” he added. 

“ And why not laudable?” queried 
Hester, who had found, during the last 
school term, another Carolinian, strand- 
ed like herself among what the better 


blockade 


instructed young woman called with em- 
phasis “those Yankees.” “I am sure 
you will understand why I must have 
my own feelings about the South. But 
I think you always did understand.” 

“Yes, yes, dear, well enough,” he 
said; “but don’t talk more than you 
can help about the war. It 
trouble, in these days.” 


makes 


“No,” she replied, looking up at him, 

r his * that 

would be disloyal to you. Jam a feath- 
erhead, Miss Pearson says, and Mrs. 
Westerley lectures me; but there are 


and lightly pressing 


arm, 


some things I can never forget, — nev- 
er! What a stupid child I must have 
been, when Miss Ann took me home! 
—  andit seems such a home now! But 
as I grow older, I think about my fa- 
ther’s death, and Miss Ann’s kindness 
and yours come back to me, and I now 
know what an unusual and noble thing 
you did. Ah, I know it well now!” 

“T think I have heard a little of this 
before from a certain young woman,” 
said Wendell, who liked but yet was al- 
ways embarrassed by praise. 

“Yes, I know; but a certain young 
woman is certain she can never say all 
that she feels about it.” 

“Let it be, then,” he 
Stas 


said, tenderly, 
of a service from’ —and he 
paused a moment; he was about to say 
“an uncle,” but, looking aside at her 
face turned towards him in its stir of 
feeling, why did the nominal relation- 
ship he assumed seem all of a sudden 
absurd? Then he amended his phrase, 
“ Like a brother’s service ; to be remem- 
bered, not paid for with thanks.” 

“T wish I could say things as pret- 


tily as you do! Mr. Arthur says it 
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is because you have a poet’s tempera- 
ment.” 

“ Arty is a stupid boy,” returned the 
doctor, not displeased. 

“ But then,” cried the girl, laughing 
merrily, and pretending for a moment 
to survey him critically, “ you are too 
old for a brother. I should like one 
about Mr. Edward’s age. I should n’t 
like old brothers.” 

Wendell felt that at thirty-two it was 
rather hard to be doomed to senility by 
those pretty lips. 

“ Well,” he said, after they had chat- 
ted somewhat longer about the Mortons, 
and had stopped to look at and to un- 
roll the varnished covers of some horse- 
chestnut buds, “here is Mrs. Wester- 
ley’s, and I shall appeal from slander- 
ing youth to the charity of a woman as 
to the awful question of my antiquity.” 

“TY don’t think Mrs. Westerley will 
agree with me ; at least, she never does,” 
returned Hester, demurely. She had 
heard a little about the two friends, per- 
haps, and had not left unused her own 
uncomfortably keen powers of observa- 
tion. Decidedly, Miss Gray was grow- 
ing in many ways! 

“¢T will join you,” he remarked, “ af- 
ter I have seen Mrs. Grace.” 

“ Oh, is that dreadful lady alive yet?” 
exclaimed Hester. 

“Did you suppose that I had killed 
her by this time?” he returned. 

“Tf I were her doctor,” said Hester, 
merrily, “it would be, ‘ Short her shrift, 
and soon her lift!’ ” 

“What a depth of wickedness,” he 
said, “and so young, too!” and, laugh- 
ing, he left her at Mrs. Westerley’s 


gate. 


Mrs. Grace’s 
liked to call her 


drawing-room, as_ she 
parlor, was filled with 
a sad inheritance of sepulchral grimness 
in the way of mahogany furniture of 
the fashion of some fifty years back. 
Her daughters and herself had striven 
in vain to induce Mr. Grace to replace 
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it with something of more modern form ; 
but black haircloth and brass nails do not 
wear out, and, as he said, “‘ What is the 
use, Martha, of new furniture, when 
this is perfectly good?” Efforts had 
been made to hide it with tidies of divers 
workmanship, but the mournful sheen 
of the haircloth, polished by much sit- 
ting, remained, and no art could conceal 
the sombre scrolls of sofa and chair 
back, which Alice Westerley said looked 
as if they had been put up in primeval 
curl-papers before the flood. The paint 
was a little dingy, and on the wall-paper, 
which was recent and much gilded, were 
hung two prints: one of the death-bed 
of Daniel Webster; the other of Hen- 
ry Clay, in evening costume, addressing 
a morbidly attentive Senate. “ Daniel 
Webster was a friend of our family,” 
explained Mrs. Grace to a oo critical 
young person, “ and then my husband is 
such a tariff man, you know.” 
Wendell looked around with a sensi- 
tive shudder, and, gasping in the blast of 
dry heat from a furnace began to won- 
der why the opening from which it came 
should have been called a register. 
“T give it up,” he muttered to him- 
self, as Mrs. Grace entered the room. 
Sarah was not well, and it must be 
malaria. Did not Dr. Wendell think 
| 


it was malaria? He did not, but 


1e 
knew by this time that it was unwise to 
dispute Mrs. Grace’s opinions, and also 


He therefore advised her im- 
and sallow daughter to eat less 
and walk more, and prescribed some one 
of the mild remedies which neither help 
nor hurt; and ther Sarah was dismissed, 
and Mrs. Grace, now that she had him 
alone, began to take a little real com- 


useless. 


passive 


fort out of his visit in the shape of a 
flow of disconnected talk, made up of 
inquiries as to other people’s maladies 
Wendell had 


of reticence 


and her own complaints. 
habit about 
patients, but it was not very easy to 


a reasonable 


escape this practiced inquisitor without 
vexing her. 
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“ So Hester has come home.” 

“ How on earth did she know that ?” 
marveled the 

* And 


back. | 


you ‘ll keep her 
yself she was rath- 
last saw her. You 
friend.” 


* returned Wendell, “ that 


7 
er forward, W 


know, | ourse, P aK aS a 


equal to the care of 


seems 


and to us she much im- 
proved ; and then her good friend, Mrs. 
Westerley ” 

“Qh, Mrs. Westerley ?” his 
hostess, with rising inflection, interrupt- 
ing him. “ 


said 


Now do you quite think she 
is — well, just the kind of person ” 


“She 


is the best woman I know,” re- 


plied Wendell, annoyed. “ You know, 


IT am sure, that she is a friend to whom 


at deal of kindness.” 


thought you her doc- 


vere 


rather 


confusing to Wen- 
, and he had to conceal a smile. 


‘7 
i 


, “she is never ill.” 
I thought I noticed that 


1.799 
a good deal. 


sut,” he said 
* Tndeed ? 

you went there 
Yes, I She 


ry cood friend of ours, as I said, 


see her now and then. 
is a ve 
and my sister and she have so much in 
common,” astatement which would have 
amazed equally either of the women in 
in question. 
“Sisters are pretty convenient, you 
know,” broke in Mrs. Grace, feeling that 
she had said a brilliant thing and wise. 
“T do think I ought to tell you, as a 
friend,” she added, “ that when she was 
younger Mrs. Westerley was thought 
to be a bit of a flirt, you know, doctor ; 
and then she made such a sad match.” 
* T have never seen anything in her 
to make me think for a moment she de- 
serves such a character,” he replied, en- 
deavori & tO answer 
“ Well, un’t 


ions,” said Mrs. Grace 


coolly. 
you ¢ change my opin- 
; “and may beit’s 
You will 
What I I know, 


aud if my own family had n’t suffered 


a question of time. find out 


some day. know 
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I might think I was not called on to 
speak ; but I guess my poor cousin Fox 
could tell a different story.” 
“What? Colonel Fox? 
ble!” 


“ Well, you may think so.” 


Impossi- 


“ T am sure you will not want to take 
away from me the liberty to think no ill 
of Mrs. Westerley,” he said. “ But [am 
late,’ he added, glancing at his watch 
as he rose. “I must go.” 

“ And of course,” returned Mrs. Grace, 
“what I have mentioned was just be- 
cause I have 
You 


you not to repeat it. 


a friendly interest in my 
doctor. know I need hardly ask 
Sarah says peo- 
ple do so misunderstand things.” 

Wendell moved toward the door little 
dreaming that Sarah, who had thus come 
in at the close, should have had a place 
at the beginning as the text of this little 
sermon. It had occurred to Mrs. Grace 
that if things came to the worst a rising 
doctor might be better for Sarah than 
no one; and Colonel Fox did not ap- 
pear to look upon Sarah with even a 
second-cousinly regard, as she had once 
feebly hoped he might do. 

When Wendell found himself in Mrs. 
Westerley’s drawing-room, he felt as if 
he had come from under a pall into sun- 
light. 
merrily, and the elder woman was ad- 
visin 


Alice and Hester were chatting 


¢ Hester to take French and draw- 


ing lessons. You know, dear, you 
have quite money enough.” 

“Mr. Edward has promised to read 
German with me. I think I shall like 
that. Do you know, Miss Pearson does 
not mean to open her school until fall!” 

“ Well, I hope by that time Mr. 
Gray will be heard from,” said Mrs. 
Westerley. 
something to say as to your future.” 

* And,” asked Wendell, “have you 


ever thought it possible he might want 


“He certainly will have 


to take Hester away? I—we wouldn't 
like that, Hester.” 
“T should n’t,—not at all! But,” 


springing to her feet, “ I promised Miss 
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Ann to be at home before this time! 
May I come and dine to-morrow?” 

“* Any day, every day, my dear.” 

“ Will you walk home with me?” 
said the girl turning to Wendell. 

“ No: 
He had reflected that he would like to 
linger in Mrs. Westerley’s 
little 
brance of his last visit. 


I have some patients to see.” 


pleasant 
the 
Then 


room, and efface a remem- 
Hester 
went away. 

‘“ You have been to see Mrs. Grace ?” 
queried Alice. ‘ Was she as charming 
as usual ?” 


He had 


but small control over his face, a grave 
? > 


The doctor colored slightly. 


defect in a physician. 

“ Oh, I see!” 
a favored subject.” 

“ She would not dare to speak ill of 
you to me,” returned Wendell, who hard- 
ly knew what to say. 

“ Dare!” repeated Alice. “She would 
dare to say anything to anybody of any- 


she continued. “I am 


body. I sometimes marvel at the cour- 
age of such people.” 

“ ] think a woman would have to be 
both very bad to abuse you and very 
brave to abuse you to your friends,” he 
said, — “ you who are so good and just 
to every one.” 

“ Do you really think that? 
an imaginative man!” 


What 


“YT may not be as good as —as all 
your friends ought to be, but I don’t 
think I am too stupid to understand 
Mrs. Grace.” 

“7 don’t know,’ 


> 


she returned gayly. 
“*T have my opinions,’ as Mrs. Grace 
would say. But how goes your work ? 
I mean the new subject you mentioned.” 

“Oh, very well,” he answered. “ But 
I find my hospital getting to be some- 
what in the way, and I do suppose I 
should be better able to attend to what 
is of permanent value if I gave it up.” 

“Then why not give it up?” 
“ Partly,” he answered, with some 
hesitation, “ because the money is con- 
venient.” 
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“ Oh, but that can’t matter with you 
now,” said Alice, who felt 
what it meant to want money; “and I 


had never 


should think you would do far better, 
even in the way of money, if your time 
were more your own.” 

“T hardly know,” he replied. “I 
sometimes wish that I could give myself 
up to research altogether.” 

“Tt does seem hard that you cannot, 
with your capacities.” 

“* How good you are to me, and how 
well you appear to be able to enter into 
a man’s life and 


ambitions! So few 


can never 


But good-by. I 


people have that 
thank 


power. I 
1 
| 


enoug le 


you 
must go.” 
‘You are 


going? And why do you 


20 ? e 

“Do you want me to stay ?” 

“ Of course I want you to stay. I 
am always glad to see my friends,” she 
added, rather promptly, perhaps a little 
what had “* But 
don’t let me keep you if you are busy.” 


scared at she said. 
“T ought to go. 

the “Thank you 
and he glanced at her face 


Indeed, I must go,” 


looking at clock. 


once more,” 
with eyes which were of a pleasant ha- 
“You 
Then 
he suddenly and passionately kissed the 
hand he had taken. 
The natural recoil was enough to alarm 


zel, and now strangely wistful. 
have the divine gift of healing.” 


She drew it away. 


a man so sensitive. 
you!” he said. 


“T have offended 


“ No — no — not 
away. 


deeply, but go 
Don’t stay, — pray don’t.” 
“Qh,” he exclaimed, “there are no 
women like you, — none ;” and so left 
standing thoughtful by the wood- 
She turned thence to the window, 
and keeping back a little glanced after 
him, with tender softness in her gaze. 


her 
fire. 


“T don’t know whether I want to 
love him or not,” she murmured, “ but 
I am afraid I do. Oh, I am afraid I 
do! And what is it makes me afraid ? 
I wish I knew.” 

Alice Westerley had begun her early 
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man who would not 


social life in by marrying a 


have excited an 


He 


gave her all that money could buy ; and 


emotion in her 
] 


three years later. 
abundant with him asa 
mbler on Wall 
make it. He 
that another 


had made tor 


money 


was as 
successful ga Street may 


died, and Alice learned 


woman and her children 
a coarse-minded man his 
real home through the three years of her 
own married life, and long before. At 
the end of a year, when the executors 
turned over 


his estate, she did at once what she had 


Alice her large share of 


meant to do from the moment she knew 
of her domestic treachery. 
She sent for the woman who had been 
his mistress, and who had been left un- 
“T have 
to come here because I look upon you 
as Mr. Wester] 


ley’s wife, in God’s eyes, 
and I have 


over to 


1 ] ’ 
husband’s 


cared for, and said, 2 asked you 


made arrangements to turn 


you his property.” This she 
amazement and to 
Then 
she nt t ittle her mother 
had left and Her 
father ve, and, being a singular 
person, said she was right; that it was 
a nasty business, and she was well out 
of it. A year and the 
widow was again a rich woman. An ac- 
cidental visit to Helen Morton resulted 
in her learning to like the quiet town, 
where soon after 
This was the woman who now sat down 
on a stool, and, looking into the fire, be- 
gan to try to analyze her own feelings 
and true desires. 


did, to the woman’s 


t 
dis 


the her own friends. 


fortune 


her, went abroad. 


was ali 


later he died, 


she bought a house. 


Why was she afraid ? 
He was very pleasant to 
large 


her, with his 
ways, his wide 
range of knowledge, and his tender de- 
pendence Was it that after 
all she did not entirely like this resting 
upon her opinions ? 
up the failing fire, 


eyes, his gentle 


upon her. 
Then she stirred 
and took counsel with 
it. It was a delicate 
would it 
haps I expect too much,” she 
self; and after 


now, but 
“ Per- 
said to her- 


flattery 


be always so erateful ? 


a good deal of perplexed 
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it came to her how delightful 
it would be to release this man from all 
trammels, and have him free to realize 
his intellectual dreams. 


thinking, 


She well knew 
that she had been in a measure unwise 
to allow him to anticipate her decision ; 
for now it was plain enough that she had 
at least given him the permission to be- 
lieve that he might love her with some 
Then she 
laughed aloud, in a little scornfully de- 
fiant way, her English 
friends would cry, “ A medical man!” 
when they learned Ps at s 
a country doctor. 
dear 


distinct hope of success. 


thinking how 
she had married 
‘A medical man, my 
ee she re pented aloud. “But Iam 
not married yet,” she murmured, as she 
I would like to have 
a little time to myself!” 


rose, — “not yet 
and with this 
her desk, and 
Hester that she had some er- 
rands in New York, and should be back 
Of course Wendell 
this; but she 


she promptly went to 


wrote to 


within a few days. 
would know of had se- 
cured for hers 
she felt that 
him anew. 


elf a respite, without which 
she was unwilling to face 
At one minute all seemed 
to her to be clear; at another her mind 
was obscured by a doubt. The process 
filtration 
and more and more 


of mental was unsuccessful, 
she came to recog- 
the fact that she was too agitated 
to consider with useful calmness a mat- 


ter into which, she began to discover, she 


nize 


had gone too far for honorable retreat. 


XVI. 


On the day after this interview, Dr. 
Wendell had two unpleasant surprises. 
He learned that Mrs. Westerley had 
gone to New York, and was foolish 
enough to recall uneasily for an instant 
what Mrs. Grace had said of her. How- 
ever, he and 
Ann found him seated 
by himself, as if in thought. 
him well. 


“ What 


went into the hospital, 
came out early. 
She knew 
troubles she 


you, Ezra,” 
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asked, “and why are you home so 
soon ?” 

“T was tired,” he returned; “and, 
Ann, I am to be dropped out of service 
next week. They are cutting down the 
number of contract surgeons.” 

Aun had been anticipating this, though 
now it had come it gave her a sharp 
pang; but she said promptly, with sweet 
and helpful cheerfulness, “ Well, we 
ought not to be altogether sorry. It 
will give you more time to see patients, 
and you know you thought about re- 
signing.” 

“ Yes, but one thinks a good deal be- 
fore taking so decided a step. It does 
seem to me, Ann, that we are very un- 
fortunate.” 

“Do you think we have 
say that, Ezra?” 

“T don’t know about the right,” he 
i | the 
I feel like Saul in his tent. 


1» 


Best let me alone! 


aright to 


returned, impatiently. 
blues, Ann. 


have 


“ Ah, but you can’t be let alone,” 
said Hester, from the parlor. “ Here 
is Mr. Morton; and have you heard 
the news? Mrs. 
home in April.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Wendell, now 
forced to rouse himself. 

“* But are you sick?” 


coming 


Morton is 


said Hester, in 
quick alarm, as she entered with Ed- 
ward. ‘Is he sick, Miss Ann?” 

“No; he has only had some bad 
news, and may have to leave his hos- 
pital.” 


To Hester this did not represent any 
grave calamity, but Edward looked seri- 


ous. He had now begun to suspect that 
the Wendells were, for some reason, 
straitened as to money. 

“It had to come, of course,” said 
Wendell. “ Soon or late it had to come. 
Don’t let us talk about it any more. It 
has its good side, like many evils.” But 
after they had gone, he still sat mood- 
ily thinking. He had already used, little 
by little, fifteen hundred dollars of Hes- 
ter’s money, — borrowed it, he said to 
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himself, — and the stock he had bought 
was still falling, and now he was about 
He was 
afraid at times of the con- 
stancy with which ideas haunted him 
during his moods of despondency. It 
seemed to him as if there were some 
mechanism of torture in his mind, which 
presented troubles over and over in new 
and horrible relations ; for he was imag- 
inative, as we have seen, and imagina- 
tion for such men as he is to-day a stern 
prophetess of evil, and to-morrow a 
flattering mistress. 


to lose his contract surgeoncy ! 
with reason 


Do what he would, 
—and the thought immeasurably dis- 
tressed this sensitive being, —he kept 
thinking about Mrs. Westerley’s money, 
and how surely it would rescue him, and 
how often it had come before him that 
now he need have no fear as to repay- 
ment of what he had borrowed from 
Hester’s means. ‘There was a fiend’s 
cruelty in the conception that a noble, 
honest creature like Alice was ignorant- 
ly making it easy for him to do a shame- 
ful thing, and not suffer for it. 
should ever 
what then ? 


Ii she 
come to know of his guilt, 
Already a deepening affec- 
tion was creating for him a clearer sense 
of his own moral degradation. He got 
up, went out into the street, and walked 
rapidly, as was his wont when depressed, 
and in an hour came back, more quiet in 
mind. 

“Come in, brother,” said Ann, as 
she looked out of the parlor window. 
“Here is a message to see Mr. Wil- 
mington.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Ezra. Mr. 
Wilmington had never before claimed 
his care, and so little a thing as this 
made him feel unreasonably comforta- 
ble. “TI will go at once.” 

“Oh, do take your tea first. There 
is no hurry about it, they told me.” 

“ And here is a letter from Arty,” 
said Edward. “No, itis not. It must 
Yes, it is from Fox.” 

“ Open it,” said Hester, shortly. 
“‘ How slow you are!” 


be from Fox. 
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“ Why, what ’s the matter, Hester?” 
returned Edward, slowly dividing the 
envelope, and playfully retreating. 

me | know,” 


does he say ? 
23 


“ What 
Why 
don’t you look : 
« Ah,” replied 


down. 


she said. 


must 
Who is it from? 
Edward, “ let me sit 
Wait a moment, —I must read 
it first,’ and he checked her with his 
raised hand, while he read a few lines. 
“Tt isn’t very — bad, Hester. I was 
dreadfully afraid,” he cried, looking up. 


> 


1 


*'Tell me at once,” she demanded im- 
peratively. 
“ Hester ! ” 


'>» 


ter: 


exclaimed Ann. ‘“ Hes- 


“ Arty is wounded,” said Edward; 
“not badly, —not badly at all; a flesh 
wound. Colonel 
Arty can’t use his arm. 


because 
Oh, the dear 
old fellow has put in a slip for Hester ! 
Why, where is she?” 


“ She went 


Fox writes 


out of the room,” re- 
turned Ann; “I heard her go upstairs. 
Something has got to be done about 
these tempers of hers. Something has 


got to be done! 

Ann had never pursued, in her educa- 
tional duties, the I tting-alone system, 
and, having be en shocked and surprised 
at Hester’s abruptness, thought well to 
knock at her chamber door shortly after 
herself hearing to the end Colonel Fox’s 
letter. If all this little display of short 
temper were about the war, Hester must 
be told to repress it, for every one’s 
sake; and if it were simply impatience, 
of which Hester had her fair share, it 
was Ann’s business, as her present guar- 
dian, to reprove it. 

At first there wa 
knock. 

“ Hester!” 


the door ! “ 


s no answer to Ann’s 
she called. “ Hester, open 


Still there was no reply. 

Then Ann shook the door-knob, a lit- 
tle angry, and a very little uneasy. 

“ Open the door at 
h sar me? 


once. 


Do you 
Hester, dear Hester! ” 


The door opened suddenly, and Hes- 
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ter appeared on the threshold, drawn up 
to her full height, an angry light in her 
eyes. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” 


asked Ann, severely. “ Are you sick? 
And why did you go away so rudely 
while Mr. Morton was reading ?” 


‘“‘] —] wanted to,” said Hester. 
went ” — 


“T 


“oe ( 7 ! 
Goodness! 


‘Went!’ Iknow you 
went ! 


And you call that an answer; 
and pray, child, do you think you are be- 
What 
I must say I never 
saw you act in this way before.” 

cr murmured Hester. 
“ Cannot I just be let alone, Miss Ann? 
I want to be alone.” 


having yourself properly now ? 


oy 


does it all mean ? 


don’t know,” 


“ And why on earth do you want to 
be alone? Is it because you were 
That was nat- 
but really, child, I don’t 
see why there should be all this fuss 
Colonel 
of his losing his arm. 
little 
you no harm!” 


alarmed about Arthur ? 
ural enough ; 


Iox says there is no chance 
Upon my word, 
lester, a real trouble would do 

“ No harm,” repeated Hester, faintly, 
—‘“‘no harm!” and began retreating 


backward into her bedroom, with her 
palms raised and her arms extended 
towards Ann, and a face flushin 


rap- 
idly. 


“Good gracious, what a fool I am!” 
cried Ann, seizing her in time to guide 
“ Ezra!” 
cried. “ Ezra, come here quick ! 


her fall on to a lounge. she 


Hester 
Ld hd 999 
is sick ! 


Wendell was 
ment. 


at her side in a mo- 
“Tt is only a nervous attack,” he 


said; “don’t be worried. Run and get 


some ice.” 

While Ann was gone he hastily loos- 
ened the girl’s dress, and waited, watch- 
ing her. 

Meanwhile, poor Edward, who had 
climbed the stairs wearily, and in such 
haste as was unusual to him, reached 
the door of Hester’s room. 
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“ What is it, doctor?” he asked, anx- 
iously, and with a tremor in his voice. 
“Ts she ill?” 

“No,” answered Wendell, turning ; 
“but give me that pitcher. I can’t 
leave her, or she will fall off the lounge.” 

Edward came in, and did as he was 
desired. Then he saw for a moment 
the white sweep of the girl’s neck and 
shoulders, flushed with moving islets of 
blood that came and went, the signals 
of a nervous system shaken by a storm 
beyond its power to bear. He drew 
back with a sense of awe at the sight, 
ashamed, as it were, in trouble for her 
that she should be thus and so undis- 
turbed. 

“ Here is Miss Ann,” he said, hastily. 
‘“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t let Hester 
know I was here. I will be in my 
room, if you need me.” 

Then he limped out, a little dizzy, as 
happened to him at times if moved by 
strong emotion, and supporting himself 
by a hand on the walls he reached his 
room, and fell into the nearest chair. 
The patient, tender-hearted man had re- 
ceived a new hurt. Of late he had been 
mending, and a hope had come to him; 
but now he was like one who, after 
shipwreck in a strange land, awaking, 
sees a color in the sky, and knows not 
yet if it be dusk or dawn. 

The gay-hearted girl who had grown 
up by his side, who with him was never 
impatient, who had shared his books and 
his new pursuits, and had filled his crip- 
pled life with a new and wholesome 
sweetness, was to be his no more even 
in thought; for now it was all plain to 
the gaunt young fellow, made over-sen- 
sitive by pain, until he had attained a 
more than womanly appreciation of the 
feelings and griefs of others. 

“ What a blind idiot I have been! It 
is Arty she loves!” he cried, as he sat 


with his hands on his knees, looking 


vith wide eyes far away, like Brown- 
ing’s lion, into the drear desert of his 
doubly sterile life. 


Then tears came to his help, and he 
laughed as with a quick hand he cleared 
them from his eyelids, — laughed to 
think that he had become physically so 
feeble as to recognize without a man’s 
shame the strange easement of tears. 
But of a sudden the future leaped upon 
him, and tore him with the claws of 
brutal realities that were to be; and he 
saw before him lonely years of pain and 
slow, enfeebling sickness, and had a pro- 
phetic sense of the fading of his appe- 
tite for the new things with which of 
late he had learned to sweeten the mea- 
gre cup of life. He also saw Hester, tall 
and blushing, a bride, and then a ma- 
tronly woman. It did seem to him that 
no possible pang had been spared him. 
For his country in her bloody struggle 
he had felt as those feel who say little. 
He had been condemned to possess in 
patience a soul meant for lordship where 
death was nearest, and now had come 
this rival anguish. 

It is not wonderful that where their 
religion does not give men a woman-god 
in whose lap to cry, they manage in some 
way to create such a resource, or at 
least some approach to the sweet piti- 
fulness of a god-like maternity. It was 
his mother the young man thought of 
now; wishing, in his fresh agony, that 
he could bury his head in her lap and 
be her little Ned again, and weep out 
unquestioned this great sorrow. 

At last he rose unsteadily, and tried 
to walk about, and seeing his own face 
in the glass was shocked at its expres- 
sion. 

“ Oh, this won’t do!” he cried impa- 
tiently, and set himself to quiet with 
resolute self-rule the storm within him. 

By and by Wendell knocked at his 
door. 

“Come in,” he answered. “ Is —is 
she all right?” ‘ 

“ Why, of course,” returned Wendell. 
“Tt was merely a nervous turn. But 
what is the matter with you, Edward ?” 

“Nothing much. I am not very strong, 
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and I suppose Hester’s little upset was 

too much for me. That and the letter, 

you know. I think I shall lie down.” 
“Well, I assented Wendell. 


“Hester will be well enough to-mor- 


WW» 
would, 


row. I suppose that she, too, was taken 


] 


aback by the colonel’s letter; but girls 
are so easily made nervous, and I fancy 
It is 


patience or 


Ann was rather sharp with her. 
really curious how little 
sympathy the best of women, if they are 
strong, have with a woman’s nervous- 
ness! I do certainly hope the child 
is not going to be a nervous young wo- 
man. I can’t imagine a worse fate for 
any one.” 

“T hope not,” replied Edward; and 
the doctor left him. 


Mrs. Westerley returned three days 
later, and found quite enough to employ 
all her energies. Wendell, who knew 
from her servants when she was expect- 
ed to return, was foolish enough to meet 
her at the station. He was in that state 
of uneasiness and doubt which the pas- 
sage of time is sure to bring to a man 
who feels that enough has been said to 
give him hope, but not enough to se- 
cure what has become more and more a 
yearning need in life. Also, there had 
arisen in his singularly constituted na- 
ture another trouble. He began to feel 
a strange bitterness at the thought that 
if he married Alice, or perhaps in any 
case, he would lose out of his life the 
proportion of affectionate comradeship 
which Hester had brought into it. Her 
beauty of form, her alert intelligence, 
even her little mutinies, were very pleas- 
ant to him. Like Edward, but less dis- 
tinctly, he had comprehended, or at 
least suspected, the meaning of Hester’s 
reception of the news of Arthur’s wound; 
and as he was right-minded enough about 
women, and by reason of his refinement 
of character a man of more than com- 
mon purity of word and deed where 
they were concerned, he troubled 
Was he jeal- 


vas 


at his own state of mind. 
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ous ? he asked himself. Had he been a 
more profound and experienced student 
of peculiar human natures, he might 
have known that his feeling in regard 
to Hester was merely one of those brief 
despotisms which an idea sometimes cre- 
ates in persons of his mental constitu- 
tion. The mystery of it was, however, 
far beyond his power to explain, and 
the fact itself simply shocked him. 

His wish to meet Mrs. Westerley at 
the station was brought about, in part 
at least, by his almost painful disgust at 
his own state of mind, and his hasty re- 
solve to end his doubt, and reach a 
point where indecision would be impos- 
sible. 

The station was crowded, and the air 
full of excitement. Men, women, sol- 
diers, and officials thronged the platforms, 
and the newsboys were crying, “ Great 


news from the front!” Sherman was 
driving Johnston before him, and Grant 
was enveloping Lee’s fated army. 

Amidst the crowd Wendell 
Mrs. Westerley. She 
came up to her. 
and vexed. 


found 
colored as he 
She was both pleased 
“ Why did you come?” she asked, 
“ My maid is with me.” 

Wendell was annoyed and embar- 
rassed. 


speaking low. 


He saw his mistake. 


“ Make some excuse,” she added, gen- 
tly, “and leave me; and don’t be dis- 


pleased,” she continued, seeing his trou- 
bled face. 

“IT beg pardon,” said Wendell, cut 
down to a lower level by this calming 
reception. “I 
one,” he stammered. 
you. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” she said, as 


was looking for some 


“Sorry to leave 


Wendell 
turned and went away, showing but too 
clearly the discomfiture he so profound- 
ly felt. 

“'These men! These 
mured the widow, smiling. 
went home and 


men!” 
Then 
wrote Hester a note, 
asking her to dine with her next day ; 
and would Dr. Wendell kindly see Mrs. 


mur- 


she 
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Westerley about some Sanitary Com- 
mission business at one o’clock. 

At eleven the next morning Alice 
was called downstairs to see Miss Clem- 
They 


had been having, said Miss Clemson, no 


son, who had come on business. 


end of trouble, the last few days, about 
Mrs. Grace, and several ladies thought 
that Mrs. Westerley should become pres- 
ident. 

“ But,” replied the widow, “ Mrs. 
Morton will be at home by the 20th; 
and indeed I would much rather, on the 
whole, not come into contact with Mrs. 
Grace. She has been amusing her lei- 
sure with my affairs, I learn, and if I 
iad to cross her I should probably say 
more than I want to say. I will gladly 
resign, if you think best.” 

“ But that would be 
able. 


most undesir- 
The woman is in a small minor- 
ity, but she seems to be so made that 
really the competence of numbers ap- 
pears not to affect her. I do not doubt 
that there are times when she believes 
one and one make nine!” 

“T have my opinions!” exclaimed 
Alice, laughing. 

“‘T would go to the office to-day, Mrs. 
Westerley. She told us on Friday that 
she had taken home your account book, 
— I mean the treasurer’s accounts, which 
you have so kindly kept since Miss Gra- 
ham’s illness.” 

“ What!” cried Alice; she took it 
home!” 

“Yes. I hesitated to tell you about 
it, but I thought you should be told.” 

‘ And what else?” inquired Alice. 

“She informed us on Saturday that 
she and Sarah — imagine it, my dear! 
she and Sarah — could not make it bal- 
ance ! ” 

‘ And is this all?” asked Mrs. Wes- 
terley. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then wait a moment,” said 
widow, ringing the bell sharply. “ My 
ponies, John, and make haste. I will 
be down in a minute, Miss Clemson.” 


the 
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On their way to the office, Mrs, Wes- 
terley called at Mrs. Grace’s, somewhat 
to the alarm of her friend, who began 
to be conscious that Mrs. Westerley’s 
quietness was simply the enforced calm 
which hides for a time some latent anger. 

Mrs. Grace’s was never a well-man- 
aged house, and it was not until after 
several vigorous pulls at the bell that 
the door was opened by an untidy maid, 
who ushered the ladies into the mourn- 
ful splendor of Mrs. Grace’s parlor. 

Alice looked at Miss Clemson, with 
amusement in 


her eyes. Evidently 


there had been a hasty escape effected 


from the back room, since two empty 


rocking-chairs were still in active mo- 
tion. 

“What a touch that would be on the 
stage!” said Alice. 

“ And what an awful bit of circum- 
stantial evidence!” returned Miss Clem- 
son. 

“We have given Sarah an occasion 
for a little exercise.” 

By this time the maid, much rear- 
ranged as to her dress, returned with a 
statement that Mrs. Grace was at the 
Sanitary ; and thither, accordingly, they 
drove, Miss Clemson remarking on the 
way, — 

“ You will not let that woman disturb 
you, Mrs. Westerley ?” 

“Oh, no! I mean to disturb her. 
Isn’t it dreadful to think that we wo- 
men have no weapon but our tongues?” 

“The men are no better off,” re- 
turned Miss Clemson. ‘ What 
can they do, nowadays, than we? 
duel is dead.” 

“Tf I were a man, 1 could wish it 
were not. ‘Theoretically I am in favor 
a 

“ Oh, no, dear,” protested Miss Clem- 
son; ‘it is so illogical.” 

“ And so am J,” said Alice. “I hate 
logical people; and that must be just the 
time when one wants the duel, when one 
feels illogical.” 

“ Well, here we are,” said Miss Clem- 


more 


The 
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son, as they drew up in front of the 
local office of the 
The 


Forks had just come in. 


famous Commission. 
great news of the fight at Five 
Mrs. Wester- 
ley found Mrs. Grace discussing the 
matter with one or two other ladies. 

“We have lost twenty thousand men,” 
said she, * and soon we shall have no sol- 
diers to fight with. ‘There won’t be one 
left.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” returned Miss Susan, to 
whom difference of years was of small 
“Lee will 


Pa say Ss so.’ 


moment. surrender in a 


month. : 


a Mrs. 


“that we have just begun. 


think,’ answered Grace, 
No one 
knows where it will end.” 

Mrs. Westerley touched her on the 
shoulder. ‘* Come into the back room,” 
she said, in a clear, sharp voice, while 
every one looked up, startled. 

“ What do you want?” inquired Mrs. 
Grace. 

“Just a little talk,” rejoined Alice. 
“You, too, Miss Clemson.” 

As they entered the empty room Alice 
closed the door. 

Sudden calls on her emotions made 
this woman and effective, if her 
With- 


out raising her voice, but with an accu- 


cool 
affections were not concerned. 
rate distinctness of speech, she said, — 

“ Mrs. Grace, you took home my ac- 
counts lust week without authority, and 
were so good as to say, — you will cor- 
rect me, Miss Clemson, if I am wrong, 
— you were so obliging as to say that 
May I 


the accounts do not balance. 


ask, was that assertion meant to give 
the 
what ?’ 


idea that I had been careless, or 

Mrs. Grace, like large masses, was 
not easily moved, and having been in 
similar troubles before knew that with 
most people it was possible to escape at 
no larger cost than words, which with 
her were abundant, and of no fixed or 
unchangeable value. 

‘Qh, but I never supposed there could 
be such a fuss. I just thought I hada 
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right ; and Sarah, she’s so apt at arith- 
metic.” 


‘“ You do not answer me,” said Alice. 


“ What did you mean had 

“J didn’t mean anything, and I guess 
Id better go.” 

“This will not do,” exclaimed Alice, 
placing herself between Mrs. Grace and 
the “You have 
and dishonorable act. 


door. done a mean 
You have slan- 
dered me grossly, and now you have not 


the courage to stand by your actions! 
If we were men, madam, I should use 
something more than words; and you 
would have deserved it, too.” 

Mrs. Grace was angry, but she was 
also Alice 


sex might not always enable her to re- 


alarmed. looked as if her 
sist a desire so earnestly stated. 

“T won’t stay here to be insulted!” 
cried Mrs. Grace. “I—I’ll call the 
police !” 

“Stuff! We are nen, luckily 
for you, but still you must hear what I 
have to say. 


not 


You must either apologize 
to me before the women in the outer 
room, or retire from the Commission.” 

“ And if I won’t do it?” 

“ Do what, madam ?” 

- Why, just either!” 

“Then I must resign, and we shall 
see which of us the board will choose 
to lose.” 

Mrs. Grace knew pretty well what 
would happen in this case, it having been 
made clear to her the week before by 
several outspoken women. 

“ And what do you want me to say ?’ 

“ Anything,” replied Alice. “Tell 
them you are sorry. I don’t want you 


> 


to clear my character for me; but one 
word more. I had not meant to say to 
you anything of another matter touching 
which you have been pleased to gossip 
of late, but let me add only this : that it 
must stop, and that if I ever again hear 
that your tongue has been busy with 
my affairs, I shall be able to find a man 
somewhere who will talk to your hus- 
band.” 
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“Oh, no doubt!” Mrs. Grace re- 
joined recovering herself a little. 

Alice her with a faint 
smile of scorn, and saying, “I shall be 


looked at 
as good as my word. ‘Thank you, Miss 
Clemson,” swept out of the room and 
through the office to her ponies, leaving 
her foe to say what she pleased, and 
Miss Clemson to see that justice was 
done. 

Mrs. Grace, inwardly thankful that 
this high judgment had been pronounced 
apart, managed, on Miss Clemson’s ap- 
peal, to make some kind of disjointed 
apologetic and then went 
home, as dully angry as her nature al- 
She really had not the 
power to feel that she had been guilty 


statement, 
lowed her to be. 


of a crime, and with her sense of having 
been put down and lectured unjustly 
came a sluggish desire for scmething 
which in the mind of a quicker being 
Mrs. 
felt that it would be nice if she 
could stick pins into the widow, and 
physically hurt her a good deal. 


would have been called revenge. 
Grace 


The next day she had occasion to 
wail, by letter to Colonel Fox, over her 
temporary failure to certain 
moneys; as by this time she had lost a 
little of her dread of Mrs. Westerley, 
it was not in 


receive 


her nature to omit all 
mention of her among the bits of news 
with which she enlivened her letters of 
business. Mrs. Grace was cautious, how- 
ever, and only expressed her pity that 


Alice Westerley was going to marry a 
poor, unsuccessful doctor like Wendell ; 
certainly, her friends must regret it. Not 
that she, Mrs. Grace, knew it herself, 
but 


she believed there wasn’t much 
doubt of it. And did Colonel Fox know 
that Morton would n’t come home, there 
being an Italian lady in the case, and 
that Helen Morton was expected to 
come alone, poor thing, and she was so 
unhappy ? 
This letter 
several days. 


of Ord’s 


did not reach Fox for 
In command of a brigade 


division, he was following 
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Lee’s retreat, and was urging on his 
men with an energy that left them little 
repose. Arthur, with his arm in a sling, 
and now a captain, would listen to no 
prudent counsels, and Fox had it not in 
him to keep the young soldier out of 
the last scenes of the tragedy which 
was closing in blood and despair on the 
Appomattox. 

Such of us as lived through those 
days, and had dear ones in that awful 
joust of arms, may yet recall the never- 
ending anxiety with which we opened 
the morning paper, and the thrill with 
which, in the dead of night, the ery of 
the newsboy on the street made us sit 
up and listen. To the little 
Arthur’s friends the closing days of the 


circle of 


Confederacy were full of dread. At any 
moment a telegram from New York 
might warn them of Mrs. Morton’s ar- 
rival, and out of this savage death wres- 
tle what news might meet her! 

Hester was quiet and preoccupied, 
and helped Ann at her work with a 
fervid restlessness. Edward had gone to 
New York to meet his mother. He had 
written to his brother as soon as he had 
felt able to use a pen, and had said, “I 
think, Arty, that if by any chance you 
are hurt again, or perhaps in case of 
any trouble, you or Fox had _ better 
write under cover to Wendell, or to 
Mrs. Westerley. The account of your 
hurt upset Hester so much that I feel 
it would not be wise to have to tell her 
again any bad news; and then there 
But, please God, there 
will not be any more bad news! Hester 
is all right now.” 

Alice Westerley had seen Dr. Wen- 
dell more than once since her return; 
but she had been busy in opening the 
Morton house, and had managed with 


is mother, too. 


more or less success to keep her lover 
from exacting an absolute promise. .She 
felt that she was exercising over him a 
control which was for her desirable, but 
which in her secret heart she wished he 
submitted to with less patience. 
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On the morning of April 9th came « 
letter from Arthur to Mrs. Westerley. 
He wrote: “I do not trouble you often 
with letters, but Ned tells me that the 
upset Hester, which is 
it read 
sure it would n’t shock 
I suffered little until the after- 
noon of the dth, when we were pushed 


colonel’s letter 
very annoying, because I had 
over to me to be 
any one. 
on by Ord, along with a squadron of 
cavalry, to burn the bridges at Farm- 
ville on the Appomattox. It was, as we 
know now, a race for the river. General 
Read gathered a lot of dismounted cay- 
alry about the bridge, and some of ours, 
my company and another, got on it, 
but had no time to burn it or to make 
any covers, because in a few minutes 
Lee’s was on us, and I knew 
what a hopeless and gallant thing poor 
Read had done. 
down on the bridge and just swept us 
away like flies. 


advance 
The rebels streamed 


Read was killed, and 
for a moment it was a wild, free fight, 
for we did not let 


them off easy; but 
they were too many for us, and the few 
not killed were pushed over into the 
river. Tell Ned it wasn’t any worse 
football at St. Paul’s. 
I was down and up twice, and 
right arm was no good I had 


than a rush at 
as my 
a bad 
Luckily I was not hit, but I was 


knocked over into the mud of the river 


time. 


just as they swept by at the end of the 
row and saw fellows shooting at me as 
if I were a mud turtle. I can tell you 
I wriggled out into the stream pretty 
quick, and in a moment got under the 
bridge, on a stump near the water; and 
you won’t believe it, but I laughed when 
the rebs tore over the bridge they had 
won. I got caught as I was trying to 
find my way somewhere; but our people 
were hard after them, and the poor fel- 
lows were so near dead of fatigue that I 
got off, and on the morning of the 7th 
fell in with Humphrey’s advance. By 
George, I was glad! I told the general 
all about how the rebs were used up, 
but somehow they gave him a sound 
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dressing, I hear, just after I went to the 
rear. I was all sore bones and Appo- 
mattox mud, and well played out; so 
are the Johnnies, but I shall be all right 
in a week, and they won’t, poor fellows! 
I am told by the surgeon that I must go 
home, and as the row is about over I 
So hurrah for clean 
sheets and a good dinner ! 
to Hester. I have n’t the pluck to write 
another letter. Fox lost a bit of 
left whisker, and of course got in the 
way of a minie, and has a trifling flesh 
wound. He ought to hang his uniform 
up in Twelfth Street Meeting House, as 
the Romans did their shields in the tem- 
ple of Mars.” 


am glad enough. 
My regards 


his 


Hester was on her guard this time, 
and heard the young man’s characteristic 
letter with equanimity. Then she said 
to Alice that she would like to read it 
to the doctor and Miss Ann, and Mrs. 
Westerley saw that letter no more. 

Mrs. Morton drove out to her home 
on the memorable night of the 9th of 
April under skies ablaze with rockets, 
amidst the craze of joy, the clangor of 
bells, and the shriek of engines, with 
which a happy city sought to find some 
adequate expression of its sense of re- 
lief. 

“What a cried, as 
with a throbbing heart she ran up the 


welcome!” she 


steps of her own house, which was full 
of cheerful light. Then 
the piazza a strong, bronzed young 
She 


she saw on 
officer, with one arm ina sling. 
paused a moment. 

“Why, mother, it is Arty!” cried 
Edward. 

“ Arty!” she exclaimed, with amaze- 
ment. “Ah, this is and 
she had him in her arms in a moment. 


too much!” 


“Take care, mother,” he said, “ my 
arm” — And then she held him off, 
and looked at him with eager satisfac- 
tion, while the doorway filled up with 
Alice Westerley, the doctor, Hester, and 
Mr. Wilmington; and there were warm 
greetings, which soothed Mrs. Morton’s 
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only of him. Look at the other 


Then 


of 


troubled heart. very soon, as it argu- 
grew late, some her went ment against you! 


guests 


“ What other argument ! 
“ Miss Hester Gray,” said Alice. 


“ Yes, she seems imme nsely changed. 


away ; aud the young men having slipped 
off to the library for a smoke and war 
talk, Mrs. Morton was left alone with 
Alice. 

“Tam glad you have 
said Mrs. We sterley, stirring the hick 


Much improved, I may say. Quite a 


come back,” nice eirl.” 
‘Why, Helen Morton, the 
fire, which a cool April night made — beauty !” 


‘ Well 


too youn? 3 


ory 


desirable, — “I am glad you have come , yes, perha 


After 


able as at it, Alice. 


and sin 


She 


back ; and it is none too soon. 


all, where is one as comfort 


home? For every reason you must be world; and thoue!l 


] ‘ ] ] We } 1. ns 
elad to be here. I shall feel greatly re- if 1t were poor 


lieved.” question, Arty 
‘ar, are youstill annoyed on Colonel Morton.” 


all, Art] 


observed Alice, i 


said Mrs. Morton. But after 


ipposed his long absence for her,” 
rowth might you may be making a nice little trouble 


Wait, my dear, — wait 


> } ‘ 

mg Have mi 
. See oe 

for yoursell. 


little.” 


‘ But I never did 


seemed to mea 


1 131 + 1 
made i1KkC tO V 


it worse, I fancy oe 
I don’t know i 


ae , : , 
th him, but his 1 


has the ide my time.” 


romance of age; and if you look ‘ But remember, Helen, I did 
at Arty,—I suppose you did look at how far this had gone, or who 
Ps fp - d 
Arty,” she, adde blame, if any one is; I 


og a or 1 : there was danger.” 
,’ Y ] 
. “ Now, real 


“Qh, of course,” replied Mrs. Mor- 


But I shall settle all 


. ) ] 
rememt 


excuse enough in 
folly.’ ly, 
think that you are 
ing?” said Mrs. Morton. 
“No; I don’t 
feel easy now that you are 
And how is the 
Even Mrs. Morton’s 


tures showed some trace 


ton. * that,” she 


went on, ering ase want to 


with what « 
her decisions had been wont to be ear- 
ried out. “I shall speak to Arty is all. 
once 

“T think I would n’t,” retur 
She 


‘eplied, — 


felt just now a peculiar tenderness 
for people in his position. “ You lef F no doubt, Alice, 
him simply Arty, Helen. He 
Captain Arthur Morton, 3d I 


Pennsylvania Volunteers, promoted for 


have guessed more than I have 
you. John 


is tired of it. He 


++ +1] , 
write Whi Stay 


until he 


gallantry at Weldon Cross Roads.” 
* But he is still my son, and I never 
knew him to disobey me.” 
“Then, my dear, you may prepare 
yourself for an enlargement of your ma- 
You 


322 


thinking 


11 


ternal experience ! 
VOL. LIV. —WNO. 


are 


has nothing to do here, and that it bores 


bored women must 
Men 

As 
long as he does not want to come home 


he 


him. When men are 


continue to bear the cons¢ quences. 


are bored and women must we¢ 


Dp. 
i 


will stay abroad. Unluckily, there 
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is his wound, which giv him ; was true,— quite true. I see it now 
stant excu If it were well an » fi My life has been a mistake.” 
i *“ Well, IL think I understand it; but 
he army; just as you were leaving, to say such a 
im of his thing! And what did you reply ?” 
seems not “T told him that it was a very nice 
theory, and true, but that he never would 
to make the have stood it, and that is al true. [ 
lice. have no idea that he will ever come home. 
Ithadto He will discuss it, as he does everything 
d him that I must go unpleasant, but when the time comes he 
» said that was’ will find some excuse to remain.” 
as sweet “ And you will go back to him, 
rarrangements Helen?” returned her friend. 
as he could be. sally, he wondered I “JT don’t know. I suppose so. 
had not thought of it before.” not see how I ever can unless I 
ive him, Helen?” Ned, and for him be with hi 
that far with is one lone misery 
said such things in life, 
I “T am ve I'y : 
soon, late, and I must go to bed, : 
‘T dare asked you a tithe 
me ready. Promise me t 
then nothing hasty about Arty.” 
ble, and “T will do nothi i 
Alice, your candlestic 
you a charming 
and odd, with an 
sort 
on hand 


+ 


a7 ee | . 
add but round in 


- 
V1 . ha. 7 
fault, and “ What a quaintly unple: 


rights more murmured Alice to hersel 


us have been up the staircase to bed. 
John Morton kuew that she 
give it to me. It would be rather 


never that. It him.” 
S. Weir Aitchell. 


CARPE DIEM. 


How the dull thought smites me dumb, 
“Tt will come!” and “It will come!” 
But to-day I am not dead ; 

Life in hand and foot and head 
Leads me on its wondrous ways. 


“Pic | 
is in such poor, common days, 
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Made of 


morning, noon, and night, 


Golden truth has leaped to light, 


Potent messages have sped, 


Torches flashed with running rays, 
World-runes started on their flight. 


Let it come, when come it must; 


sut To-Day from out the dust 


Blooms and brightens like a flower, 


Fair with love, and faith, and power. 


Pluck it with 


From the great 


THE TWILIGHT OF 

In the gallery of the Vatican may be 
seen a statue which for more than three 
centuries and a half has been considered 
one of the most precious products of the 


ancient chisel. The createst artists have 
made it an object of sti 

and historians of sculpture have writt 
of it with enthusiasm, critics of every 
tion have come to view it, and all have 


united in regarding it 


as one of the no- 
blest works of those master spirits of 
the past, whose feelings, struggling irre- 
sistibly for expression, found utterance 
in the enduring language of marble and 
bronze. It is of colossal proportions, and 
represents a man at the zenith of his 
strength. Although everything about 
the figure indicates a state of the most 
profound and peaceful repose, the broad 
and massive shoulders, the expanded 
and powerful chest, the strongly devel- 
oped limbs, the muscles lying in huge 
masses beneath the integument, all speak 
of that period of life when, for sturdy 
vigor, toughness of fibre, and ability for 
powertul achievement, the forces of the 
body have reached the highest point. 
But the work has been abused and in- 
jured to the last degree short of entire 
destruction. The head is wanting, the 
arms have been broken off at the shoul- 


tree 


GREEK 


unclouded will 
. 
i 


Lox rasil. 


° 


EK. BR. Sill. 
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ders and the legs at the knees, and these 


precious fragments have never been 


found. Only the grand torso remains 
to indicate to modern eyes what the full 
the pe 
been. A reposing 


—a deified Hera 


est authorit 


beauty of rfect’ statue must have 
Le rakles we eall 
es many ol | 


8 preter tO say ; but 


1¢ 
‘- : : : 1; Pre 
this general understanding yt 1ts 


acter the mutilation renders it impossi- 
ble to go. 

We may look upon this figure as an 
epitome and brief chronicle of the vicis- 
situdes through which ancient art has 
passed. In its battered and disfigured 
form is wrapped up the history of ages 
of change and desolation. In gazing 
upon it we seem to see unfolded, as in 
a most vivid panorama, the events of 
more than twenty centuries, — events 
which have shaken the structure of so- 
ciety to its centre, and have moulded 
the plastic substance of human institu- 
tions from ancient to modern ideals. In 
this wonderful alembic, as in the magie 
cauidron of Medea, have been mingled 
elements of the most dissimilar nature. 
Among them, cast in by the hand of 
that greatest of sorceresses, whose in- 
fluence is felt in the insatiable cravings 
of mankind for power, progress, and 
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change, were products of 


hat they were 


1D 
ma IN 


no sur- 


entered once 


ss and 
h which 


most 1n- 


aliy Cover 


A a 


Art 
sent 


a natural 


fi] ] 
“labuLOUS ances- 


union of 


ce ¢ f feelings 

ic, domestie, 

nlso extend- 

] 


: suai cats 
a consiaerabdie 


in which 
beauty seemed to be cultivated merely 


ior 1ts own 


sake. This twofold aspect 
of art should be constantly kept in mind. 
Tt bears an important relation to the sub- 


ject under consideration. 


J 


It might naturally be supposed that 
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those works which were connected with 


the worship of the gods would by the 
sacredness of character be 


Sucl 


their 


pre - 


tected from violence. oreat 
degree was the case. he nobler 
periods of Grecian hi 
principle was 
different states 

ich other. 
that, whate 
tween them, 
go ls in common. 
Athene of Athens 
and Athene 
ta, and an 


] ‘ 
in the conquest 


ies of the 
considered 
a proper obj 
was the Tee lit ¢ in 
the destruction of 


upon it 


away to a place o 


° 1 -. 
dressing them witl 


cations to avert 
W ould ordinari SA 
Demetrios Poli 
Rhodes, even abstain 
the city on 
fear of injur 


' An 


instance of noble: it would 


} 


be difficult to find. 


ce 


tween nations o 


s, howev 


If and in the Ionic cities 


of Asia Minor. In the latter, indeed, 
there was not a temple, except that of 
the Ephesian Artemis, which Xerxes 
did not sack and demolish. 

The second social war, which broke 
out in 220 B. ¢., presents a new phase 
of Hellenic feeling toward art. Statues 
sarved by the hands of Greeks now be- 
gan to be destroyed by the degenerate 


offspring to whom their name, but not 
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their finer instinets, had descended. The 
war was carried on between two states 
which, neither in art nor in literature, 
had ever won a place in the bright fir- 
mament of Grecian genius. On the one 
side were the -Etolians, a race of con- 
temptible freebooters, who lived chiefly 
by depredations committed against their 
neighbors; on the other, the Achwans, 
a people brave and hardy, but lacking 
those high mental and spiritual qual- 
ities which had won immortality for the 
Athenians. With the former were al- 
lied the Lacedzemonians, with the latter 
Philip V. of Macedon. The /Etolians, 
taking possession of Dion in Macedonia, 
leveled a portion of it to the ground, 
burned the porticoes of the temple, de- 
stroyed the votive offerings and all the 
statues of the kings. The sacreduess of 
its oracle did not preserve the ancient 
Dodona from a similar fate. Its colon- 
nades were set on fire, many of its conse- 
crated gifts were consumed, and the fane 
itself wus razed to its foundations. The 
4Etolians also laid waste the temple of 
the Itonic Pallas, of Poseidon at Tna- 
rum and Mantinea, of Artemis at Lusi, 
and of Here at Argos. The other army 
was not slow in retaliating. Marching 
into Thermon on two different occasions, 
Philip vented his rage upon the offerings, 
burned the porticoes of the temple, and 
tore down the ruins. He spared the stat- 
ues of the gods, however, and those which 
bore inscriptiona conaecrating them to 
any deity. All others, not less than two 
thousand in number, were mutilated and 
overthrown. At Nikephorion he demol- 
ished the temples and images of the 
gods alike. At Pergamos not only were 
the sacred edifices and altars prostrated, 
but even the stones were broken into 
pieces, that the buildings might never 
again be erected. 

The Athenians, also, were destined to 
suffer from the malicious violence of 
Philip. Having quitted his alliance for 
that of the Romans in the war which 
broke out between him and the latter 
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nation in 200 n.c., they found their ter- 
ritory invaded by the Macedonian mon- 
arch, who plundered the temples and 
ravaged the gardens, the tombs of the 
Attic heroes, the Academy, and other 
buildings in the suburbs. In a second 
incursion he broke in pieces a large 
number of statues, and demolished the 
shrines which he had previously des- 
ecrated, here also, as at Pergamos, re- 
ducing the stones to fragments, that the 
edifices might not be rebuilt. The Athe- 
nians, enraged at this wantonness, passed 
an ordinance that the statues of Philip 
and all members of his family should 
be destroyed, and the places containing 
inscriptions in his honor regarded as un- 
holy and infamous. 

For more than two hundred years 
works of art seem ‘to have suffered little 
beyond the losses and breakages occa- 
sioned by transporting them from place 
to place, and by the wear and tear to 
which fragile marbles would naturally 
be exposed in public thoroughfares, 
baths, theatres, circuses, and market- 
places. But darker days were coming. 
The night which settled over the Ro- 
man world during the ghastly period of 
imperial crime was not less disastrous to 
art than to humanity. Scarcely twenty- 
five years had elapsed after the death 
of Augustus when Caligula ordered the 
statues of eminent Romans, which had 
been removed by that emperor from 
the overcrowded Capitol to the Campus 
Martius, to be thrown down and broken 
to pieces. Subsequently he struck the 
heads from the finest images of the gods, 
and replaced them with his own repul- 
sive features. He even wished to con- 
vert the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias into 
a likeness of himseli, but, failing to re- 
move it from Greece, did not carry out 
his intention. After his death his stat- 
ues were destroyed by order of the Sen- 
ate, and it is probable that many antique 
works, then regarded merely as imperial 
portraits, were demolished with the reat. 
Claudius cut out the head from two 
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paintings of Alexander the Great, and 
substituted that of Augustus instead. 
Nero, who personally took part in the 
public games of Greece and aspired to 
be the most skillful charioteer of his 
day, threw down the figures of former 
victors at Olympia, and according to 
Suetonius cast some of them into the 
sewers. His reign, however, witnesserl 
a still more serious disaster to art in the 
great conflagration at Rome in 64 a. p. 
Of the fourteen sections of the city only 
four escaped injury. In this fire num- 
berless statues must have perished, the 
tract burned over being that in which 
many of the finest works were collected. 
In the couflicts that took place in the 
time of Vitellius, Sabinus, the brother 
of Vespasian, shut himself up in the 
Capitol and protected himself with a 
barricade of statues. Being besieged 
by the imperial party, he defended him- 
self by breaking in pieces the ancient 
marbles and hurling them down on the 
heads of his assailants. At length Vi- 
tellius ordered the Capitol to be set on 
fire, and burned in it Sabinus and his 
followers. Among the works thus con- 
sumed was Lysippos’ bronze figure of a 
dog licking its wounds, which stood in 
the cella of Juno, and was considered 
such a miracle of art that the custodians 
were responsible for it with their lives. 
Domitian, like Caligula, made himself 
so oilions to all classes that after his as- 
sassination the Senate ordered his like- 
nesses to be utterly destroyed. Those 
of bronze were therefore melted and 
sold, and those of marble were reduced 
to fragments, only one —or according 
to some authorities three — remaining. 
The torso of ane, all battered, cut, and 
hacked, was discovered near Frascati in 
1758, showing the violence with which 
the sentenee against him had been ex- 
ecuted. His wife, Domitia, seems to 
have been treated with similar indignity. 
Other portraits of the emperor, however, 
were subsequently made. It was no un- 
common thing to treat in this way the 
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effigies of eminent persons who had for- 
feited the good-will of the people. The 
Athenians in a single year erected three 
hundred and sixty statues, mostly eques- 
trian, to Demetrios Phalereus, but on 
the loss of his popularity destroyed them 
all in a single day. The same fate be- 
fell those of Marius Gratidianus, which 
had been set up in all the public places 
of Rome, Commodus converted the co- 
lossus of Nero into a likeness of himself, 
and according to an improbable story 
by later chronographers even placed his 
head upon that of Rhodes, which was 
reputed to have been set up by Vespa- 
sian or Hadrian after lying prostrate 
for three hundred years. The inhuman 
Maximin not only stripped the temples 
of their gold and silver offerings, but 
melted alike the statues of gods, heroes, 
aud emperors, coining them into money 
to satisfy his own avarice and the greed 
of his soldiers. At length, in the fourth 
century, it became the common practice, 
whenever a tyrant was overthrown, for 
the victor to strike off the heads of all 
his statues and substitute his own, leave 
ing the other portions of the figure un- 
touched. 

The reign of Constantine, however, 
marks a new era in the mutilations of 
ancient art. The conversion of the em- 
peror to Christianity resulted in an im- 
mens6é development of the power of the 
clergy, who for the most part saw in the 
representations of ancient deities only 
the symbols of an abominable idolatry. 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
Augustine had written with severity 
against both painting and sculpture. The 
influence of the councils, beginning with 
that of Nliberis about the year 300 a. p., 
was especially bitter against the latter. 
So long as the statues, or, as they were 
regarded, the idols, of the gods remained, 
they would be worshiped; and so long 
as they were worshiped, men would go 
thronging to perdition, To those who 
cherished such a belief, the path of duty 
could not be doubtful : destroy the idola, 
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and save the souls of men. But this 
was impossible without the imperial au- 
thority, and although Constantine, in 
making Christianity the religion of the 
state, had issued an edict exhorting his 
subjects to embrace the new faith, he 
was too experienced a man of affairs to 
alienate the affections of a large por- 
tion of his subjects by striking wanton- 
ly at the things which they held sacred. 
But Christianity was all the while grow- 
ing, not only through the power of the 
gospel on the hearts of men, but also 
through accessions from that portion of 
the population whose conscience would 
not allow them to be at variance with the 
party for the time being in the ascen- 


dency. At length, in the latter part 
of his reign, the natural development of 
events and the increasing influence of 
the church won from the emperor a man- 
date that the snare of idolatry should 
the 


Agents were accordingly sent out 


be removed from before feet of 
men. 
through the cities and rural districts of 
the realm, who, armed with royal au- 
thority, commanded the priests to bring 
forth the images of the gods from their 
inmost shrines. Such as were of silver 
or gold were thrown into the crucible to 
be reconverted into bullion. ‘Those of 
gold, and ivory were stripped of their 
precious materials, but the useless and 
unsightly kernel was left as a grim ad- 
monition to the deluded worshipers of 
the worthlessness of these manufactured 
gods. Such as were of bronze were car- 
ried away entire to adorn the streets, 
forums, and palaces of the imperial city. 
Among these were the Sminthian and 
the Delphic Apollo, the Delphic tripod, 
the Muses Mount Helikon, and 
the celebrated Pan which Pausanias the 
Spartan and the states of Greece ded- 


from 


icated at the close of the Persian war. 
In certain cases the temples were re- 
consecrated as churches under the pat- 
ronage of some saint. In others they 
were stripped of their doors and roofs, 
and allowed to fall gradually into ruin. 
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The shrine of Venus on Mount Labanus, 
however, and that of Asklepios at Age, 
in Cilicia, were wholly destroyed, with 
the statues they contained. Near the 
Forum Tauri in Constantinople stood a 
temple built by Severus, adorned with 
marble, ivory, bronze, and silver statues 
of all the deitie 


s, Which were known as 


the gods of Severus. ‘These were ap- 
propriated by Constantine, wl ‘aused 
the marble to be chisele d over into sub- 
jects ofa less objectionable character. 
Eusebius relates with pious satisfaction 
that, on beholding their fanes every- 
where laid waste, many of the people 
embraced the true fait] il 
though by no means convinced of 
superiority, openly derided the old, when 
they saw inside the 
held so 


which had been crammed into t 


images they had 


sacred dirty rags and straw 
m, or 
the bones and skulls of human beings 
that 


their 


had been used by soothsayers ix 
divinations. 

It must be confessed that 

lation to Christianity Constanti 
played in a remarkable manner that far- 
seeing sagacity which contributed so 
largely to his wonderful success. Stand- 
ing on the border of two great eras, he 
was the first to see the resistless inner 
power of the new religion, and to con- 
vert it 
complishment of his will. 


ace 
His eye it 


a purely secular 
tl 


into a mighty engine for the 
was which, in sense, 


discerned the truth he 


1at by the cross 


was to conquer, and his éy 7 TW VIKHOELS 
was but the projection upon the heavens 
of that great fact which his comprehen- 
sive mind had already grasped. Nom- 
inally accepting the principles of Chris- 
tian belief, it was only just before his 
death that he need of 
baptism, and availed himself of its hal- 


discovered his 
lowed efficacy in time to save his soul 
and secure an unquestioned place among 
the the faith. Professedly 
the champion of the gospel, he was not 


heroes of 


less the fosterer of pagan philosophy, 
and under his patronage the schools of 
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Athens wer nee more throngé d with 


pupils from all parts of the empire. Ac- 


] . <a +] 1 ] . 
ledg is ti the Wod who was 
] 

| 


know 
ed in the teachings of the Naz- 
insensible to the 

while adorn- 


snduring 


Poe nae 
rted into 


treasury. 


accuston i l ve. Ae) probably 
did not na ‘ ce j > 
West and the coasts of Asia Minor in 
the East, | certainly did not reach 
Africa, Gaul, or even Italy ‘ Much less 
can they be supposed to have been ear- 
iore distant provinces 

of the empire. His sons, Constans and 
Constantius, found it necessary, after his 
death, to pass severe enactments against 
sacrifices to idols, yet for over fifty 
years more than four hundred temples 
and shrines remained in » city of 
Rome alone, in which the heathen wor- 
ship still p1 led, and the lives of vic- 
tims wel I iu nn the altars of the 
j neo -worship, indeed, 
was th n itural expression of the 
religious ling of the times. In this 
respect the Christians were not much in 
advance of their pagan brethren, and 
the great Const ine, who had broken 
statues and denounced idolatry in his 


1: ] ] 1 
, died tO Hay AMPs t 


yurned before 

own effigy and to be addressed in 
prayers by his di subjects, in whose 
estimation he become scarcely less 
a rat ity than Herakle S and Theseus had 
been to the Greeks. 

Other emperors continued the policy 
which Constantine had begun. About 
the year 375 Gratian overthrew many 
statues of the gods, and in 383 great 


numbers were demolished in Greece, 
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under Valentinian IJ., among tl 
cording to some acco I 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias. 
however, it was the statue 
pieion at Athens whicl 
stroyed, as this and the renown 
of Pheidias are sometimes 

by historians. But it was in the 
Theodosius the Great that th 
spoliation ol works OL art 
began. This empe Por. whose 
orthodox Christi unity found 
activity j reasures against 
gan whose 
led him 
the forum at (¢ onstantino] 
its great champion so near 
that it could be 

with every sort of filth by 

by, at length issued an order that 
temples should be closed ‘ 
abolished throughout the Roman world. 
Though this was no more than Constans 
and Constantius had previously done, 
the strength of the ecclesiastical party 
was now able to give 1e@ command 
an effectiveness which before it had not 
possess¢ d. The monks and clergy, eall- 
ing upon the faithful of tl 
cordingly proce¢ ded to eal ry 
into execution in their ow 
breaking in pieces the statu 
up or demolishing the templ 
ing the libraries connected 

These violent outbreaks were 
directed against 

mystic worship, as 

and Bacchus, Mit 

like, but eventually ext 

shrines as well. The conversion of 
temples into churches in some instances 
saved them, but their precious contents 
were doomed. MRufinus, in his continu- 
ation of the Ecclesiastical [History ol 
Eusebius, has graphically described the 
destruction of the great statue of Jupi- 
ter Serapis at Alexandria. The attend- 
ants of the temple had announced that 
the god himself would protect this ven- 
erable fane. In 391 A. p., however, the 
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mob, led on by Archbishop Theophilus, 
Then it 


known the 


the edifice. 


] 


priests made 


stormed and took 


2 that tl] 
was that the 


dreadful will of the deity. If 


legious hands were lifted 


statue, the heavens would fall, 
would yawn and all nature 


would sink back into the primeval chaos. 


The Christians, imbued with the 


super- 
l 


stition of the sitated, and the de- 


age, he 


vout worshipers of Serapis waited in 
+7 } . 
slience,. At ieneth one of© 
rest, seized 


awe-struck 
the 


an axe and de: 


soldiers, 


| ] rae aus 
ul the Image a tk 


low upon 
shout apparently 
» one side and of nervous 


1 1 


uncertainty on the other burst from 


the lips of the assembled multitude ; but 
the 
earth showed signs ol opeuing, the cour- 
the Christians was restored. <A 
cloud of dust arose interior 
the 


til at leneth the ill-fated 


when neither nor the 


age of 


1 e 
irom tie ot 


statue, as blow sueceeded blow, 


un- 


trate on the pavement of 

Ropes were then placed around it 
The 
bers were carried in triumph through 
the 


burned in the 


it was broken in pieces. mem- 


streets, while the torso Was 


the 
The 


utensils and those mystic symbols of 


oreat 


presence of 


assem- 
bled people in the forum. sacred 
procreation with which the student of 
ancient religions is familiar were raised 
aloft and borne amid jeers and mockery 
through the market-place, and no indig- 
nity was omitted which could degrade the 
The 


populace, enraged beyond endurance by 


god or humiliate his worshipers. 


these needless insults, at length made an 
attack upon the Christians, who, in the 
struggle which followed, came off far 
from victorious. But the emperor was 
on their side, and the issue could not 
be doubtful. Armed with his authority, 
they went throughout the city, tearing 
down the busts of the god which were 
attached to the walls of houses, or set up 
in the vestibules and windows or above 
the doors, and replacing them with the 
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sign of the cross. From Alexandria the 


movement spread throughout Egypt, till 
in every city, village, and fort 


ified place, 


in eve rural spot, along ey 


ry 


] ctr y 
ana stream, 


S¢ 


and even in the de 
| 1 


altars were broken and demolished, and 
the land which had been consecrated 


to demons was ‘ed t ultivation. 


oe adh Se eel 
Similur scenes were enact e i 


isewnere. 
lours 


— ] ] 
pursued Same Ge- 


vatious 
currence. 


attribute these sures to al 


> Wea 


direct command 0 » emperor, it 


ertheless true tl loose rein 


tween them and his pagan subjects, as 
: attack on the temple of Dionysos 
Alexandria, ‘Theodosius 
authority directly upon their side. 
It is 


this 
chiefly 
to places remote from the two capitals 
of the empire, as cities in Gaul, Asia, 


At Rome it seems 


to have been limited to tl 


4] 
however, that 


probable, 


, a ] 
S connhead 


work of destruction wa 


Africa, and Spain. 


rivate mu- 


tilation of statues by over-zealous indi- 


ied on 
eunuchs of imperial court, 
] 


nt 


by the 


who were 1e@ ot decorating 
their palaces with 
from the temples. 
abuses an officer was appointed, called 
Beautiful Objects, — 


the Centurion of 


Centurio Nite neLwtm Re rum, —- whose 


duty it was to have the city patrolled 
nightly by his soldiers, in order that its 
treasures of art migl 
At length, in 399 a, 
a decree which, though again prohibit- 
the 


sculpture ; but, 


it not be molested. 


pD., Honorius issued 


ing sacrifices, forbade further de 
struction of temples or 


were con- 


Nine 


years afterwards, by a complete change 


far as numberless works 


cerned, the order came too 


SO 
late. 


of policy, he commanded the statues to 
be removed, not only from the temples, 
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but from 


buildings. ‘The testin ony 


palaces and public 
of subsequent 
modern excava- 


» that this de- 


historian 


tions, compels 1 t ey 


Three 
the 
Younger ordered the demolition of all 
the temp | I 
The 


Honoriu iSst | his last-mentioned de- 


cree Was lly carried out. 


years h, Theodosius 


in which 


ul capital invested 

ce, and subject d to 
horrors of famine ahd 
rms of capitulation ex- 
well 


neluded thirty thousand 


acted by the Gothic king are 


known. ‘They 
pounds of silver and five thousand of 


To obt 


metal was 


gold. sum thy precious 
] images of 

1 -y a 

the gods th many statues 

of solid 


ble. Among the 


stroyed in thi 


ilv« r, into the cruci- 
works which were de- 
s Way was a celebrated fig- 
ure of the goddess Virtus, but the quality 
which she r 

fled from the 

Ceesar and Scipio. 


In 


having ay 


had long since 


e countrymen of 


Vandal 


murder 


Genseric, 
of Valen- 
bronze tiles from 
Capitol, collected all the 
and, placing his plun- 


I5D A. D., 


tinian, stri 
the roof of 
imperial 

der bronze 


with number of 


statues on the whole 
to Africa to adorn the city of Carthage, 
which he had made the capital of his 
kingdom. 


] 1: 
a Ship, sent 


But a severe storm arose, 


and the vessel was lost before reaching 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
later 
] 


large 


Two years 


an earthquake over- 


threw many buildings at Rome, 

burying a considerable number of stat- 

ues in their fall. 
When the Goths, 


9 


sieced Rome in 937, 


under Vitiges, be- 
the Mole of Ha- 
drian, now the Castle of St. Angelo, was 
converted into a fortress, in which the 
of defended 
selves with valor. 


soldiers selisarius them- 


great Being hard 


pressed by the enemy, they broke up 
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the with which the 
was adorned, and hurled them down on 
the heads of 


that 


statues structure 
their assailants. 
this 


Barb rin 


Among 
the works fate 
doubt the 


and the statue of Septimius 


met were ho 


celebrated Faun 
Severus, 
both of which were foun lying in the 
ditch surrounding the castle, when it 
was cleared out by Urban VIII., eleven 
The 


statues of ancl 


centuries later. same use had been 


made of the Byzanti- 


um, when it was invested 


troops 


» ] 
R me aiso 


of the same Severus, in 196. 
between 
II. Two 
city were then burned, the 
st that had 


time of Nero. As 
the quarters traversed by the fire were 
Coliss 


Forum, and the ¢ apitol, there i 


suffered severely i ie war 
Henry [V. and Gregory \ 
thirds of the 
conflagration being the gre 
visited it from the 
chiefly those around thi um, the 
every 
reason to believe that, with the ancient 
buildings, many valuable works of 
sculpture must also have perished. 


It has been 
the conquest Ol 


the custom to describe 


Rome by the Northern 


nations as especially disastrous to art, 


and historians have found opportunity 


for many brilliant passages in portray- 


ing the destruction of ancient marbles 
at their hands. ‘To a limited de 


this is 


gree, 10 


doubt, true, and we may with 


} 


safety picture to ourselves scenes in the 


sack of the city in which the reckless 
to dash 
that the 


purchase 


soldier would lift his battle-axe 
in pieces some precious statue 
modern world would gladly 

such 


at almost its weight in gold; but 


occurrences are to be regarded as acts 
of individual wantonness rather than as 
part of any regular system of devasta- 
tion. It was plunder, not destruction, 
that the conquerors sought, and such 
plunder as could most easily be trans- 
ported by an army on the march. Works 
of gold and silver, and to some extent 
of bronze, must therefore have suffered 
most at their hands, since these could be 
immediately coined into money, or the 


metal disposed of anywhere at a ready 
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sale. With the exception of the aque- 
ducts, which were frequently cut to in- 
tercept the supply of water when the 
city was besieged, the buildings and the 


public works were for the most part 
left uninjured, and were standing long 
after they are commonly supposed to 
have been destroyed. Art was equally 
fortunate. Procopius, at the middle of 
the sixth century, cites as ocular proof 


of the magnificence of Rome after the 


expulsion of the Goths its immense 
quantity of antique sculpture, which in- 
cluded masterpieces by Pheidias, Lysip- 
pos, and Myron, the famous bronze cow 


He 


declares, indeed, that the city had two 


of the latter being yet in existence. 


populations, equally numerous, — one of 
naa 

o- 
Cas 

Theodorie the 

the 


works still to be seen there, thus show- 


people, and the other of statues. 
ward the end of the same century, 
siodorus, the minister of 
Great, speaks with enthusiasm of 
ing conclusively that the invasions of 
the barbarians were far less destructive 
to 
believe. 


art than it 
The 


and the villas of emperors and wealthy 


has been the fashion to 


smaller cities, however, 
Romans were in many cases less fa- 
vored, and those which dared oppose the 
progress of the invaders were often ley- 
eled to the ground. Puteoli was sub- 
jected to the most wanton violence at 
the hands of Alaric, Genseric, and To- 
tila, the latter of whom also destroyed 
A 
similar calamity befell those that re 


Perusia and numerous other towns. 


fused to open their gates to the victo- 
rious Attila. In such cases there can 
be no doubt that 
in the general devastation. 


works of art shared 
While en- 
camped at ‘Tibur, preparatory to the 
of Rome, the army of Totila laid 
waste a great part of the town and the 
splendid villa of Hadrian, in which for 
four centuries had been garnered up 


sieve 
1¢ ge 


some of the most precious monuments 
of antiquity. The sculptures found here 
in modern times, broken, cut, and bat- 
tered by the strokes of axes, show how 


and Roman Sculpture. IT 
these 
while the multitudes of 
the last 


vindictive barbarians could be, 
which, 
a half, 


have been taken from the ruins to adorn 


statues 
in three centuries and 
almost all the museums of Europe in- 
dicate what a vast treasure-house of 


this imperial 


art 
The 
conquests of the Saracens, too, were not 
The 


whose magnificent vil 


villa had been made. 


less disastrous. luxurious Baie, 
1s contained many 
an ancient masterpiece, was sacked by 
them, and their fierce hatred of images 


must have found free exercise in shat- 


tering alike the effigies ot gods and the 
Capua, An- 


towns 


statues of eminent men. 


tium, Cum, and other were 


The cel- 
the Na- 


ples Museum are doubtless to be 


entirely destroyed by them. 


A , 
Psyche of 


ebrated Venus and 


looked 


upon as memorials of their ck solating 
career, as probably also are the Apollo 
Belvedere and the Borghese Gladiator, 
both of which adorned the imperial pal- 
ace of the favorite seaside resort of La- 
tium. 

What has been said of the } 


in Italy may apply with equal 


ubarians 
truth to 
their career in Greece. Here, too, the 
accounts of their ravages seem to have 
exaggerated. Notwith- 
standing the statement that Alaric de- 
molished all the temples which had hith- 


been greatly 


erto been spared, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that, coming from a career of 
wanton devastation in the Hellenic terri- 
tory, his army would so suddenly have 
moder- 
ation which they displayed in Italy. 


acquired the temperance and 
Evidence exists, too, that the buildings 
said to have been destroyed by him were 
standing many years after his death. 
Indeed, it was in Athens that the monu- 
ments of antiquity remained longest un- 
injured. The story of the terror which 
caused him to lead away his troops on 
beholding the lofty figure of the Athene 
Promachos frowning on him from the 
Acropolis is no doubt a fiction, born in 
the imagination of the pagan writer 
Zosimos, who transferred to the breast 





rry 


have 
The 


SO 


OWN. 


more, he 
showe ) other OC- 
casio} Athene whose 


g the medi- 
he saddest 
ry. By the 
ame extinct 
under the 
ideas. The 
Arianism 
called 


1] 


> aviest 


dom hal 
strug 


and oth 


learning 

chan- 

drawn 

shristian 

ol religious 
this, the ascetic 
uers — which 
rpretation ; 

y the deeds of 
thems¢ lve s from 
ted as mat- 
This life, 


delu- 


i 


and a 
ertain prep- 
eternity. 
h urs fe ? the 

de 
» austerest use 
ly sufficed to 
snatch tion and win 
a hum Be. 2 mas- 
terpiec were therefore 
regarded as but the vain and profitless 
toys of world]: atification. But 


thi 
this 


was 


+ 


not all. lr) vere the embodi- 
ment of a re itagonistic to the 
; : : 
rinciples of and many of 
hem were associat vith rites of the 
The hard battle 
which the champions of ( 


I 
t 


5 a 
lmmoraiity. 


srossest 
I st 
i] . 


hristianity had 
their 
wounds which 


so lately won was still vivid in 


remembrance, and the 


they had received in the conflict had 


not yet lost their soreness. 


Twilight of Greek and Roman Sculpture. 


Under the influence of te: 


these it is not surprising 


7 
indifference to works of art ld orad- 


shou 


ually have been brought al Val- 


: : 
1el scarcely more than so many blocks 


ut 
ibe 


of uncut marble from the the 


quarries, 


t . = ] 
Statues were 


most precious ft to totter 


from their bases through 
to be mutilated at the pl 
passer-by, to be torn down by 
zealous i 

faith, and, 

gradually coveres 

mulations of e: 

their broken and di 

berti tell f an antiqui 


was discovered in digg 


ious ] f 
agauions ot house at 


Se f 4] 
middie of the V 


fourteenth century, and was 
erected with ve the pub- 
lic fountain. 

verses in war witl 

; SE 

fens in puvile Counell 
their misfortunes were a 
. 


divine wrath, sent upon tl 


their leni ucy to thi 
continue as 
remain 1 
one of their numl 
broken to pleces and 


orentine t 


° } . 
in the I 
{ 7) tc mio} not lhat 
iIrPagkimMehts MIL NOt pouut 


In a 


irew t 


ylenese 


os eae ss \T_1 
Soll. Slmuar spirit Aiaia- 
testa tl he statue of Vire 


Mincio, because the peopl 
the honor which 
} 


for the saint 


great poet 


been reserved 


Chrysoloras, near the clo 


‘ } . 
century, says that Many tie 


trious men, with their law 


phies were to be seen in 
thrown and rolling in the mud and filth 
of the streets, some were hoy lessly shat- 


fulfilled th 


foundations and walls of 


tered, not a few oflice of 
stones for the 
buildings, others were used as mounting- 
blocks for horses, or employ: d to build 
and asses; while 


many were burnt into lime, and count- 


inclosures for cattle 


less numbers covered up beneath thorns 
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and brambles and growing trees, or bur- 


ied out of sight in the ground. 


These results were promoted by the 
1 A] 
va % 


unsettled character of 
the abler and more energetic intellects 


the times. 


} 


outside the ranks of the clerey found 


ol 


employment in the profession 


Italy was for centuries the wmuster- 


ground of hostile armies, whose achieve- 
indelibly etched upon 


} 1 
ments have been 


pages of European history. The 


between rival factions 
at any moment to 
if filled 


towers and castles, 


eadly strife, were 


whose frowning walls looked down on 


a | we 
‘elul citizens at eve turn. 


ry 
the hill- 


opel 
l l 


v " 
» birds’-nests upon 
naeer ih] . ] 
1aCCesslvie TOCKS O 
] 
‘se strongholds 
nh precipitous 
l pl pil u 
en 
yublie si 


; 
uares, along the narrow stre 


of republican and imperial 


Not only 


themselves were often 


grandeur, 
ancient edifices 


] 


used *the same 


bhi 7. ] ] ; 
purpose. The mausoleums of Hadrian, 


Augustus, and Cecilia Metella, the tri- 


umphal arches of Titus, Constantine, 
and Septimius Severus, the Septizonium 
the latter emperor, the Coliseum, 
the theatre of Marcellus, the baths of 
Constantine, and the Pala- 
tine Hill were converted into fortresses 


So intolerable 


of 


ruins of the 


by the Roman nobility. 
that 


1258 the senator Branealeone, who 


strife of factions become 
in 
was invested with dictatorial power in 
k the evil, found it 


order to che neces- 
sary to demolish a hundred and forty 
of these strongholds, among them tem- 
ples, palaces, baths, and other venerable 
monuments of antiquity. Such statues 
as they contained must have been de- 
stroved at the same time. 

But another method of utilizing the 
it- 
They were standing vacant, they 


ancient structures readily suggested 
self. 
were falling into ruin, they were no 
longer of any use either to gods or men, 


and Roman Sculpture. 3 
needless encumbrances 
Why transport 


from distant quarries, when here were 


they were only 
of the ground. stone 
materials ready fashioned to hand: 
he unimaginw#tive masters of 
Rome 
see 

Yet 


which 


this seemed the height of 


there other 
influenced them 


were 


buildings, as upon the 


the ancient an- 
written. 


They 


cient statues, anathema 
They were not merel; 
were tainted with the 


yaaganism. The 


T 
i 
had been polluted 


martyrs, the temples 
places of idols, the 


1 1 
r 


consecrated to the obscene 
] f 


pleasures licentious 


ol a 
baths were still reeking wit] 
vhie 


To this Was add 


tious aw 


oreles 


memories of 


heaven to the blush. 
J oh . f ‘ 
‘ling of superst 
Oo A 
oe ie ae ical eiuiticd 
thin the medieval mind 
those stupendous st1 
No 


mighty sweep of wall 


human hands 


massive vaults and 

Demons alone could ha 
and by demons must the w » been 
Virgil and the 


had possessed the p 
| 


performed. poets 


which 


tent 


summoned these lost from the 


spirits 
abyss, and by their infernal pow 
huge stones had been piled, block 
block, 


ments of the ancient world. 


into those time-defying monu- 


reverence might have been 
the 


skill was therefore destroyed, and the 


feit lor sucn 


structures as triumphs of human 
only motive which could have prompted 


As a 


were 


their preservation was wanting. 


result, the crowbar and the axe 
called into requisition, and edifices the 
like of which the world has never be- 
held were torn down by ecclesiasti 

for the 


churches and secular buildings of Rome ; 


and nobles, to furnish materials 
while such masterpieces as the Niobe 
and Farnese Flora were buried beneath 
falling masonry, or left, shattered and 
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the dé- 
roofs and walls, or by 
sifted 
From 


overthrown, to be covered by 
bris of crumbli 


the sand which the wind slowly 


over their lisfigur l loveliness. 
the Coliseum alone 
the Palaz 
the Pal 


difficult 


have been erected 
nie zla, the Cancelleria, 

e, and it would be 
ertainty how many 
} 


houses of the modern 


other 
city. las V. quarried the Temple 
Peace for his own buildings, Sixtus 
IV. destroyed the circular temple of 
Hercules, VIII. 


sv7an hj ‘ “4 lan N 
izeqa his arcu 1 uS¢ 


ol 


author- 
of what- 
lor 


» must be obtained, 


ever antique masonry thi 
these 1 


y chose. 
and ma L {ol { manultacture was 
ready at tues and mar- 


ble ornam 


profusio1 


sted in such 


No care was 
taken to 


at the 


They were 
to 


n, and none questioned 


W ho chose 


iy one 


In the Basilica Julia 
alone ‘s’ yards have 


-cultel 


been foun different points ; 


and here a arts of the city 
and vici l tions, 
ble colul 


building 


mar- 
of 


pre c1ous 


incrustations 


Statues Ol 


due dl 


1, were re- 
was this 
all 


of his day, great and 


custom th 
the moder 


beautiful and adorned with 


] 


palaces, chur ind ather edifices, had 


been cemented with lime made from an- 
tique marbles. Although an earthquake, 
described by the poet, overthrew many 
monuments in 1549, there seems to be 
the dis- 


innumerable statues 


no method for 


counting 
sY » *~)) A \f 
appearance Of 


which he ; were still in the city 


except on the supposition that they 


were utilized in this way. So complete 


was the destruction that Poggio, not 


more than seventy-five years later, de- 


all the colossi and 


clared that, out of 


statues erected to eminent men in mar- 


ble and bronze, only six remained. 
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These were the equestrian figure of 
Marcus Aurelius; the Tiber, 
the Louvre; the Nile of 
the Marforio; and 
Monte Cavallo, then looked up 


of the 


now in 
Vatican 3 


the 


the horsemen of 
ym as rep- 
resenting two ancient 


Poggi 


ous works, intended, as he say: 


con 
philoso- 


phers. » excepts, however, vari- 
, merely 
to cater to the taste for art, —a tement 
which, it must be confessed, capable 
of considerable elasticity of 
The practic { burni 
had 


fourth century, if fore. C 


rpreta- 
| 

tion. statues 
for lime 
ynstan- 
tius IT. found it 


necessary 


to pass a law 


ainst it in 


ag: more stringent 
measures were § 
Valentinian II. 
pesiod these decree 


At ] hg 


of the sixteenth century, 


ntly adopted by 
medieval 
ionger 
available. » middle 
bade the practice 2 
and gave orders th: should not 


be taken from Rome without the espe- 


cial permission of the Pope. Remem- 
bering that this was in the age of Ra- 


el 1u- 


ight, 
1 
that 
could 
be restrained only by so severe a penal- 
In 


phael and Micha 


siasm for antiquities was at its hi 


we may form some conception of 


mad rage for destruction which 


ty as this. the same century antique 


heads and fragments were often found 
built like 
From the masonry of a house near the 


church of St. Lorenzo outside the Walls 


into walls, common stones. 


twenty heads of 


were taken eighteen or 
imperial personages, which went to en- 
lI] of the Car- 
Even Paul III., though 
loving and protecting to the 
rubbish resulting from the previous de- 


rich the famous collection 


dinal Farnese. 
art, added 
struction of towers and fortresses in 
the Forum by demolishing three small 
churches and over two hundred houses 


] 
the 


and other buildings between arches 
of Titus and Constantine, when he con- 
structed his triumphal street from the 
Porta San Sebastiano to the Capitol, pre- 


paratory to the reception of Charles V., 
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in 1936, The débris from the neigh- 
boring hills was also deposited here 
when the old foundations were cleared 
for the erection of new structures, until 
the accumulation in some places reached 
a depth of forty feet, and such works 
as had escaped destruction were buried 
hopelessly beneath it. A similar state 


of things existed in other parts of the 


city. The 


] 
| 
i 


scarcity of metal, too, caused 


to be 


in equal 
Six- 


ie bronzes of antiquity 
demand for the needs of the times. 
LV. destroyed the 
bridge across the 


Urban \ 


the beams and ceiling in 


a) 
rt 


tus most ancient 


Tiber for cannon-balls. 


III. removed the bronze from 


the portico of 


the Pantheon, and converted it into the 


} 1: - 1 nv , 
coiumns which support the canopy ol 


the high altar of St. Pete r’s, and into 


eannon for the defense of the papal 


fortress of is no rea- 


+ - ] 'T} ) 
St. Angelo. There 
: 


son to suppose, indeed, that these pon- 


tiffs would feel toward seulptures in 


enderness which those i 
iad failed to awaken within them, 
and masterpieces by Myron and Lysip- 
pos may have been among the works 
that disay 


ynpeared fore) er in the meltir oe 
ppeal i \ ik Ui 1Citlh = 


pot of the founder. Sunt ¢dola anti- 
quorum, — * They are the idols of the 
ancients,” — growled Adrian VI., as he 
walked through the Belvedere gallery 
tion to succeed the muni- 


Leo X. Pius V., n« 


century later, debated the question of re- 


after his elé 
ficent arly half a 
moving the statues of the gods from the 
Vatican, and Sixtus V., at the expiration 
of twenty years more, ordered all such 
The 


importance of keeping in mind the dis- 


to be thrown from the Capitol. 


tinction between sacred and sect 
is here seen. In antiquity it w: 

latter which suffered most, the figures of 
the gods being generally preserved by 
the Greeks and Romans in their foreign 
times the 
The statues of the 
ancient deities were the most obnoxious 


and domestic wars. In later 


reverse was true. 
to the champions of the Christian faith, 
and hence were frequently destroyed 
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when those of heroes and eminent men 
escaped. Bargzeus, professor of belles- 
lettres at Pisa in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, and the defender of 
papal iconoclasm as directed against 
the works of classic art, mentions the 
fact that almost all the statues found in 
his time overturned upon the ground 
those of Venus, 


were Apollo, Jupiter, 


Mercury, Bacchus, satyrs, and similar 
superstitions and 
fables of the pagan religion. 
that 


struction was a purely ecclesiastical one; 


subjects relating to the 
From this 


he infers the motive of their de- 


and such, no doubt, it was. Thrown 


down and broken partly by command 


of the Popes, partly by the zeal of the 


people ; jeered and mocked at and spit 


upon by those within whose bosoms 


their beauty could awaken no responsive 


Tee 


ling; made the target of missiles ; 
their shattered fragments employed to 
prop the pots of the 


stop the 


housewife or to 


chinks of walls; their heads 
rolled about by boys in 


sport, or used, 


it may be, as cannon-balls to subserve 


the needs of medixval artillery, — what 
crime had these frail beings of the 
The 
1 
I 


surviving an age which could appreciate 


agination committed ? crime of 
their worth. 

One cannot dwell upon considerations 
like these without emotions of the deep- 
est sadness. As we think of those mas- 
terful creations in which the ancient ar- 
tist had embodied the choicest feelings 
of his soul, and in imagination see them 
shivered by the axe and sle 


then stand by the kiln 


loe-hammer, 
and look upon 
the fragments as they gradually crum- 
ble into lime, or beside the furnace of 
the bronze-moulder, and watch the metal 
of 


fair, sweet features that have calmly 


of exquisite hands and limbs, or 
looked the centuries in the face and felt 
no change, slowly melting to a liquid 
delicate 
and still more delicate spiritual qualities 


mass, in which their outlines 


are forever lost, we involuntarily ex- 
claim, in the language of the Northern 
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light ot the 


alone that 
fate. In 
il ir series of 
‘he Fortuna 
ol the sun, 
tantine in the 
by Julian to 

| covered with 

earth, cross that the 


had 


to be engraved upon its ehead. 


on 


champion of caused 
It is 


Be equally ob- 


probable th 


paganism, 
loss in an 
have been 
lian himself, 
front of the 
en to pieces 
rough abhor- 


ded only as 
Arians, on 
the patronage 

] 


threw into 


xander, Me- 
phanes, Mary, Jesus,and Paul, which 
Constantir had I near his 


: : 
colum) ra confia- 


oreat 
oration :odosius the 


Younger, a triple statue of porphyry, 
id , Constan- 
en and ¢car- 

smperor sent 
mote parts and 

h threats of ven- 

urned. The rob- 

threw them- 
into the sea. 
broucht, divers 
rewards were 
could not be 
works 
of 
Menander, made of wrought silver, eight 


recovered. many 


brought t onstantinople was 


one 


cubits wide and fifteen cubits long. This 


was appropriated by the Emperor Mar- 


cianus, who converted it into coin for 
the roy 


for distribution among the 


al treasury, or, as Codinus says, 


poor. 
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During the reign of 
Ardaburius, 
upon a 
and fat, and so 
ished it; 


. his gen- 


eral, while in Thrace, came 


statue of Ierodiaa backed 
+) 
hick ous 
whereupon he 

i 
hundred and thirty-three 
Elated at his 
to 
emperor, either from cupidity, 


of 


for such an 


announce it 
purpose conveyin 
invasi 
rogativ , ordered him to be 
Anastasius melt 


statues which ador 


one of Constanti 


metal for hi 


figure. This w 
hich 


formerly 


Tauri, upon tl 
Theod 


stood, the latt 


the 
statue of 
prost rated 


by an earthgqu: magni- 


ficent column, whi d upon 


a socle of whit wenty teet high, 
: ‘ a ae é 
consisted of l normous blocks of 


: 
porphyry, eacl liameter 


and ten feet thick. perto- 


rated vertically with a eoch! y passage, 
which, when the 


‘e placed in 
position, formed inuou 
staircase from the 


When it is rem ‘ed that this stone 


is so hard 


a 
windig 


1 to the top. 
I 


lire years 


for the chiseling and polishing of an or- 


dinary stat some conception may 


formed of the task 


enormous 


structing a work like this. The figure 
of Anastasius was itself 


that of Apollo, 


Pheidias, and remained till th 


eded by 
which was attributed to 
reign of 
Alexis Comnenos in the twelfth century. 
Justinian overthrew the leaden column 
supporting the silver statue of Theodo- 
sius in the Forum Augusteum, convert- 
ing the lead into water-pipes for the 
public aqueducts, and using the precious 
metal, which weighed over seven thou- 
sand pounds, to defray the expense of 
This 


tiles 


his own equestrian figure. was 
the the 
Chalke, and was erected upon a por- 


made out of bronze of 
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phyry pillar in the place in which its 
predecessor had stood. In the Hippo- 
drome was a colossus of hewn stones 
sheathed with plates of bronze. These 
were stripped off in the barbarian inva- 
sions, but the rest of the structure was 
to be seen there as late as the sixteenth 
century. At the close of the sixth, Mau- 
ritius broke in pieces all the statues of 
the Hexakionion, and also the Fortuna 
Urbis which Constantine had brought 
from Rome, and which for two centuries 
and a half had stood above the arch of 
the palace. It was probably this same 
figure whose hands Michael Rhangabe 
ordered to be cut off, that factions against 
the emperor might not prosper. 

In the Forum Bovis was the bronze 
figure of a bull, erected by Valentinia- 
nus, the chamberlain of Constans. This, 
like bull of Phalaris 
Agrigentum, was used as a furnace in 
which criminals were burned to death. 


the famous at 


It is said to have been frequently em- 
ployed by Julian in ridding himself of 
the Christians, and continued to con- 
sume its human victims till the time of 
Phocas, at the beginning of the seventh 
century. This emperor was overthrown 
and thrust into it by his rival Herakleios, 
and the afterward melted 
and coined into money for the enroll- 
On the right 
side of the Forum of Constantine stood 
twelve porphyry statues 


Statue Was 


mentof troops in Pontus. 


and twelve 
gilded sirens. ‘Two of these were de- 
molished, three carried to the church of 
St. Mamas, and the rest left for a long 
time Not without touches of 
grim humor did these old iconoclasts set 
about their destructive task, laughing 


in situ. 


and cracking many a joke as the works 
of ancient genius disappeared beneath 
their hands. ‘“ Come, Herakles,” said a 
certain Diagoras, as he placed on the 
fire the fragments of a fine old wooden 
statue of the hero which he had split up 
for fuel, “ you have already performed 
twelve labors; now undertake a thir- 
teenth, and cook me a dish of lentils.” 
VOL. LIV. — NO. 322. 12 
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It is curious to reflect that this sally 
constitutes its author’s sole claim to im- 
But for it 
would long since have become extinct, 


mortality. his very name 
—so high a value do men place on 
that rare quality, wit. 

In the Zeugma—a place so called 
because, when the bones of St. Stephen 
the martyr were brought to the city, the 
to the 
chariot, and drew it thence to the baths 


. 
mules at this point were yoked 


of Constantine — was a figure of Venus 
This 
was regarded not only as the protecting 


standing upon a twisted column. 


deity of the lupanar, situated near by, 
but also as an infallible test of female 
virtue. Whenever in a given case the 
latter quality was called in question, it 
was the custom to conduct the culprit to 
the Zeugma, and set her face to face 
with the statue of the goddess. If in- 
nocent, she departed unharmed; if not, 
her clothing was suddenly torn from her 
by a mysterious and irresistible power, 
and her guilt was made manifest to the 
world. At last the wife, or according 
to certain accounts the sister-in-law, 
of Justinus Curopalates, having encoun- 
tered the same experience while mere- 
ly riding past the spot on horseback, 
on her way to the baths of Blacherne, 
destroyed the statue which had cast so 
heavy a reproach upon her good name. 
The lupanar was afterwards converted 
into a convent, and subsequently into a 
hospital. 

Many ancient statues also perished in 
the destruction of ecclesiastical images 
Bardas Cesar 
removed from the Strategion a Fortuna 
Urbis and a prophetic tripod capable of 
revealing the past, present, and future, 
and demolished the other statues which 
stood there. 


under Leo the Isaurian. 


In the time of this same 
Cesar the Chrusocamera robbed 
of the precious golden statue which gave 


was 


the building its name, and which seems 
never to have been recovered. Over 
the western arch of the Forum Tauri 
were bronze figures of a fly, gnat, flea, 
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and other insects, reputed to have been 
made by direction of that arch-quack 
Apollonios of ‘T'yana on one of his visits 
to Constantinople. As long as they re- 
mained there, say the old chroniclers, 
neither flies, guats, nor fleas entered the 
city. They were thrown down and 
broken to pieces, however, by Basil the 
Macedonian latter half of the 


ninth century, either because, like the 


in the 


modern traveler, he had not experienced 
entire immunity from those vivacious 
pests, or because he regarded such a 
concession to the powers of darkness as 
a greater evil than that which it was 
designed to obviate. The statue of Con- 
stantine, which stood on the great por- 
phyry pillar in the Forum, after remain- 
ing unharmed for more than seven hun- 
dred years, at length fell in a gale, in 
the reign 


ing into fragments 


of Alexis Comnenos, break- 
and killing several 
persons. 


In 


was desolated by no less than four great 


the fifth century Constantinople 


conflagrations. 
dius one of 


In the reign of Arca- 
the senate-houses and its ad- 
jacent buildings were destroyed. Under 
Leo I. fire twice swept over the city, 
and a large part of it was laid in ashes, 
including the great senate-house in the 
Forum of Constantine and all its wealth 


In 


two of the largest 


of the time of 


statues. Basiliskos 
porticoes, the mint, 
the Lausos with its inestimable collection 
of the 
statues of the Forum Augusteum, the 


ancient bronzes and marbles, 
Cistern Basilica, and the great library of 
a hundred and twenty thousand volumes 
were consumed. Among the treasures 
of the latter was the famous book, a hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, made 
from a dragon’s intestines and contain- 
ing the entire Hiad and Odyssey. In 
the the under 
Justinian the town was again set on fire, 
and the Chalke and the baths of Zeux- 
ippos, both so richly stocked with stat- 
ues, were destroyed. In one of these 
great calamities, when nearly the entire 


riot of circus factions 
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city had been leveled to the ground, a 
two-faced seated female figure in the 
Castrum Panormum was protected as 
if by divine power. The fire repeated- 
ly swept up to the spot, and it seemed 
on the point of being consumed; but 
each time the to the 
distance of fifteen ells, and it was pre- 
served. 


flames receded 
It was subsequently carried to 
Persia by Chosroes, and dedicated as 
In 564, 740, 
and 861 the fire-fiend again wrought 
desolation, and much that before had 


an object of worship there. 


escaped was now consumed. Constanti- 
nople was also visited by about a dozen 
severe earthquakes, in several of which 
not only statues and buildings but almost 
the entire city was destroyed. In one 
of these a bronze elephant, which stood 
near the great column of Constantine 
in the Forum, was overturned and one 
of its hind legs broken off. On running 
to set it up, the custodians found in it 
the complete skeleton of a human body 
and a tablet on which were engraved 
the words, “ From Venus, hallowed vir- 
gin, not even in death am IJ separated.” 


The adjectives in the original denote 


their 
were those of a 


by the remains 
So dreadful 


an act of idolatry could not be over- 


agreement that 


fo) 


woman. 


looked, and the statue so hopelessly 
cursed was melted and coined into money 
for the public treasury. It was an 
earthquake, too, which in 224 B. c. over- 
threw the famous Colossus of Rhodes. 
Some conception of the size of this fig- 
ure may be formed from the statement 
of Pliny that few persons could em- 
brace its thumb, while the fingers alone 
were larger than most entire statues. 
After lying on the ground till the seventh 
century of our era, it was broken into 
fragments and sold to a Jew for old 
metal. The weight of the bronze is es- 
timated to have been three hundred and 
sixty tons, and nine hundred camels are 
said to have been required to remove it. 

The capture of Constantinople by 
the Crusaders in 1203 and 1204 was the 
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occasion of two more of those terrific 
conflagrations with which the unfortu- 
nate capital of the East had become 
familiar. ‘The flames, kindled by some 
Flemish pilgrims in a synagogue or 
mosque, continued to rage for eight days 
and nights, traversing the city from the 
harbor to the Bosphorus. In the siege 
of the following year it was again set 
on fire, and in the language of Gibbon 
a space equal to the measure of three of 
the largest cities of France was con- 
sumed. The town was also given up 
for several days to the pillage of the 
soldiers. At this time there still stood 
in the forum a colossal figure of Juno, 
so large that, according to Niketas Aco- 
minatos, four yoke of oxen could scarce- 
ly draw the head to the palace. This 
statement is unquestionably exaggerated, 
but it is possible that the author intend- 
ed to express merely his opinion of 
what the weight would have been found 
to be if the attempt to remove it had 
actually been made. Here also was a 
group representing Paris proffering to 
Venus the golden apple as the prize of 
beauty. On a lofty square pyramid, 
erected under Theodosius the Great or 
Leo the Isaurian, was an elegant female 
figure in bronze, called the Anemodou- 
lion, or Slave of the Winds. This had 
been brought from Dyrrachium by a 
woman who had received it as a dower. 
The statue, as its name implies, served 
the purposes of a weather-vane, and was 
so nicely pivoted that it was turned 
about by the slightest breezes. The 
sides of the pyramid were covered with 


sculptures representing singing birds; 


nude Cupids, in groups of two or three, 
laughing and pelting each other with 
apples; husbandmen engaged in their 
various pursuits, with rustic pipes, milk- 
pails, bleating sheep, and skipping lambs ; 
the sea with its fish, some of which 
were swimming about, some caught in 
nets, and others escaping from the 
meshes and plunging again to the bot- 
tom. Near by were the statues of the 
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twelve winds, four of which, of colossal 
size, had, like the Anemodoulion, been 
In the Fo- 
rum ‘Tauri stood an equestrian statue of 


brought from Dyrrachium. 
immense size, commonly regarded as 
the figure of Bellerophon seated upon 
Pegasus. In the opinion of some, how- 
ever, it represented Joshua commanding 
the sun to stand still, the outstretched 
hand being interpreted as engaged in a 
gesture to the descending orb. In the 
Hippodrome was the Herakles of Taren- 
tum, which had been brought from Rome 
by Constantine. The son of 
was seated upon a basket, over which 
His right 
arm and leg were extended to their 


Alkmene 
was spread the lion’s skin. 


full length, but the left leg was bent at 
the knee and supported the correspond- 
ing elbow, while the head reclined in 
the the left hand. 
was portrayed with 


hollow of The hero 


broad chest and 
shoulders, massive legs, powerful arms, 
and hair curling in ringlets, but was 
without quiver, bow, or club, and gazed 
gloomily downward, filled with grief at 
the hardship and injustice of his lot. 
This of such size that, 
cording to Niketas, a cord which 


statue was ac- 
en- 
circled the thumb was large enough for 
the girdle of a man, while the length of 
the leg from the knee down was equal 
to the height of an ordinary person. 
Here again an error is evident from the 
fact that the two proportions would not 
be right for different parts of the same 
figure. The second dimension being 

the the 


height would be something under twen- 


taken as correct one, entire 
ty-five feet, —a size by no means im- 
probable. In the same place stood the 
statue of a braying ass, loaded with a 
and followed by his driver. 
This had been erected by Augustus at 
Actium after his victory over Antony 


and Cleopatra. The story is that, 


burden 


coing 
going 


out by night to view the enemy’s posi- 
tion, he encountered a peasant leading 


On being asked his name 


> 


and destination, the man replied, “ My 


a donkey. 
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name is Nicon and my ass’s name Nican- 
der, and I am going to join the army 
of Cesar.” So pleased was Augustus 
with this naive answer that after the 
battle 
erected to man and beast, thus confer- 


he caused bronze statues to be 
ring on them in the history of art an 
immortality which their achievements 
could hardly have secured in any other 
way. Niketas also mentions figures of 
Scylla, girt with savage monsters and 
devourit the companions of Ulysses, 


1o 
the wolf which had suckled Romulus and 
Remus, a sow, a Nile-horse, sphinxes, 
an elephant swinging its trunk, an un- 
bridled horse pricking up its ears and 
plunging fiercely, a man fighting with a 
lion, and an eagle clutching a serpent 
in its talons. The latter, like the bronze 
insects in the Forum Tauri, was reputed 
to have been made by Apollonios of 
Tyana, to drive away the reptiles with 
which the city was infested. By means 
of lines engraved upon the wings of the 
bird it served the additional purpose of 
Here, too, were still to be 
of 
the circus, a remarkable 


a sun-dial. 
seen the. statues the charioteers of 

group of two 
fighting animals, and a seated female 
statue, of youthful aspect and beautiful 
In its outstretched hand it held, 
entirely without support, the equestrian 


form. 


figure of a warrior; and although the 


rider was of robust proportions, the 
horse on which he sat was as lightly 
sustained as one would hold a cup. 
Among the most celebrated works at 
this 


statue of Helen of Troy, who was 


time in Constantinople was the 
rep- 
chi- 
The brow, crowned with gold and 
The 


flowing hair was stirred gently by the 
wind, and was so long that, though bound 


resented as standing clad in the 
ton. 


gems, seemed almost transparent. 


with a fillet and caught up on the crown, 
it nevertheless fell in rich masses below 
the 
like the opening petals of a 


knees. The lips, slightly parted, 
flower, 
seemed to be breathing forth sound, and 


the smile which played about the mouth 
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filled the beholder with delight. The 
tender grace of the eyes, the beauty of 
the arching brows, the loveliness of the 
whole form, no words could adequately 
paint and no description 
posterity. 


transmit to 
Such is the glowing account 
given of it by Niketas, to whom it must 
have been as familiar as the Apollo Bel- 
vedere or the Venus of Melos is to us. 
These works, which were all of bronze, 
were melted by the Crusaders and coined 
into money for their own use. In re- 
gard to the Bellerophon, or Joshua, a 
rumor had long been current that in the 
left fore-foot of the horse was concealed 
the figure of a man. According to one 
report, it was that of a member of the 
Venetian or blue faction of the Iippo- 
drome; according to another, a Bul- 
garian, or some one belonging to the 
Western nations not in alliance with the 
Romans. When the statue was broken 
in pieces preparatory to being cast into 
the furnace, sure enough it was found 
to contain a figure of bronze, clad ina 
woolen mantle. The Latins, however, 
caring little for the import of the in- 
scription, threw it into the fire with the 
rest. Besides the works thus destroyed 
a great many were carried to Venice, 
prominent among them being the four 
bronze horses which now adorn the por- 
tal of St. Mark’s. These 
have stood originally on a lofty tower 


are said to 
above the carceres, or barriers, of the 
Hippodrome, from whose summit a cer- 
tain Agarenos, emulous of the ill-fated 
Icarus, leaped into the air on wings and 
In 


regard to the foregoing works it should 


met death on the pavement below. 


be borne in mind, as has already been 
intimated, that Niketas and the other 
Byzantine chroniclers are not always 
trustworthy in the names of statues de- 
scribed by them, though doubtless re- 
flecting truthfully enough the most en- 
lightened opinion of their times. 

In spite of all vicissitudes, however, a 
considerable amount of sculpture still re- 


mained in the Eastern capital. Manuel 
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Chrysoloras, nearly two centuries after 
the conquest of the city by the Crusaders, 
declares that he himself had seen there 
many works which were subsequently 
carried off. 
seated 
where 


He mentions especially two 
figures of porphyry 
three ways met, and 


at a point 
a reclining 
statue of marble, probably represent- 
ing a fountain nymph, placed near the 
head a small stream which flowed 


through the city. 


of 


There were many 
others of a similar character, he says, 
with which he was not personally famil- 
jar, but of which he had learned through 
those who had them. He 


evidently as well known, certain 


seen also 
cites, 
statues which were before the Golden 
Gate, 
of Herakles, the tortures of Prometheus, 
and other excellent works, apparently in 
bas-relief. The latter existed, at least 
in a fragmentary condition, as late as 


and representations of the labors 


the sixteenth century, when they were 
seen there by Gylles, Leunclavius, and 
Bullad. Indeed, we have direct testi- 
mony that numerous statues were stand- 
ing in the city on its capture by the 
Turks, when a large Herakles, still in 
position on one of the columns of the 
Hippodrome, was among the works de- 
stroyed. 

The great pillar in the Forum Augus- 
teum supporting the equestrian figure 
of Justinian was stripped of its bronze 
sheathing by the barbarians, and _re- 
mained in this condition for centuries. 
It was under the left fore-foot of this 
horse, which was lifted from the pedes- 
tal, that the head of Constantine XIILI., 
the last emperor of the East, was ex- 
hibited to the people by Mahomet II. in 
1453. The column was destroyed by 
the Turks about half a century later, 
but the statue was preserved in the 
court of the palace some thirty years 
more. It was then broken and carted 
away to the bronze-foundry to be cast 
into cannon. ‘Two lions near the harbor 
known as the Neorion were standing in 
their ancient position in the first half of 
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the present century, and may be there 
still. The group which was placed not 
far from this, and represented a lion 
fighting with a bull, disappeared, how- 
ever, long ago. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks marks its practical disappearance 
from the history of art. The hostility 
of their religion to all representations of 
living beings led them for the most part 
to demolish such objects wherever found, 
and deprived mankind of those scanty 
remnants of ancient sculpture which still 
survived in the once brilliant capital of 
Constantine. 

Of the fate of statues in other parts 
the world little need be said. Such 
works as had not away 
from Greece and Asia Minor probably 


of 
been carried 
perished through the common vicissi- 
tudes of war, the rapacity of invaders, 
the wantonness of Roman emperors, and 
the iconoclasm of the early Christians. 
At Olympia, in addition to the outrages 
committed by Nero, other rulers substi- 
tuted their own statues in the treasuries 
of the different states 
nally dedicated there. 


for those origi- 

The Olympic 
Games were suppressed by Theodosius 
the Great in 394, and many figures of 


the gods were undoubtedly broken to 


pieces through the zeal of unenlightened 
ecclesiastics. In the following year Elis 
was overrun and plundered by the army 
of Alaric, and here, as in Italy, works of 
bronze and the more precious metals 
were probably melted for coin. The 
pediment figures of the temple of Zeus 
were cast down by an earthquake at an 
early period of Byzantine history, and 
portions of them, with other statues and 
reliefs, were incorporated into a rampart 
for the defense of settlers. In a similar 
manner the celebrated Hermes of Prax- 
iteles was built into a brick wall in the 
temple of Here, and the body of the in- 
fant Dionysos into another in a remote 
part of the Altis, while the head of the 
child was thrown upon a heap of rubbish 
at some distance from both. At length 
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the whole Olympian plain was covered 
with an alluvial deposit, brought down 
from the surrounding hills aud left by 
the overflowing waters of the Alpheios 
and its tributaries, till 
oravel 


he layers of clay 
were from ten to fifteen feet 


in thickness. 


and 


In other places similar events oc- 
curred. At Athens fragments of ancient 
architecture and sculpture were built at 
hap-hazard into the wall of Valerian. 
The disappearance of the immense quan- 
tities of rubbish from the Olympieion, 
moreover, is to be accounted for upon 
the supposition that these stupendous 
melted beneath 
the hammer and chisel of mediwval and 
Turkish the latter 


regularly employed the 


ruins gradually away 


masons, of whom 


ancient struc- 
tures of Athens as quarries. 


temple of 


The great 
Artemis at Ephesus was 
burned by the Goths about 262 a. p. 
After this the columns were probably 
thrown down by earthquakes, such as in 
the last few months have desolated that 
unhappy region, while the ruins fur- 
nished materials for all the Byzantine 
At 


length the Kaystros and its tributaries, 


edifices subsequently erected there. 


overflowing their banks, buried the spot 
beneath twenty-two feet of alluvial earth. 

But it is needless to multiply in- 
stances. The facts in this mournful his- 
tory have a wonderful similarity, and 
with slight variations of detail may ap- 
ply to one locality as well as to another. 
Amid these vicissitudes attempts were 
occasionally made to preserve favorite 
works from destruction. Ghiberti speaks 
of an antique statue found at Florence, 
which, on the triumph of the Christian 
faith, was placed in a sepulchre of brick 
constructed for the purpose, and there 
left belief that a better day 
would come when it would again receive 
the homage of mankind. In like man- 
ner the Mastai Hercules was discovered 
at Rome, carefully built over with ma- 
sonry, at a depth of two feet below the 
ancient level. The Venus of Melos was 


in the 
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concealed for some eighteen centuries in 
a niche covered with stones and rubbish, 
and the Capitoline statue of the same 
goddess was found at Rome walled up 
in an unoccupied room of an old house 
in the Suburra. 

In addition to the losses already de- 
scribed, a number of ancient works have 
disappeared or been mutilated in modern 
times. In the war between the Vene- 
tians and Turks, in 1687, Count Konigs- 


marck, a Swedish officer in the employ 


of the former nation, planted a battery 
on the Pnyx at Athens, and two mor- 
tars near the Latin convent at the foot 
of the Acropolis, and turned his guns 
against the ancient citadel. In the 
bombardment, which lasted for several 
days, the temple of the Nike Apteros 
was destroyed, and the Parthenon se- 
verely injured. At length a shell pene- 
trated the powder magazine located in 
the latter building, and a terrific explo- 
sion followed. The walls of the cella 
and the central columns of the peristyle 
were blown down; much of the sculpture 
was defaced, and some hopelessly shat- 
tered. The statue of Poseidon and the 
chariot of Athene driven by Nike were 
also broken by the Venetians, in attempt- 
ing to lower them from thé western pedi- 
ment for the purpose of carrying them 
to Italy. The removal of the Elgin 
marbles in 1802 came near proving not 
merely a spoliation, but an entire de- 
struction. ‘The ship conveying them to 
England was wrecked near Cerigo, the 
ancient Cythera, and it was only after 
remaining there for several months that 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton, Lord Elgin’s pri- 
yate secretary, succeeded in rescuing 
them from the sea, and proceeding with 
them to ‘their destination. Winckel- 
mann mentions a torso of Herakles, or 
Asklepios, by Apollonios, son of Nestor, 
of Athens, which was formerly in the 
Massimi Palace at Rome, but in some 
unaccountable manner had been lost. 
The same fate, he declares, had befallen 
very many glorious pieces, among them 
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a Hermes by Speusippos; the head of 
Xenocrates ; a picture of the goddess 
Roma, described by Spon; a relief which 
represented Painting making the por- 
trait of Varro, formerly belonging to the 
celebrated antiquary, Ciampini; and nu- 
merous other reliefs from the Baths of 
Pozzuoli. It is possible that these and 
other works are lying hidden and for- 
gotten in the closets and cellars of Ital- 
ian palaces, from which they may yet 
come forth with all of 
original discoveries. A colossal trunk 
of Jupiter unearthed at Velleia, of which 
the head 
worked over into two modern 
to adorn the ducal 
Those who 


the freshness 


also was in existence, was 
statues 
at Parma. 
have visited the Castle of 


St. Angelo, in Rome, will remember the 


garden 


busts of Hadrian and Cicero, standing 
in the stairway near the entrance, and 
mutilated by the bayonet-stabs of papal 
soldiers. When Madrid was captured 
by the allied armies, in the war of the 
, Spanish Succession, a fine bust of Clau- 


dius, which had been discovered at Fra- 


tocchie and carried to Spain by Cardinal 
Colonna, was found in the Escurial sus- 
pended as the principal weight to the 
church clock, and was conveyed by Lord 
Galway to England. By a similar sar- 
casm of fortune a beautiful hollow me- 
dallion of Hadrian was used for many 
years as a mule-bell by an Italian cart- 
driver in the suburbs of Rome. 

In view of all the facts of this strange 
history it seems surprising, not that so 
many works of ancient art have been 
destroyed, but that any at all have re- 
mained until the present day. Trans- 
ported from place to place, shattered by 
accidents, overthrown by earthquakes, 
consumed by conflagrations, subject to 
the destructive malice of Macedonian 
and Roman emperors, exposed to the 
violence of wars, buried beneath falling 
walls; delivered to the axe of the icono- 
clast, the hammer of the mason, the kiln 
of the lime-maker, and the melting-fur- 
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nace of the bronze-moulder; torn from 
their bases, trampled in the mire and 
filth of the streets, broken into frag- 
ments, and gradually overwhelmed and 
hidden from view beneath the earth, 
how slight was the chance that produc- 
tions of the golden age of Athenian 
sculpture should ever meet the eyes of 
that far-off nineteenth century in which 
we have our being! With what rever- 
ence may we justly stand before a work 
which, surviving such vicissitudes, has 
traversed the vast reaches of bleak, bar- 
ren centuries that lie between us and 
antiquity, to greet us with its matchless 
loveliness to-day! Perikles may have 
gazed upon it; Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Zeno may have taught their dis- 
ciples in its presence; Euripides and 
Sophokles may have paused in the com- 
position of their stately lines to rest the 
eye and krain on the symmetry of its 
proportions and the spotless purity of 
its marble; Herodotos may have recited 
his histories and Demosthenes have thun- 
dered his eloquence before it; Cicero 
may have turned aside from the delights 
of poetry and the comforts of philosophy 
to contemplate in it the evidence of a 
finer genius than his countrymen could 
ever hope to attain; Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid may have found their perceptions 
of beauty elevated and made nobler by 
its influence; the glance of Paul may 
have wandered over it as he proclaimed 
to the people the mysteries of the new 
birth and the hope of the resurrection ; 
Marcus Aurelius may have seen in it a 
reflection of that heavenly truth and 
harmony in which his lofty soul found 
consolation; and still to-day the con- 
noisseur may dwell upon it with ever- 
increasing delight, and find the subtle 
sympathy of art lifting him closer and 
closer into communion with those mas- 
ter souls of the past, — 


“The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still 
rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


William Shields Liscomb. 
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THE ZIG 

For nearly nineteen years I have 
been waiting for some one to write the 
history of this line; but during all this 
time no account of its origin, or the 
manner in which it performed its work, 
has been published, and so far as I can 
learn no hint even of its existence has 
appeared in print. Can it be possible 
that I was sole proprietor and operator ; 
that my weary messages alone went 
creeping over the wires; that its faith- 
ful, patient services were given to me 
only? If so, upon me clearly devolves 
the task of And 


yet, to own the truth, this task is not an 
easy one. ‘The 


writing its history. 


Zig Zag was such an 
anomaly among telegraphs, such a bi- 
garre alfair altogether, that it sets at de- 
fiance all ordinary methods of descrip- 
tion. It was behind the times; it was 
slow with its messages ; it carried them 
a long way around, and stopped with 
them in unexpected places; there was 
that made 
me sometimes suspect that it was only 
the ghost of 


an air of mistiness about it 


a telegraph, — the phan- 
tom, perhaps, of some incompleted, early 
invention left an orphan by the death of 
the inv ntor, 
But stay; I 


must be more explicit. 


This telegraph was not composed of 


solid material substance; it did not con- 
sist of actual posts and wires. It was a 
phenomenon of an exceptional condition 
of body or mind, a phase of mental ac- 
tion in a given direction, a system of 
exploration in the realms of memory, a 
— well, I will admit it at once, a some- 
thing that I never quite understood; a 
problem, the solution of which I have 
many times almost reached, but that has 
always eluded me by dodging around 
unexpected corners and disappearing 
when I thought I had forced it into a 
cul de sac. I will therefore make pub- 
lic my experience with this line, and 
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transfer to others the solution of the 
problem ; and, as the condition of body 
and mind was doubtless a factor neces- 
sary to the solution, I will make known 
this condition by briefly telling a small 
portion of my life’s history. 

On the 6th of March, a. p. 1865, 
with other paroled prisoners, I crossed 
Broad River, twelve miles Wil- 
mington, N. C., and stood once more, 
with bared head and thankful heart, be- 
neath the flag of our country. 


from 


The 
emotions awakened by the sight of this 
emblem of all we held dear I shall not 

JT should blush to 
bring the poor tribute of words to the 


venture to describe. 


flag sanctified by baptism in the tears 
of our tenderest and the blood of 
bravest. 


our 
For more than ten months I 
had been a prisoner at Andersonville 
and Florence. In this article I shall 
make no attempt to portray the horrors 
of Andersonville. The evidence under 
seal furnished by those thirteen thou- 
sand graves needs no corroboration by 

When the storm has 
passed, the wrecks on the beach are surer 


parole testimony. 


records of the force of the tempest than 
all the figures at the signal stations. 
I had fought the battle for life for more 
than ten months in those prison pens, 
and I was conscious that I had fought it 
well. I had lost ground daily, it is true, 
but I had contested it foot by foot and 
inch by inch. My resistance had been 
At the 
time I was paroled I was suffering from 
scurvy and general debility, and had 
also endured most of the minor sick- 


stealy, unfaltering, systematic. 


nesses of the camp; but thus far I had 
escaped those fearful fevers that had 
wrecked so many of my companions. 
Shortly after I reached Wilmington a 
strange dullness took possession of me. 
My mind refused to act with its accus- 


tomed vigor. Owing to the ravenous 
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appetites of some of the men, orders had 
been given to issue extra rations to all 
who required them; and although the 
regular daily ration was more than suf- 
ficient for me, I fell into line with the 
others and drew the extra. This I took 
to my tent-mate for safe-keeping, and 
again fell in and repeated the process, 
over and over, as long as the drawing 
lasted. About this time, too, racking 
pains assailed me, and I longed inex- 
Then the 
came to take us to Annapolis, and we 
struggled and pushed and jostled each 
other in our eagerness to get on board; 


pressibly for home. vessel 


and at last I was fortunate enough to 
get tumbled on to the deck, just as the 
captain announced that he had a load, 
and could take no more. My recollec- 
J re- 


member being rolled about, and crowd- 


tions of the voyage are confused. 


ed, and lain on by other passengers. I 
also remember staggering up to draw 
rations, although I could not eat. Then 
I was helped off the vessel, and some 
one the arm and led me 
Then we stopped, and a voice 
said, “ Wash him.” And then — blank- 
ness. 

How long the blank lasted I do not 
know. When my consciousness returned 


took me by 
away. 


I was in aclean bed with white sheets. 
A light burned in the room, but I saw 
no one. I closed my eyes, and was lost 
When wus broad 
day, and a young man dressed in a fresh 


: oeeritcs, te 
again. I awoke it 


suit of army blue was standing by the 
bedside. 


his glance met mine. 


Ile expressed no surprise as 
I lifted my right 
hand, and was astonished at the effort so 


slight an action required. I gazed at 


the skeleton fingers, and vaguely won- 
dered where I had been while that hand 
I said, “ What ’s 
IIe replied, “ You ’ve 
You’re all right now. 


was growing so thin. 
the matter?” 
had the fever. 
Don’t talk.” His low and 
even ; it expressed no sympathy, no anx- 
iety ; he moved away, and I slept again. 
My recovery was rapid. The hospital 


voice was 
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surgeon visited me at intervals : he asked 
me no questions; he merely looked at 
I had a ravenous 
appetite, and, with the regularity of 
clockwork, a tray was placed before me 
on which were a cup of tea and a delicate 
piece of toast crowned with a poached 


eco, 
so 


me and passed on. 


As I gazed at this dainty repast, 
I thought it a meal fit for a god, — that 
is, for a very small god. 
days the pyramid on the plate was in- 
creased in altitude by the insertion of 


Aiter a few 


another slice of toast under the ovarious 
crown, and flanked by a bottle of por- 
ter. Next came the order for admission 
to the full-diet table, and after 
the certificate entitling me to a furlough. 
During 
I was conscious of no derangement of 


soon 
all this period of convalescence 
the mind’s action. My main interests 
in life centred in the present, or reached 
forward to the future; but still memo- 
ries of the past, mostly of home and 
early life, came to me naturally. I had, 
however, made no attempt to recall past 
events, as the admirable system of un- 
questioning treatment practiced at St. 
Mary’s College Green Hospital had sug- 
gested no such effort; and it was only 
when called upon to answer questions, 
at the time I applied for a furlough, that 
I discovered the singular phase of men- 
tal aberration which forms the subject 
of this narrative. I have said that my 
recovery was rapid; perhaps I ought to 
add that as I threw off the fever I be- 
gan to suffer with a difficulty in my feet, 
probably scurvy,—a difficulty that in- 
creased daily, until each foot felt like 
an immense bruise. But 
ease did not trouble me seriously while 
I was in the hospital, I did not mention 
the matter to any one, fearing that to 
do so would delay my departure for 
home. This brief portion of personal 
history is, I believe, all that is necessary 
to put the public in possession of facts 


as this dis- 


that have any bearing on the problem 
under discussion. 
And now I come to the most difficult 
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part of my task, the portrayal on paper 
of this abnormal action of the mind; and 
in order successfully to do this, I must 
describe the normal action in the same 


such 


direction in a way that it will be 
clearly recognized by all, and yet in 
such a way as will enable the reader to 
comprehend the abnormal. 

Hold! I have it! 
this 


lacks an arm, or even a leg to stand on, 


I will materialize 
action, and if the materialization 
as is not unusually the case, if it but 
serve my purpose before vanishing in 
thin air, I shall be content. I will rep- 


resent memory as a network of tele- 


graph wires, the main line connecting 
the mind with the beginning of 
scious existence, and side wires connect- 


con- 


ing this line with each event, each inci- 
When 


the mind is unimpaired and the lines are 


dent, each thought, of past life. 


in perfect working order, information 
can be obtained instantly from any of 
these out-lying stations. The question 
is flashed over the wires, and the answer 
is returned, and the combined messages 
constitute a thought. In many instances, 
however, no perceptible action of the 
mind seems required; the mind is un- 
questioning and at rest; and yet, from 
the various depots in which our experi- 
ences of the past are stored, the mes- 
sages come trooping in, and we call them 
memories. These are phases of the nor- 
mal action of the intellect and the un- 


But I 


am also familiar with many phases of 


disturbed working of the lines. 


abnormal action, and various stages of 
wreck in the lines of communication : — 

First, the poor wretch with the wires 
all down behind him, and the past a 
blank. 

Second, where the main line is cut at 
Back to this 
point the communications are perfect 


a given point in the past. 


and the side lines complete, but beyond 
— nothingness. 

Third, where the main line is com- 
plete and the side lines are in order near 
the farther end, but mostly broken or 
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impaired from childhood to the present. 
This is a The gray- 
haired man prattles of the scenes of his 
youth, but does not recall the events of 
manhood. 


common 


case. 


avery word of the prayer 
his mother taught him is familiar, but 
he cannot remember a sentence of the 
speech that made him famous ten years 
ago. He does not recognize an acquaint- 
ance of yesterday, but the faces of the 
friends of his boyhood stand out clear 
and distinct. I need not particularize 
further ; every one is familiar with the 
gaps in sections, where the storms of 
life have beaten down the side lines, and 
with the downfall of individual wires. 
Neither will it be worth while to call at- 
tention to the slight derangement of a 
particular wire that does not respond as 
promptly as we wish, but leaves our 
question unanswered, while the operator 
at the other terminus apparently takes 
a short nap, and we scratch our heads 
in vexation. My object in writing this 
article is to describe this well-known 
system of communication only so far as 
may be necessary to explain the work- 
ing of the other line, that no one but 
myself appears to have used; and as I 
made use of both, I will designate the 
former as the Direct Line, and the lat- 
ter as the Zig Zag. The Direct Line was 
always at my service one way: it would 
bring messages, but could not be relied 
on to carry them; it would transmit 
one and refuse the next in what I then 
thought a most captious manner; and 
sometimes it would apparently grow 
sulky and refuse them altogether. But 
the patient Zig Zag was not captious ; it 
did not sulk when called upon to do the 
work refused by its rival; it went stead- 
ily, ploddingly, at its task, and never 
rested till its work was done. These 
two lines were distinct in almost every 
respect, and in order to make the dis- 
tinction plain I will describe as concise- 
ly as possible the peculiarities of the 
Zig Zag. 

First, it never took a dispatch straight 
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to its destination, but went zigzagging 
through the past;making short flights 
from point to point, and sending back 
These 


messages were dim pictures of familiar 


messages from every station. 


scenes, that approached slowly and grew 
plainer until they reached a certain uni- 
form point of distinctness, when they 
vanished instantly. 

Second, these return messages never 
contained the information I was seeking, 
and some of them appeared to have no 
possible connection with it; and yet I 
was conscious that each of these dissolv- 
ing views brought me nearer the object 
of my search. 

Third, no communication ever came 
back over the Zig Zag from the station 
where it finally delivered my dispatch, 
but instead the answer came flashing 
over the Direct Line. This was the most 
perplexing part of the whole transac- 
tion ; for, although assured that each re- 
turning message by the Zig Zag brought 
me one station nearer the station contain- 
ing the object sought, I never knew how 
many still intervened, and the answer 
by the Direct Line invariably caught me 
puzzling over the last message by the 
Zig Zag, and gave me alittle shock, like 
that experienced by a person when an- 
other jumps out suddenly behind him 
and cries, * Boo!” 

Fourth, the number of stations 
stopped at varied, and this variation ap- 
peared to have no relation with the re- 
moteness or nearness of the intelligence 
desired. To make this clear, suppose A 
and B to be stations on the Direct Line, 
—A containing stores deposited five 
years and B those deposited six months 
before: messages to B would sometimes 
be carried further around and stop at 
more stations than messages to A. 

Fifth, to each dispatch the return mes- 
sages came at regular intervals after the 
first, which took about twice the time of 
each of the others. 

Sixth, the length of the intervals 
varied with the varying dispatches ; the 
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answers to some coming very slowly, 
and to others quite rapidly. 

Seventh, sending and receiving mes- 
sages by this line produced a certain 
strain on mind and body that was not 
felt when using the Direct Line. 

And now, having partially described 
the working of this line, I will go back 
to the time when I discovered it. I had 
been notified that a furlough would be 
given me by applying at a certain office, 
to which I was directed, and, with vis- 
ions of home floating before my mind, 
I walked into the room and stopped 
at the desk. <A grave, stern-looking 
officer, with a pen in his hand and a 
book before him, sat by the table. He 
looked up, and said, “ Your name.” I 
gave it, and then supposed he would fill 
out my furlough ; but instead he record- 
ed my name in the book, and then in- 
quired, ‘“ What regiment do you belong 
to?” Of course I knew perfectly well 
that the information sought was among 
my stores, but when I turned to the past 
with the question, “ What regiment do 
I belong to?” I was amazed to find that 
the Direct Line did not respond. My 
dispatch was off on the Zig Zag, and soon 
the misty messages came back : — 

First message by Zig Zag. A bleak 
field, with a swamp extending from side 
to side near the centre; the field in- 
closed with a stockade, and crowded 
with wretched, dirty, ragged men ; out- 
side the dead-line, a long row of skel- 
eton forms, with dead faces turned to the 
sky. 

Second message by Zig Zag. A long 
line of Union soldiers charging through 
an open field, with a forest before them ; 
the line is broken and jagged, as if it 
had met a blizzard of lead; there are 
empty saddles, and fallen flags, and a 
blue-and-red wind-row of dead. 

Third message by Zig Zag. A reg- 
iment of soldiers on dress parade ; the 
soldiers wear blue coats; there are fig- 
ures on the fronts of their caps. 

By the Direct Line, 76th New York. 
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I gave the name of my regiment, and 
the officer dashed it down, and asked 
brusquely, “ What company?” I ought 
to have been prepared for this question, 
but I was not. My mind was so dazed 
with the strange workings of the two 
lines that I thought of nothing else till 
the question was put. Again I turned 
to the past, and inguired, “ What com- 
pany ?” andagain the Zig Zag took the 
question. 

First message by Zig Zag. A river 
spanned by a bridge ; beyoud the bridge 
an arch of evergreens and flags; a 
throng of men hurrying over the bridge 
and under the arch; the men are ema- 
ciated and half naked, but their faces 
glow with joy. 

Second message by Zig Zag. <A for- 
est; Union soldiers grouped round a 
dead cavalry man ; a sergeant with face 
turned toward the group, as if about to 
give an order; a line of Confederate 
troops in front. 

By the Direct Line, Company F. 

I named the company, and the officer 
jotted it down, and said, “ Your captain’s 
name?” Again the Zig Zag took the 
question. 

First message by Zig Zag. A long 
line of Union soldiers, with a group of 
officers on horseback in front; the offi- 
cers with field-glasses to their eyes ; the 
ground in front descending to a small 
stream, then ascending to a ridge; the 
ridge crowned with a line of Confeder- 
ate earth-works and batteries; sharp- 


shooters deployed as skirmishers be- 
i 


ines, 


tween the 
Second message by Zig Zag. 


on pen ; 


A pris- 
a scaffold ; six men with ropes 
around their necks and meal sacks drawn 
over their heads ; a sea of faces turned 
up toward the scaffold. 

Third message by Zig Zag. <A bri- 
gade drawn up in hollow square ; a man 
kneeling on a coffin, with a file of sol- 
diers before him; an officer standing 
stern and pale, his extended right hand 
holding a white handkerchief. 
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By the Direct Line, Captain God- 
dard. 

The officer took down the name, and 
inquired impatiently, “ When did you 
enlist?” I had noted his growing irri- 
tability, and it increased my distress. 
Other patients were waiting to be ques- 
tioned. The that 
hopelessly shattered was growing into 
certainty. The strain on mind and body 
incident to sending and receiving mes- 


fear my mind was 


sages was intense. My knees shook un- 
der me, and great drops of sweat stood 
on my forehead; but I turned doggedly 
to the past with the inquiry, “ When did 
I enlist?” The Direct Line rejected the 
message, as it had the others, but the 
faithful Zig 


although evidently overworked, it came 


Zag did not desert me; 


bravely to the rescue, and took my 
message. The first response was longer 
than usual in coming, but it came at 
last. 

Message by Zig Zag. <A large sheet 
of water with a river emptying into it; 
a snug harbor; a grove of oaks with a 
speaker’s stand in the centre ; the grove 
and stand crowded with people. 

At this point the oilicer repeated the 
question, “ When did you enlist ?” The 
interruption broke the connection on 
the Zig Zag. 
demanded an immediate answer of some 
sort. 


The tone of the question 


I made one desperate effort to 
force the answer from the Direct Line, 
then I said sadly, “I can’t tell.” The 
officer laid down his pen, and said pet- 
ulantly, “I can’t give you a furlough if 
you can’t tell when you enlisted.” Oh, 
the agony of that moment! I was not 
to go all! Was it not 
enough that I was shattered in body and 


home, after 
mind, but must this very ruin cut off 
my last chance for recovery? I thought 
not of the forms of respect due from a 
private to a superior; I felt only the 
injustice of fate. The instinct of self- 
preservation asserted itself. The old 
spirit of resistance that had carried me 
through so many trials blazed out afresh 
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for a moment, and I exclaimed pas- 
sionately, “ Can’t you make some al- 
lowance ? 
Iam? 


Can’t you see what a wreck 
I’ve been in prison, God knows 
how long, and I’ve had the fever, and I 
van’t think!” The protest began al- 
most fiercely, but it ended in a wail. 
I broke down utterly, and cried like a 
child. 


room was broken only by sobs; then a 


For a moment the silence of the 


gentle voice said, “I can make allow- 
Could 


this be the voice of that stern official ? 


ance ; don’t distress yourself.” 


I glanced at him through my tears, and 
from that instant I have had a truer 
understanding of the story of the trans- 
figuration. His face was as tender as a 
With the utmost gentleness, 
he assured me that the matter could be 
arranged, that I must take time, and give 
Thus 


encouraged I commenced again on the 


woman’s. 


the date as nearly as_ possible. 


Zig Zag, and found the year, and then 
the month, but not the day. The fur- 
lough was granted, however, and, stor- 
ing the paper safely in my pocket, I took 
the first train for home. 

At first I was a good deal troubled 
about the peculiarities of the Zig Zag, 
but I soon made a discovery that proved 
it to be a friend, and also showed that 
the Direct Line, in refusing some of my 
messages and taking others, was acting 
according to law instead of in a spirit 
The 
work of the Zig Zag was to open com- 
munication with the stations on the Di- 
rect Line, and it had only to convey one 


of caprice, as I at first supposed. 


message to each station to accomplish 
this. When the message was received 
and the answer sent back by the Direct 
Line, the connection with that station 
by the Direct Line was established, and 
messages flashed back and forth with 
their former regularity. I have be- 
fore spoken of the messages that came 
unbidden ; these also opened communi- 
cation on the Direct Line, and to these 
two sets of stations my’ messages went 
straight. Stimulated by this discovery, 
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I operated the Zig Zag cheerfully, for I 
knew that each returning message en- 
larged the area of the reconquered ter- 
ritory. By means of the voluntary mes- 
sages and the efforts of the Zig Zag, I 
was soon in direct communication with 
most of the stations, and the use of the 
At this 
time, I used to ponder a good deal on 


Zig Zag became the exception. 


the subject, and strive to comprehend 
the working of these lines. Oue thing 
that perplexed me greatly was the gap 
between the last message by the Zig 
Zag and the return message by the Di- 
rect Line. On exploring these stations 
after direct communication had been es- 
tablished, I found that some of the Zig 
Zag messages approached very nearly 
the information required; for example, 
the one in regard to the company. It 
will be recollected that, in the last pic- 
ture presented by the Zig Zag, a ser- 
geant stood as if about to give an order. 
Now the order really given was, “ Com- 
pany F into line ;” but as no inkling of 
what this order was reached me at the 
time, by either line, the gap, though ap- 
parently small, could not be filled up. 
At other times, I could not, by the most 
careful examination, find the least con- 
nection between the last message by the 
Zig Zag and the answer by the Direct 
Line. This puzzled me, and I imagined 
that some of the mnessages by the Zig 
Zag had had found 
their way to some unknown dead-letter 
office; but I finally became satisfied that 
the gap, in each instance, extended only 
from the last station on the Zig Zag to 
the station on the Direct Line contain- 
ing the information sought. I now give 
the course of reasoning by which this 
conclusion was reached. 
sages by the Zig Zag, came at regular 
intervals after the first, and the first 
took double the time of each of the oth- 
ers, I concluded that the dispatch I sent 
traveled at exactly the same rate of 
Thus if 
A, B, and C represent stations on the 


miscarried, and 


Since the mes- 


speed as the return messages. 
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Zig Zag, and D the desired point on the 
Direct 
between messages was five seconds, my 


Line, and the interval of time 


message would be five seconds in reach- 
ing A, and the return message from A 
would reach me five seconds later, or at 
the exact time that my dispatch reached 
B: message B would 


reach me at the same instant that my 


while the from 
dispatch reached C, and consequently 
the message from C would reach me at 
the same time that my dispatch reached 
D, the point on the Direct Line ; and as 
the transmission of messages on the Di- 
rect Line occupied no appreciable time, 
this view of the case was sustained by 
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the fact that the answer by the Direct 
Line always came to me while I was ex- 
amining the last message by the Zig 
Zag. 


And now the history of 


this strange 


t 
line is finished, at least so far as my 


I bid farewell 
Ah! but is it 
As I sit in the twilight and 


knowledge of it extends. 
to the Zig Zag forever. 
forever ? 
watch the gathering shadows, and think 
of the time in the distant future 
when the shadows shall gather for the 


not 


last time, and when perhaps the parting 
soul will long to send the final messages 
of love, I ask myself, “ Shall I not find 
it again?” 


Lloyd G. Thompson. 





THE ROSE 


A FABLE 


WITILOUT 


AND THE ORIOLE. 


A MORAL. 


20sE of Damascus! rose of all, 
Queen of the roses of the world! 


The only flower that ere his fall 
Adam thought fit to pluck for Eve, 
As once she lay in slumber curled, 

And he, though half afraid to speak, 


Said, “ Lovely being, 


by your leave, 


Your husband gives you this, and this:” 


t=) 


Then laid a rose upon her cheek, 
A damask rose, and kiss. 


The rose before was not so red: 
3ut Eve awoke; and such a blush, 
With her smile mingling, overspread 
Her face that instantly the flower 
Felt through its veins new coloring rush, 
Till every petal showed the stain ! 
And so in the most radiant hour, 


Of midsummer’s resplendent morn, 
The queen of all the rosy train, 
The damask rose, was born! 


Soon as this woman, flower in hand, 
Led Adam where the strawberries grew, 
An oriole from a palm that fanned 
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These earliest lovers, on the rose 
Lighted, and straight his natural hue 
Of gold, that red to orange turned! 
Then the sly bird his moment chose, 
Snatched the rose from her hand, and fled 
Far as an amethyst cloud that burned 
In the bright blue o’erhead. 


Now when thou watchest in the west 
The splendors of the dying day, 

Think of the damask rose that prest 
Her cheek whom we our Mother call, 


As dreamiug in her bower she lay ; 


Remember, too, the orivole’s theft, 
(First theft that was, ere Adam’s fall) 
And in the crimson clouds behold, 

Unless thy heart all faith have left, 
His orange and his gold. 

é 


Thomas William Parsons. 





A COOK’S 
II. 


MApnrip is not a place to stimulate 
the imagination. There are great pic- 
tures besides those in the Royal Galiery, 
and show-palaces, and several sights 
which I have not enumerated; but the 
Naval Museum, with its relics and rec- 
ollections of Spain’s glorious days of dis- 
covery and conquest, which link her his- 
tory so closely with ours, and the Royal 
Armory are almost the only spots where 
one is tempted to linger and muse. The 
armory is a magnificent collection, and 
the first sight of it roots the traveler to 
the ground as he enters the lofty hall, 
nearly three hundred feet long, filled 
with a mute and motionless assemblage 
of mailed figures on foot and on horse- 
back, amongst panoplies and trophies of 
armor, weapons, and banners. Those 
wooden counterfeits of knights and 
chargers bear the helmets and cuirasses 
of the Cid, of Ferdinand the Saint and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, of Columbus 


TOURIST IN 


SPAIN. 


and Cortes and Pizarro, of Charles V., 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova, El gran Capi- 
tan, of the Duke of Alva. There is the 
history and the ballad poetry of Spain 
written in silver and gold and iron and 
steel, from the Visigothic crown, a rude 
golden circlet stuck full 
els, through centuries of 
blades damascened like 
of Moorish scimitars 


of uncut jew- 
elastic Toledo 
a satin robe, 
frosted with fili- 
gree, of inlaid and embossed shields and 
breastplates of Italian quattro and cinque 
cento workmanship (some of them no 
doubt designed by Benvenuto Cellini), 
of saddles and weapons for hunting and 
tilting, down to the sword of Ferdinand 
VII., which never knew blood. Much 
of the armor, even of the bravest, was 
not made for battle, but for parade. 
There is Charles V.’s splendid array, 
which he wears in his equestrian portrait 
by Titian; there is a rich and beau- 
tiful suit, chased and inlaid with gold 
and silver, worn by Columbus, probably 
when he came to lay the new-found 
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world and its sample treasures at the 
feet of Leon and Castile ; and there is a 
costly barbarous casque, with a fabulous 
beast by way of crest, which belonged to 
Don John of Austria. It is a boundless 
field for memory and fancy, as broad as 
the past and as indefinite as the future. 
It is not the great names of Europe only 
which are invoked in the review; the 
thought of our own poets and histori- 
ans, of Irving, Prescott, Motley, Tick- 
nor, of Longfellow and Lowell, recurs to 
the mind of their countryman with fond 
pride and almost importunate regret. 
But one remains of that illustrious band; 
will new names arise to lengthen the 
list hereafter ? 

It is not without a pang that even a 
Cook’s Tourist turns his back on Ma- 
drid, for his time of grace would be 
short enough to devote to the picture- 
gallery alone; but Seville and Cordova 
are on his coupon-ticket, and the longest 
month has but thirty-one days. This 
consideration partly reconciles him to 
the inevitable night-journey, whereby he 
On the 17th 
April, 1883, the first sleeping-car ran 
from Madrid to Seville. 
fortable and clean with a brand-new 


loses no daylight hours. 
It was com- 
cleanliness; every place was taken a 
week in advance, and through the live- 
long night every station platform was 
crowded with people come to see the 
curiosity. The 17th was the eve of a 
great annual fair at Seville, which gath- 
ers together all sorts of people — peas- 
ants from the villages, stock-breeders 
from Xeres and Cadiz, gypsies from the 
mountains, and fast fine folk from Ma- 
drid — to see the cattle-shows, the bull- 
fights, and the horse-races. The train 
was full of representatives of the noblest 
names in the country, and the station at 
Seville thronged with their friends who 
had come to meet them: old ladies and 
gentlemen, pretty women in mantillas, 
with fans and fresh bouquets, children 
hopping and skipping with the excite- 
ment of an arrival. Coming to welcome 
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or bid farewell is almost a canon of 
courtesy, and one of the pleasant, friend- 
ly native customs. This informal re- 
ception was the opening of a long gala. 
Our week in Seville was an unbroken 
holiday, which knew no stay or interrup- 
tion, even during the moonlight nights. 
The acacias which border the principal 
streets hung full of milk-white clusters 
of bloom; the orange-irees in the courts 
and squares were full of blossoms; the 
flat roofs were bordered with carna- 
tions, geraniums, heliotrope, and roses 
of every shade, forming a delicate many- 
colored cornice between the white walls 
and the blue sky; in the narrow streets 
every doorway gave a glimpse of a pil- 
lared courtyard, with long-leaved tropi- 
cal foliage, and oleanders, pomegranates, 
and gardenias flowering arounda marble 
statue or fountain; the air was balmy 
with their mingled fragrance. Every 
man had a flower in his hat, every wo- 
man had one in her hair, every horse and 
donkey had one at his ear. Our hotel, 
the Fonda de Madrid, is a very fine 
building, evidently an old palace, but 
we were unable to learn anything about 
its origin. The patio, or central court- 
yard, is almost a grove of palms and 
bananas wreathed with jessamine and 
climbing roses; it is surrounded by a 
marble colonnade of slender pillars with 
remarkably graceful capitals ; the sec- 
ond story, which is reached by a wide 
terra-cotta staircase inlaid with dark 
blue tiles, has a similar gallery, now 
inclosed to form corridors. Many of the 
rooms are fifty or sixty feet long and 
proportionately high, with huge, elab- 
orately paneled folding-doors; the ves- 
tibule by which one enters the dining- 
room is wainscoted six feet high with 
beautiful old Moorish tiles. In the 
morning peasants station themselves un- 
der the colonnade with great open bas- 
kets curving outwards at each end, and 
bordered with a twisted rope of wicker 
which also forms the handle, full of 
crimson, white, pink and yellow roses ; 
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in the evening the guests leave the hot 
table dhote to sit under the arcade and 
drink their coffee, smoke their cigars, 
eat oranges, and look at the fountain 
twinkling in the moonlight among the 
broad banana leaves, until the humor 
takes them to stroll out into the moon- 
lit streets and squares. But if the trav- 
eler feels the indisposition to stir, the 
disposition to do nothing, which is the 
ruling passion of the Spaniard, and so 
potent an influence of the country that 
even strangers soon yield to it, he can- 
not do better than take his post on his 
little balcony, — every window has one, 
and large enough for an arm-chair,— 
and watch the ever-varying spectacle 
which passes under his eyes all day. The 
Fonda de Madrid stands on the 
de la Magdalena at the corner of two 


-laza 


important streets, among the few in 
Seville through which two carriages can 
pass abreast, so that all the active life 
of the town circulates through these ar- 
teries for business or pleasure. From 
sunrise to sunset there is an unending 
are 
alike, from the Andalusian peasant and 
his donkey to the Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier with her four-in-hand. The noise 


procession, in which no two figures 


begins at dawn, when peasants begin to 
pass with long lines of beasts of burden, 
bringing their wares to town. LEvery- 
thing which is carried in carts or wag- 
ons and sold in shops in America is 
hawked about on donkeys here. It 
would be impossible to enumerate even 
the classes of produce and merchandise 
which are carried in this manner, the 
narrowness of the streets practically 
prohibiting traffic on wheels. One of 
the most common is charcoal. A long 
train of donkeys laden with a huge 
panier of yellow matting on each side, 
filled with the dull black fuel and lieht- 
] 


ii 
y covered with palm-branches or long 


sprays of boxwood, is a pretty sight ; 
so is the shaggy brown or gray mule 
bedizened with an embroidered head- 
band, with a load of golden oranges in 
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hampers, and a well-built driver in short 
black velveteen jacket and breeches, 
with a red sash, leather gaiters, a 
broad- brimmed hat, and a cigarita in 
his mouth; so is the handsome Anda- 
lusian peasant astride a big gray horse, 
half-hidden in violet and scarlet sad- 
dle-bags, fringed and tasseled, a black- 
haired girl in a gay flowered shawl, with 
a head full of carnations, perched be- 
hind him clasping his waist. These are 
among the earliest arrivals ; then follow 
venders of milk, fresh eggs, cheese, fish, 
bread, each a separate industry, and a 
great many more. All day long women 
go by dressed as if to sit for their pic- 
tures. It is generally some cheap and 
simple combination which produces the 
effect: one of the most striking was a 
pink calico gown with one deep flounce, 
a long black shawl, and a bright pink 
rose stuck into a coil of blue-black 
plaits, on a head with heavy dark brows 
over eyes rimmed in thick black lashes ; 
Canton 
crape shawl, covering the wearer like a 


another was a salmon-colored 
long cloak, leaving a glimpse of a black 
stuff dress, and this lady had a bunch 
of scarlet geraniums in her hair. A 
group of gypsies passed one day: a man 
with a blue fez-shaped cap, a loose gray 
jacket, and full blue Turkish trousers 
reaching only to the calf of the leg, fol- 
lowed by a woman so tall and muscular, 
so dark and fierce, so majestic and sibyl- 
line, that she might have posed for Meg 
Merrilies had it been possible to imag- 
ine her in English-speaking parts; but in 
a dark-red woolen petticoat and striped 
blanket for a cloak she was the true 
Zingara. A lithe lad of twelve or four- 
teen brought up the rear, in bright rags 
dulled by dirt: he was bronze-color, with 
wild black eyes and elf locks, and looked 
They did not 
to each other, nor look at 
other, but marched along in single file, 


like a half-tamed animal. 
speak each 
bound together only by their isolation 
from everybody else. Once a bleating 
made me look down, and I saw a Seville 
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woman with a basket on her arm, evi- 
dently out on 


by a lamb, trotting at her 


household errands, ac- 
companied 


side like a pet dog. Again, an enormous 


sheep went by, —a merino, I suppose, — 
with a long, thick, flaky fleece, bestrid- 


den by a baby boy two or three years 


legs sunk deep in 
the peasant father and 
mother walked unconcernedly on either 


fat, brown 
+1 


the white wool; 


side, and the passers paid no heed to the 
The 


illanas, like their whole order in Spain, 


pretty picture. middle-class Sev- 


are incorrigible slatterns, but by two 


o'clock in the afternoon every woman 
hair carefully (séme- 


ie old Anda usian 


has dressed her 


t 
] 
Lt 
1 
I 


times in t fashion, 
parted at the side and braided, like the 
princesses who sat to Velasquez; more 
often nowadays banged and frizzed and 
puffed ), 


1 and stuck in a rose, carnation, 


or white or yellow a whole 
In addition to this she 


generally wears a mantilla of white or 


flower, or 
bunch of them. 
black lace or gauze, and unless she is 
very poor, a Canton crape shawl, that ob- 
ject of every common Spanish woman’s 
ambition. One sees every variety of 
them, — black, white, scarlet, pale blue, 
pale rose, yellow fringed, and often em- 
broidered with a large pattern of the 
most brilliant colors. The indispensable 
instant, com- 
pletes the toilet, the wearer being to all 


fan, never at rest for an 
appearance supremely indifferent to her 
cheap, dirty cotton gown and shabby 
shoes. It is a long while since the Span- 
ish women gave up the national dress 
with the exception of the mantilla. Gau- 
tier lamented over it forty years ago, 

1 


and it is still to be deplored; for al- 
though the women of the middle and 


lower classes contrive to make them- 
selves very picturesque in the manner 
just described, as costume it is nonde- 
script, and women of higher station can- 
not dress themselves at all; only the 
charm of the fan and mantilla redeems 
them from being the greatest dowdies 
in Europe. Every afternoon brought out 
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hundreds of women of the upper mid- 
dle class attired like caricatures of last 
year’s fashion - plates, and hundreds of 
women of rank in their carriages, who 
looked no better for toilets fresh from 
Paris; they do not know how to put 
them on. If there is a mantilla, espe- 
cially when worn over a high comb, its 
graceful folds drape and harmonize the 
rest, but if the lady has ventured upon 
a bonnet the misfortune is complete ; no 
elegant it may 
be, it does not seem to belong to her; 


matter how: pretty and 


the low dark brows and marked features 
of most Spanish women are at variance 
with the ephemeral structures of tulle, 
silk, feathers, and artificial flowers 
which are so becoming to their French 
and American sisters. ‘The best attempt 
which I saw at combining present fash- 
ions with a national tradition was made 
by the Duchesse de 
longer the gazelle-like bride of Louis 


Philippe’s son, but a stout, plain, ss 


Montpensier, ho 


low, middle-aged woman, and her lac 

in waiting, who both wore handsome 
black dresses with deep basques, very 
large black mantillas of old Spanish lace 
over high combs, with immense black 
fans, and bouquets of gold-colored flow- 
ers at their breasts. These ladies at- 
tracted general notice, seated in a ba- 
rouche lined with dark blue satin, with 
a four-in-hand of two 
the with 
and dark blue, postilion, coach- 


two and 


oTays 


chestnuts, harness enriched 
gold 
man, and footmen in plain liveries of 


White is in great 


> 


blue and drab. favor 
with young ladies, married or single, and 
every afternoon there were several to 
with 


white Spanish blonde mantillas ; but this 


be seen in rich white silk or satin, 
fashion, although pretty and elegant, is 
ineffective. 

Théophile Gautier says that he has 
three tests of the degree of a nation’s 
civilization, — its and 


pottery, straw 


wicker-work, and mode of harnessing ; 


for civilized people cannot make jars, 
matting, or harness. Spain meets the 
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three tests bravely, and better at each 
stage southward. The beautiful pottery 
of Andalusia is to be found only in a re- 
mote suburb of Seville, but the trappings 
of the beasts of burden will strike any 
stranger by their variety and taste, the 
first time he looks out of the window. 
There is no end to the caprices. In 
France and America there is an affec- 
tation of simplicity in these matters, the 
English standard being the only one 
recognized, and it is sensible enough for 
us who have no national or traditional 
fashions ; but it would be a pity if the 
Anglomania now prevalent in high Span- 
ish society should banish the pretty har- 
ness and trappings of the provinces ; the 
most elegant equipages in Seville are 
those which preserve them, modified for 
utility’s sake. There were knowing 
tandem and unicorn teams, very well 
driven by the polios through the slits of 
streets or crowded parade of Las Deli- 
sias, and four-in-hand breaks and drags, 
worthy of Rotten Row on the annual 
muster of the Coaching Club. But there 
was far more real style about the har- 
ness which had not been stripped of all 
its finery, and the prettiest turnout of 
all was a sort of wagonette called break 
espanola (in contradistinction to the 
break inglesia), holding three on a side 
and two on the driver’s seat, with cush- 
ions, curtains, and a square standing-top 
of striped linen; & coachman in Anda- 
lusian costume driving four mules, or a 
pair, or three abreast, with a collar of 
little silver bells, their head and shoul- 
ders covered with a network of worsted 
tassels of two colors, — green and gold, 
crimson and black, or blue and white, 
They 
drive at a tearing pace, with a perpet- 
ual cracking of whips, but no lashing 
the beasts. The saddies and bridles 
are profusely stitched and embroidered ; 
many horsemen use housings and saddle- 
bags of buff leather thickly worked and 
fringed with scarlet and purple, and or- 
namented steel stirrups, which give the 


being the favorite combinations. 
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cavalier a most gay and gallant aspect 
even when, as usual, he is bent on busi- 
ness, and not on adventure. The Span- 
iard has a conscious attitude on horse- 
back, as he also has when on his two 
legs, but his seat is as firm as an Eng- 
lishman’s, and his hand, in general, much 
lighter. It is beautiful to see one of 
those heavy-looking horses checked at 
full gallop without being thrown on his 
haunches, or turned without a percepti- 
ble motion of the rider’s little finger, — 
no curb or snaffle to champ and froth at, 
the bit being replaced by a small strap 
round the nose. Every man in Spain 
rides, and nobody walks, and the saddle- 
horse is in requisition for business, pleas- 
ure, or traveling. Women seldom mount, 
except upon a pillion; a few ladies ride, 
some even hunt, but they are rare enough 


to be conspicuous. ‘The universal brand 


on the horses in Spain is a great blem- 
ish for us, but not in their own country. 
Each of the great estates has its stock 
farm and famous breed, for which the 
brand is a voucher. The noble owners 
of these estates take great interest in 
the operations of cattle-raising, and at 
the time of the branding make a sport 
of holding the animal down during the 
process, and springing to its back as it 
starts to its feet and rushes away in 
agony. 

The delights of the balcony and of 
doing nothing are so great that it re- 
quired resolution to come down into the 
lively, motley crowd, which is always 

If Bur- 
gos is the Spain of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century painters, in Seville 


picturesque, never theatrical. 


one finds the field of the contemporary 
school, Fortuny, Escosura, Pasiuni, and 
the rest. The brown of Velasquez van- 
ishes before the light, gay tints of the 
houses, the gaudy harness, and the dress 
of the people ; black and the sober colors 
Most of 
the streets are narrow, short, and crook- 


are mere points of contrast. 


ed ; in driving across the town one seems 
to be executing a figure in cat’s-cradle; 
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yet they and cheerful as 
boulevards. | are of one pat- 
oh, with flat 


iconies 


tern, tw 


ot 


roots at 


every up} 


the low 


painted green, 

ly barred, and 

: wice 

by an inner grating 
vattern, through 

| foliage of the 
patio are visible. hey are almost uni- 


formly whitewashed; a pale yellow or 


1] } : 
blue front app hen at long 


rs now and t 
; 
h 


intervals 


no high walls to 


shut out the strong light which pervades 


places untouched by the sunshine, pour- 


ing down from the cerulean sky, and re- 


flected by the universal whitewash so 
powerful almost to obliterate shad- 
ow ; there is a transparent blue or lilac 
penumbra on the sunless side of things, 


all. Houses of the 


: | . heir littl] : 
sions have their little patio, 
I 


and most 
modest 
where 


oe vase replaces the fountain, 


ts the gvar- 
] ; yorer anartere ¢) react} 
aden. the poorer quarters the vesti- 
bule an ~ourt are used a workshops, 
where * carpenter plies 


This is 


mees of the 


hi . M4 > a . + 
his crait, in view ol the street. 


one of the many reminisc¢ 


East with which one meets in southern 


Spain: the principal dry-goods’ shop of 


Seville is reached by a passage too nar- 


row for wheels, and is shut off from the 


street only by curtains and pillars, al- 


though within it is a prosaic place of 


buying and selling, with shelves and 


counters and civil shopmen. There is 


nothing remarkable in the architecture 


ee | > - : 
utiful windows and 


owas nr ~ > 
» remaining Moorish tow- 
been ruthlessly wa up; there 


y fracments in 


w buildings 


, 2 sort of rococo in im- 
voldsmiths’ work, 


without a 


‘tural line; here and there 


an open terra-cotta fry or doorway 


inlaid with tiles and marble rises above 
the roofs; the dark spires of cypress 


trees and plumes of palms lift them- 
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selves above the dusty squares ; the pale 
pink fretted shaft of the peerless Giral- 
da, crowned by the triple tiara of its 
bell-tower, overlooks the looming mass 
But there 
of those quaint and beautiful ancient 


of the cathedral. are none 


bits which are seen in every old town 


of other European countries. It is the 


sky, the sunshine, the delicious climate, 
the light colors, the infinite variety of 
the street life, which make the attrac- 
tion of Seville as a city. 


The cathedral 


stone, incomplete and 


is a vast mountain of 
As 


the stranger passes under the beautiful 


inchoate. 


horseshoe arch of the Moorish gateway, 


a remnant of the ancient mosque, into 
the Court of Orange-Trees, and lifts his 
eyes to the unfinished south front, where 
huge stone joists jut out between two 
flamboyant jambs of immense height, its 
first effect is stupendous. On two other 
sides there are noble pointe ad Gothic 
doorways lined with scriptural figures 
1 


of the most earnest and devout expres- 


sion, in simple, graceful niches ; but the 


exterior of 


the building bears no ex- 
amination, the earliest and latest styles, 
the purest and worst taste, are so jum- 
bled and_ jostled On 


side the view is obstructed by low pro- 


together. one 
jecting walls, equally useless and ugly, 
surmounted by rows of urns filled with 
The the 
cathedral is overwhelming. In its vast, 
solemn spaces details disappear and are 
lost. 
tures; there are marvels of marble and 


flames in stone. interior of 


There are famous legendary pic- 


wood-carving and wrought metal; the 
light sifts through a hundred painted 
windows, but it melts into the dimness 
of the immense sanctuary as our percep- 
tions are absorbed by a sense of awe. 
The religious emotions and aspirations 
faith, the 


submission, the sacred ecstasy, of twenty 


of centuries, the fervor, the 
generations, fill the place like an atmos- 
phere. It is dedicated not only to pub- 
lic worship and great church ceremonies, 
ut to profound prayer and_ solitary 
but to profound prayer 1 lit 
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meditation, to momentous vows and sub- 
lime self-sacrifice. The oftener one goes 
thither, the longer one tarries there, the 
deeper and more solemn is the impres- 
sion, and the less can be said. 

Emerging into the sunshine, warmth, 
and fragrance, and the view of the per- 
fect, rosy-pale Giralda, slender, stately, 
and elegant in outline, and simple not- 
withstanding a profusion of exquisite or- 
nament, one passes a stone pulpit in the 
Here 
St. Vincent Ferrer preached the autos 
da fe. 
vulsion to come upon such a monument 


cloister close to the sacristy door. 
It causes a terrible shock and re- 


in such a spot, and I hurried away to 
the chapter library to look for the me- 
mentos of Columbus which are sacredly 


guarded there. They were locked in a 


glass case, but it was easy to have it 
ypened. The assistant librarian yielded 
o the plea, “ Soy Amerigano.” 
the discolored chart and the ancient 
reatise on geography which he had with 
in his cabin; there, written in a 
fair, current hand, is the Latin letter, 
filled with quotations from Scripture, 
which he addressed to Ferdinand and 
Isabella to justify the orthodoxy of his 
scientific theories against the Inquisi- 
tion. I could not refrain from laying 
a reverent hand on the page where his 
hand had rested, and there was comfort 
in the thought that the same faith which 
inspired St. Vincent Ferrer to kindle the 
piles for heretics had strengthened and 
guided the noble heart of Columbus. 
The smiling librarian said that he never 
refused this privilege to Americans, and 
that they often kissed the manuscripts ; 
but the sight of the open case brought 
together the Spaniards who were loung- 
ing about the fine hall, and it was closed 
in haste. From the cathedral it is 1 
a step to a long, arched carriage-way, 
an old image of the 
Virgin, now enshrined in 
ernacle, before which i 


beneath which is 
an ornate tab- 
is said that Co- 
lumbus offered his last prayer on the 
eve of that fateful voyage, and his first 
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thanksgiving on his triumphant return. 
The passage leads to a dusty quadrangle, 
on which stands the other great sight of 
Seville, the Alcazar, or palace of the 
Moorish kings, which has been a royal 


gS, 
residence for every succeeding dynasty 
down to the ex-Queen Isabella, who was 
staying there at the time of my visit. 
Alcazar, as the guide-books will tell 
you, means Al Kasr, the house of Cesar, 
—that title which has passed through 
so many languages, ancient and modern, 
without losing its imperial significance. 
On three sides the external square is 


buildings of 


surrounded by common 


comparatively recent date, to judge 


by 


their appearance ; the fourth, although 

much altered and defaced, preserves its 

beautiful Moorish second story and main 

gateway. Within, in spite of the addi- 
' successiv 

and sovereigns, the memory of tl 


still reigns supreme; the traveler, 
whom this is the first revelation of 
East, stands bewildered and ench: 
doubting his eyes, and asking himself if 
it is a dream, or a waking vision of the 


Arabian Nights, or Solomon’s palace at 


Lebanon. It is more like an immaterial 
creation of fancy made visible in form 
and color by a magic spell than a struc- 
ture of solid or tangible properties. I 
assed through many colonnades, courts, 


ver their 


} 
i 
halls, and porches, and whaté 


size they all had the same architectural 
characteristics, simplicity and symmetry 
of outline, with a prodiga ity of orna- 
ment on the flat surfaces. There is a 
constant tendency al fresco: one is al- 
ways going out of doors into open gal- 
inner courts, or 


leries, or arcades, or 


inmost gardens, which are as much part 


of the the roofed portions ; 


and 


air of heaven into the heart of the dwell- 


. 
abode as ] 


they bring the sky and sunshine 


The numerous have walls 
color and delicate 


ng. courts 
of the richne Ss of 
7m ; 

he them is 


old point-lace. finest of 


called the Hall of the Hundred Maidens, 


where, according to tradition, fifty rich 
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1s, the most beau- 
might choose 

It is a 

out a hundred 

with a fountain in 

ae y + Lh — , 1 rit} 
re, Ope h to the SKY, pavec Witl 
by : 


] ae 
marbie, surrounded 


] 


and colonnade 


cloister 


of twin pillars at equal 
i i 


48, With a cluster at each corner, 


lloped horseshoe arches. 


i 
of the outer walls con- 
trasts felicitously w 


t t 


the lovely green, 


1 
blue, and amber of the old tiled wain- 


e 
] 


+t 


scot, and the pearl and turquoise of the 


modern restorations above the doorways 


and windows; a sott, fawn color pre- 


ceilings and doors of the 


] 


“a3 , srit} 
rellevead with 


vails in the 


cloisters, turquoise-blue 


The 


Spanish kings are inserted among this 


} 1 
and touches of gold. 


arms of the 
moresco-work. The proportion every- 
where preserved in the decoration has 

do with the 
the building. The i 


ed into lateral compartments 


much to general charm of 


are divid- 


> wal)] 
Weatild 
: the lower 
one, or wainscot, is from four to eight 
feet wide, according to the height and 
size of the hall, and is covered with old 
Moorish enameled tiles, deep blue and 

Ree err ae 

ike the dominant tones of nature, 


or violet-purple, or a combination re- 
embling tortoise-shell, all of the richest, 
coolest shades; the next space is twice 
as wide, and is filled with arabesque de- 
signs in many-colored stucco, or a smooth 


layer of creamy whitewash of a tint 


and surface unknown to us in America; 


above this is a frieze of tiles as wide as 


the wainscot. The result of this distri- 


bution is most happy and harmonious. 


Some of the lower tiling looks like In- 


dian matting, but catches and reflects 


he light in gleams of pearl and bronze, 


t 
like the inside of s¢ a-shells. The ceil- 
ings are extraordinarily rich : they are 
ot dark cross-beams, carved as elaborate- 
ly as Chinese fan handles, the 


spaces 
between wrought into rosettes or loz- 
> ve oT fa »¢] ] bd 1] ; y « ge ta 
enges, brightened by gilding and gay 


[ August, 
Some 


dome 


colors. rooms are vaulted into a 


peculiar called the media naraja, 


or half orange, and the decoration of 


=* 


these is still more lavish. One ceiling 
is really of ebony and ivory, inlaid with 
gold and dark yet gem-like colors, a 
miracle of handiwork equal to an Indian 
casket. The doors and lattices, which 
are frequently open-work, are carved 
with the same delicacy; and some of 
them being exactly the color of sandal- 
wood, their 


precious 
carvings of Hindostan is complete. The 
] 


resemblance to the 


methodical vagaries of the kaleidoscope 
alone can give a notion of the character 
of Moorish ornamentation. There is 
no ground of fiat color to be detected. 
The design is a repetition of regular lines, 
as fantastic and delusive as frost-work; 
the basis of them is a geometrical figure, 
but so involved in intricate and complex 
combinations as almost to defy analysis. 
An artist friend, who is familiar with 
the style, pointed out to me how often 
the whole pattern is changed by merely 


lengthening or shortening the 


g ) central 
figure, and how a different distribution 
of colors on the same pattern produces 
an entirely new effect. Inscriptions in 
Arabic, the letters being beautifully 
modified for decoration, are introduced 
among the mural ornaments; the pan- 
els are bordered by bands of a different 
design ; the intervals between the arches 
the main 
surfaces are set in plain and ornamental 
mouldings of various depth and width, 
like an artistic picture frame; the walls 
are divided from the ceiling by a frieze 
and cornice, and just where the redun- 


are filled with arabesques ; 


dance might become wearisome or op- 
pressive it is relieved by a line of the 
simplest invention, like a twisted rope 
or a row of balls. The controlling prin- 
ciple is order, and despite the richness 
there is none of the excess and extrava- 


ewance, there are none of the freaks and 


whims, of the Gothic and 


styles. Every portion of the apartment 


Renaissance 


is finished with the same care and com- 
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pleteness. There reign throughout an 
inimitable coolness, freshness, subdued 
lightness and brightness, which never be- 
There has 


been a deal of alteration and restoration 


comes too brilliant or vivid. 


about the Alcazar, but the only changes 
which have actually disfigured it were 
made by Charles V., who added a mod- 
ern gallery above one of the loveliest 

The the 
present century is too heavy and gaudy 
in color, but it is not all bad: there is 


colonnades. redecoration of 


one room in tender green and pale coral 
color, not to be surpassed in delicacy 
and refinement of taste. 

There are other Moorish houses in 
Seville, but the only one which com- 
pares with the Alcazar in pretension and 
preservation is the so-called House of 
Pilate, now the property of the Duke 
of Medina-Celi, but built early in the 
sixteenth century by the Marquis of 
Tarifa, one of the Ribera family, on his 
return from a pilgrimage to Palestine. 
The house, being a copy of a sham, has 
no intrinsic interest beyond its beauty ; 
it was no doubt built by Moorish archi- 
tects, and, more fortunate than the Al- 
cazar, escaped alteration. The garden 
is like a page from Lalla Rookh. I sat 
there by a marble fountain in a grove 
of old lemon-trees woven into a bower 
by a luxuriant climbing white rose, until 
the hour and the century were forgotten. 
The reflections and retrospections of the 
Gothic cathedral have no place amid 
such scenes; the spirit of Moorish art, 
even at this distant day, breathes of 
earthly enjoyment, of the poetry and 
pleasure of existence, and for the mo- 
ment life becomes a dream of delight. 
After the vision of such a terrestrial 
paradise even the palace of San Telmo, 
the Duke of 


seems prosaic and a mere abode of care. 


Montpensier’s residence, 


I was greatly disinclined to reéuter the 
every-day world, so I made half the 
circuit of the city to reach the Triana, 
or gypsy quarter, on the other side of 


the Guadalquivir. The road lay along 
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e 


Las Delicias, the favorite drive of the 
Sevillians, tropical gardens and clusters 
of palms and cypresses on one hand, on 
the other a belt of oaks and elms edging 
the river and a long line of schooners 
One 
features of 


and sloops moored to the shore. 
after the 
Seville came into view : the queenly Gi- 


another salient 
ralda, an immense castellated structure, 
which looks like a medixval fortress, but 
is only the tobacco factory made famous 
by Mérimée’s story and Bizet’s opera of 
Carmen ; the Torre d’Oro, an octagonal 
tower, with three crenelated stories of 
diminishing size, said to take its name 
the Iden of the New 
World which were unladed and deposit- 


from go hoards 
ed there; the vast amphitheatre of the 
bull-ring ; and at length the bridge. In 
crossing it I had a lovely view, bathed in 
limpid light, of the river, curving away 
above and below, fringed with masts and 
sails and flags; the city and its towers, 
on one side; on the other, a narrow white 
suburb scattering into the verdant sun- 
ny plain, walled in by a range of pt 

ple hills. I found 
very different from the huddle of pic- 


the gypsy quarter 


turesque squalor which I had expected. 
It is more like a neat village, the houses 
being white, and low like cottages. The 
few shop doors and windows are given 
up to the gay appurtenances of the An 
dalusian horsemen, and to coarse pottery 
of the most beautiful antique Eastern 
forms. one of the 
shops stood a drove of patient-faced don- 
keys. 


Before saddlers’ 
Their driver, in black velveteen, 
with a crimson sash round his waist, a 
crimson handkerchief knotted about his 
head and falling upon his shoulder, his 
peaked hat in the hand that rested on 
the back of a pet mare, was bargaining 
for a pair of purple and orange saddle- 
bags. My errand was for earthenware, 
and I entered a small shop where great 
bulging oil-jars of dark shining green, 
with a deep projecting rim and three 
curved handles, stood in rows ; the walls 
were lined with shelves bearing dark red 
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. craceful in- 
cised desi 7 i ately beaded 
over with a raised pattern ; some had one 
arm akimbo, 19, eccentric spout. 
flasks and oval dishes 

‘ated in majolica colors with 

ights or scenes from peasant life, 
1 platters big enough to hold 

th the designs and colors of 
Moorish tiles; there were tiles, too, 
such novel and bewitching hues and 
| the sort to 

eland is vul- 

gar by comparison. I lost my head over 
this display, and reckle sly ordered big 
pieces by the smaller ones by 
the dozen. tion showed me 
the steps 


thousands 


country-house, 
, flanked with 
the great green jars holding oleanders 
and pomegranate shr , and an old 
idel ith the 


> ae ° 4 } } 1 7 
ivory-tinte olers, and the hearts 


of esthetic friend made glad by smal 
reproducti ns rf he more i 
shapes. y merchant, only a 
degree more brown, stately, and silent 
than the ordinary Andalusian, betrayed 
no emotion at my prodigality, although 
I am persuaded that he had never made 
such a sale before, for the bill amounted 
to several hundred reals, which reduced 
to pesetas was just twelve dollars. The 
purchases were to be safely packed in a 
strong box, sent down the river to Ca- 
diz, and shipped for America. The next 


day, doubting his promptness, I made a 


second expedition to the Triana to see 


if he had been as good as his word. 
Sure enough, therein a little grass-grown 
yard were three cases, about as large and 


A hor- 


rible vision of rough stevedores, and cus- 


as strong as common tea-cliests. 


tom-house officers not a whit less sly and 
sharp than gypsies, rose to my mind, and 
I said that there must be but one box, 


and that a strong one, as these would 


A 


hardly hold together to reach the river. 
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ry eee” 
The master of 


joined us; then at d man w was 
smoking in the shop; then an old wo- 
man ; then they called the carpenter. At 
last there were seven persons, sitting on 
doorsteps or slowly pacing about the 
packing-cases, as if measuring them for 
a carpet. It was pronounced impossible 
to make larger or thicker boxes, and 
that if made they could not be lifted by 
mortal men. My kind artist friend, who 
played interpreter with a patience that 
exasperated me, represented that grand- 
pianos and colossal statues are packed 
in single boxes and sent round the world; 
but the Spaniards paid no attenti 
anything that we said. Monosyllal 
objections, insuperable obstacles 
pressed in a single word, were their only 
answers. For three quarters of an hour 
the debate was carried on, until 
broke off negotiations, declaring 


Portland vase was not wort 
many words. Spaniard 

bably professed himself ready to refund 
the money and forteit the value of the 
cases, which were on the bill, but not to 
make another box. I had not brought 
the bill with me, and asked him to refer 
There 


were no books, no slate, no memoranda 


to his books for the amount. 


of any sort. 


He promised to call at the 
Fonda de Madrid that evening, see the 
bill, and repay the amount. I depart- 
ed, skeptical, but preferring to lose the 
money rather than more time ; but that 
evening the grave shopkeeper presented 
himself, the transaction was annulled, 
and he replied to my renewed regrets 
that he 


must lose his eases. An Enelish friend, 


at losing the pottery by saying 


who was standing by, said that he would 
take the big greel jars, which could be 


shipped direct to London. ‘The shop- 
keeper answered that to transport those 
jars and nothing more the boxes must 


be made smaller, which would not be 
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worth his while; and wishing us good- 


evening with the utmost courtesy, he re- 


turned contented to his unsold wares. 
Some friends who have lived long in 
Spain 


nothing extraordinary in it; they said 


wit 


vitnessed this scene, and found 


that most Spaniards would rather starve 
than work, and that even the industrious 
would rather lose much money than take 
a little trouble. It is hard to reconcile 
their laziness in these matters with their 
activity in others, and I was constantly 
struck by and 
In the 
hotels they pretend to have a fixed price 


similar inconsistencies 


contradictions in their conduct. 


for rooms and fare, which includes every- 
thing except the first morning meal 
(coffee, milk, or chocolate, and a roll), 
which is the same everywhere, service 
and lights. The sum is always high, 
and often extortionate ; my only at- 
tempt at beating it down effected a re- 
three dol- 


lars a day, a third of the amount first 


duction of fifteen pesetas, or 
mentioned. But at the end of a week, 
instead of the foolscap sheets of the 
usual English or Continental hotel-bill, 
doubling or trebling the expected ex- 
pense, the traveler receives a single page, 
in which it is easy to decipher the few 
details, and on which no unstipulated 
extras or omitted items are added at the 
last instant. There is the same inconsis- 
tency between their ferocity at the bull- 
fights and cock-fights and the kindly re- 
lations which exist between them and 
their domestic animals. Another is be- 
tween the inordinate pride of birth of 
their nobility aud the inconceivable de- 
mocracy of manners to be observed in 
public places, where gentle and simple 
mix together. Another is in the arro- 
gaut, unprovoked assumption of equality 
of the lower classes towards purchasers, 
employers, and all persons occupying 
what is generally called a superior po- 
sition, and their 
politene 


stately urbanity and 
ss; the cab-drivers bow to each 


other from their boxes with profound 
and graceful salutations worthy of Louis 
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XIV.’s courtiers. 


is in the slovenliness of their dress and 


Another incongruity 


carelessness in some household matters, 
and the cleanliness which in many re- 
spects is unequaled out of Holland. In 
the more frequented streets and squares 
of Burgos, Madrid, and Seville there 
is a certain quantity of dust and litter ; 
the those 
cities, and throughout Cordova and To- 


but even in side-streets of 
ledo, there is a spotless nicety inexpli- 
cable where horses and mules, or even 
human feet, are constantly passing. A 
lady might walk through them in white 
satin shoes. Dirt isdriven out of every 
nook and corner ; neither sight nor smell 
this 
respect and in the decency and decorum 
of the native habits there is a strong 


is offended out-of-doors. Both in 


contrast between Spain and all other 
parts of the Continent. I was struck 
with the difference in going up to the 
top of the Giralda, my last ascension 
having been to the roof of the cathedral 
of Milan, the cleanest city in Italy. 

As a general rule, climbing towers is 
a futile feat; the city below becomes a 
mere plan and the surroundin; 


=> 


country 

There 
are memorable exceptions: the campa- 
nile of St. Mark’s at Venice, the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, and the beautiful Giralda. 
The last, like the other two, is a wide, 
easy slope, without steps, lighted at in- 
tervals by arched and pillared openings 


as flat and featureless as a map. 


with marble balconies and balustrades, 
the view growing at every stage; at the 
belfry the balcony becomes an arched 
porch, entirely surrounding the tower. 
On three sides I had it to myself; on 
the fourth a crowd of men, women, and 
children, with opera-glasses and small 
telescopes, were literally climbing on 
each other’s backs to watch a bull-fight 
which was going on nearly half a mile 
away. The white town lay at my feet, 
its dark roofs gilded by a small wild 
flower which overspread them, its level 
broken by church-towers and crenelated 


walls, green garden areas, and dusky 
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spears of cypresses ; here and 
there a fountain sparkled like a diamond. 
The 


shine, 


Guad: dazzling in the sun- 


winds 


through the grassy 


plain ; the sie very shade of violet, 
from thie paiest lilac to the deepest 


plum-color, show their sharp white teeth 


against the effuleent sky. ‘The doves 
and hawks, which make their nests peace- 


ably in nooks of the tower, flew to and 


fro on their errands; the sound of the 


city rose sleepily, like the hum of a 


great hive, as if its only occupants were 
Hees feeding on the blossoms which filled 
the air h perfume. 


look at Seville: 


wit It was my last 
hat night I turned my 
face northward, leaving her asleep under 
the still, warm moonlight, like a bride 
in her white robe and wreath of orange- 
flowers. 

And the fair, and the 
the other ts and shows oi the town, — 
is there hi hi 1g 


museum, and 


to say about them? A 


great deal might be said, but it would 
be superfluous, 


the less, 


contalns 


and there is nothing so beauti- 


ful and wonderiful in Seville as Seville. 
The fair 


show, and it 


was more correctly a cattle- 


s chief local peculiarity was 
a smell of frying, which quenched the 
frasrance ort the groves and gardens for 
half a mile around, and which proceeded 


from the production of millions of frit- 


ters like little d yuchnuts, called dunzelos. 


The pictures are delightfully and fitly 
lodged in an ancient convent. The en- 
trance is through a cloister, with a fine 
carved red cedar roof, and two courts, — 
one containing an old well such as aqua- 
rellists love, the other a maze of orange 


and pome; The collection 


vranate trees. 
has only about two hundred paintings, 
but among them are some of the noblest 
Murillos in the world and the best Zur- 
There the 


stranger pays to see and stare at in Se- 


barans. are things which 


ville as elsewhere, but they are swal- 


lowed up by the great composite spec- 
tacle of the city itself, and leave no 
separate recollections. 
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It was three o’clock in the morning 
when I reached Cordova, and I had 
never supposed that even at that hour a 
town could be so silent. It seemed to 
be uninhabited. The moon had not set, 
and as we drove through a network of 
narrow streets there was not a light to 
be seen. The only living things we met 
were a man shrouded in a cloak and the 
donkey he bestrode; he had to squeeze 
himself into a doorway to let the car- 
riage go by, and then went on, casting a 
Doresque shadow on the white walls, in 
which man and beast were indistinguish- 
able. The sun was high before I was 
up and on my way to the cathedral. The 
city was almost as deserted by day as by 
night: the streets were empty; nobody 
went in or out of the houses, which were 
for the most part only a story high; 
there were no open doorways, as at Se- 
ville ; the few patios of which I had a 
glimpse were simple courtyards, with a 
few flower-pots. Following the guide- 
book map, I found my way to a sort of 
narrow plaza bounded by a blank wall 
of great height, fortified with square 
towers embattled in the Moorish style 
with tongues of flame. The sun beat 
down from a cloudless sky on the cob- 
ble-stones of the pavement, and glanced 
the 
midsummer fierceness, although it was 
but the end of April. 
very long before I reached a lofty tower, 


back from shadowless walls with 


The walk seemed 


heavily crowned with a belfry and cu- 
pola, and a great triple gateway, through 
which I descended by several steps into 
a spacious inclosure planted with im- 
mense orange-trees. A round-arched 
colonnade follows the walls on the inner 
side. Men were lounging, women draw- 
ing water, and children playing beside 
fruit 


a large fountain, and eating the 


which fell from the great glossy-leaved 


old as the 
Of the exterior of the 


orange-trees, said to be as 
caliphs. sacred 
building I have no recollection. I walked 
across the grove, which is acres in ex- 
tent, absorbed in the contemplation of 
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mutability. Here, in ancient times, stood 
a temple of Janus; early Christians built 
the Moors took 


the city, and bought the 


a basilica on its site; 
cround of the 
cold 


priests 
i 


ood 


y 
> 


conquered Christians for 
build a mosque, penne the 
to de part wi ith the honors 
away their 
crated. For five 
mild Moslem reigned 
here, with large 
Christians. 


of war, car- 


rying sacred objects undes- 
the 


we rshiped 


hundred years 
and 
Jews and 
the 
came back and cast forth all un- 


tolerance of 
Then the followers of 
Lamb 
The crucifix stan 


believers. ds again on 


the high altar, and the missal has re- 
placed the Koran; but as I crossed the 


“ This 


a hew 


threshold I exclaimed to myself, 
is Islam !” 
land, 
as eh eye could reach, arcades opened 
me intersected | y othe 
innumerable 


It was like entering 


new world. On every side, far 


before r arcades, 


smooth, slender columns 


sites! double Moorish arches, one 


above the other, with an open space be- 


tween, — a labyrinth of parallel pillared 

constantly other ave- 
As I walked on, looking right 
and left, 


avenues crossing 
nues. 
seeing no end, no exit, nothing 
but successive colonnades of many-col- 
ored marble shafts, porphyry and jasper, 
with waving palm-branches and feathery 
tree-ferns for capitals, and horseshoe 
arches of broad alternate bands of red 
dark 
vaulted roof overhe ad i in a summer twi- 


and white interminably repeated, a 


light obscurity, a sensation half-strange, 
half familiar, 
dream I had 


A then I found oe thinking of the rows 


made me wonder in what 


paced these aisles before. 


1 

Indian corn in which 
nae when I was 
effect of 
is almost 


T halk lost 
The 


a child. 
sameness and endlessness 


identical ; the impression on 


the imagination is of a vast plantation 
There are in 
there 
and the ground plan 


of palms turned to stone. 
fact a 
were many 


thousand pillars, — once 
more, — 
is four acres ; the roof is forty feet high, 
but is lowered to the eye by the absence 
of soaring lines 


aud long curves, the 
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Moorish arches. tier on tier, being united 
above by upper rows of pillars and pilas- 
springing the 


lower columns, 


ters from the capitals of 
As one advance 
this mysterious marble forest the : 


ent uniformity disappears: there is great 
variety of detail in the pillars, although 
they are nearly of the 


are Greek, Roman, 


same size; they 
well 
one 
where the 
Moorish architect has given his fancy 


Lombard, as 


as Moorish. Penetrating further, 


espies grotto-like chapels, 
freer play than in the adjacent aisles. 
Here the lavish decoration abounds in 
The 


are 


new caprices and combinations. 


arches bend into curves, such as 


sometimes formed for a moment in a 


thick silken sash, or a long, narrow pen- 
in the wind; but as the re- 


the 


non waving 


semblance strikes one interlacing 
folds stiffen, and present only a series of 
scallops or semi-rosettes diversified with 
arabesques. These were the hallowed 
the Mohammedan; and here 
tiles, 


inscriptions 


places of 


are enameled gilding, variegated 


colors, Koran in 
letters like heavy lace, glittering Byzan- 
tine 


from the 


mosaics sent from Constantinople 
f the Cexsars of the Lower Em- 
and cupolas of cedar and ebony 
At length the heart 


reached, and enormous 


by one of 
pire, 
carved and inlaid. 
of the fane is 
columns, which might uphold a moun- 
Renais- 


tain, open the way into a great 


sance cathedral: the roof is and 
white; the hundred 


the pulpits are piles of 


gold 


choir can seat a 


priests ; dark 
wood carving and wrought brass; the 


marble floor is covered with gorgeous 


Turkish carpets. It is a fine monument 
Authorities dif- 


fer as to whether this interloping 


of mundane devotion. 
church 
was built upon a central open court or 
on a space torn from the mosque itself. 
Most people follow the emperol Charles 
V. in bewailing the disfigurement of an 
ancient and unique edifice for the sake 
of a comparatively modern by no 
the best of its kind. The 
however, is very handsome in 


one, 
means 


thedr: il, 


Ca- 
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and rich 


its own be- 
at its elbow. 

at element of 

effect of the 

ding a spell to 

influence of the 

t may be in its pres- 

, but it is more than ever a 
world. I was told that 


the Moors frica still cherish the 


wonder of 

recollection of splendid rule in 
and that 
the 

delights of Grenada after five hundred 


P etry commem- 
Cordova and the 


clories of 
> return to the soil whence they 
originally came. The exiled Jews, of 
whom many were transported to Moroc- 
] to the memory of Andalusia 

y remembered Zion by the 

byl A curious story 
Frias, 
ily in Af- 
ae 


iad been 


to 


gener- 
, known only 
use, the family 
in Toledo. 
ired during the life- 

The Hebrew fa- 


TW 1d 
to his eid- 


home 


ines. 


secret 

<ey which had been 

‘centuries, and bade him go 

lo and destroy a wall in a situa- 
he minutely described; a 


door would thus be disclosed, which the 
] 
the 


key would open, and Jew would 


have access to the home of his ancestors, 


which had been lost to sight and to the 
en save one since they 
Ferdi- 
and 


} 
4} coe 
the keyhole, 


lays Ol 
‘he Jew went, 
found the 
and the concealed | e, but what more 
not. 


as I 


rs, trying to 


ped away 
| : 


; ionality of some 
to disentangle the devices 


arabesque tracery, and I would 
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gladly have idled as many days there ; 
but in my pocket there was a coupon- 
ticket, as fatal in its nature as ; 
peau de chagrin; each pleasure curtail 

its surface, and warned me to make the 
So I 


for Madrid, 


glad of a chance to see the country over 


most of its limited capability. 


took the afternoon train 


and 


sky wore the vernal smile of a new- 


which I had previously passed at night. 
The day was cloudless, and earth 


created universe, although the temper- 
At first 
glided through gardens, orange-groves, 
lin 


hedges of huge cactus or aloes. Here 


ature was that of June. we 


and olive-orchards, inclosed in strag oe 
and there a small white house gleamed 
tal 


of roses; so small that it could hardly be 


amidst cypresses, myrtles, and a ole 


more than a 


laborer’s cottage, so pretty 
i } 

. : : ; 

and elegant that » air of a min- 


iature villa. 


— , 4 . } : 
gave place to grain fields of 


and groves 


vivid meadows the 


green, 


id 


ass Was hidd 


warm purple 

a border of white 

As the aft 

a few clouds drifted slow- 

their sh: 
] 


sunshine, mace 


eral times set in 
the most splendid effect. er- 
noon wore on, 
ly across the dows, 


followed by sweeps 


sky, and 


of 


{ 


the flowery fields sparkle like beds of 
The rail- 
way banks blazed with poppies ; in the 


fawn-colored 


jewels laid bare to the lig] a 


distance there were low, 


y in- 


The 


towns, with embattled walls; at lon: 
tervals a ruined castle on a hilltop. 
river wound through the landscape red 
as blood. The 


Javalquinto, 


sun was sinking wher 


the 


we passed 
] 
i 


ereat battle with the Moors. 


erald meadows in the forerrou 
1 as they receded, 


the Guadalquivir ; beyond lay a zone 


O€ ipwart 
1 


gently 1 


land, striped like a tiger-skir 
of steep heights covered with dull 


cork forests; above them towered the 


peaked and serrate mountain ridge, first 
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the color of amethyst, then changing to 


delicate pink, finally slowing with a 


eep peach-color, while the ravines were 
ve iled 


The 


seen, 


by shadows too soft for a name. 


aloe hedges were no more to be 


but here and there a single gigan- 


tic plant brandished its spiked, pti 
plifted its 


form and color 


like leaves and 1 tall flower 


recalls 


Vv 
stem, which j in 

] 

l 


ne ov 


Iden candlestick of the temple at 
Jerusalem. 


y 
The lovely hues and velvet 
softened the sever- 


down of springtime 


ity of the outlines, which, as in all the 
Spanish landscapes that I saw, were 
stern and grand rather than beautiful ; 
scene be forgotten. 


it was a never to 


In a few moments the sun had set; be- 
was over the last 


fore an hour vestige 


of tropical vegetation had vanished, cal 
drawn nearer to the mountains, 


1d sides 


pinnacles were visible 


we had 
so that and broken 


gh the gath- 


1 
there 


their rugs 


1 
throu 


+ 


For a short time 


as darkness; then a glorious full moon 


] De aa 


he rocky gorge of the 
1, : 
plunged into the 


ring gloom. 


above t 
as we 

long tunnels, which robbed 

the 
we 


half the savage grandeur of 
Emerging for a brief time, 


pass. 
far above us tremendous natural em- 
yrasures and battlements of dark crag 
the clear, pale night sky, black 

masses of foliage 


es iff 
ot the cillis, 


clinging to the walls 
us flashed the 
mountain torrent. It 
Lost Dogs, so 
reat of the 


and below 
swift rush of a 
was the Gateway of the 
called from a ret vanquished 
and it is the 


| 
447Tanus, 


passage between 
La Mancha. 


1 from it we found 


Andalusia and As we is- 


ourselves in a dif- 


ferent region ; wide, uninhabited, tree- 
less plains, strewn with rocks, opened 


r 
before us for long hours, lying as clear 
] The 


erature grew colder constantly, un- 


day under the tranquil moon. 


il I was obliged to walk to and fro in 
he eanyciunioge to avoid becoming 
oroughly chilled. From midnight un- 
daybreak the country offered only a 
spectacle of the most despairing sterility 
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and desolation, increased by the pallid 
light of 


with dawn. 


the setting moon in het 
Suddanis , across the dreary 
waste, a dark expanse of woodland ca 


in sight, and presently we began to pass 
fine groups of oaks, elms, int beeches, 


of an English park, in- 
straight 


s, emptying into 


reminding one 


tersected by wide, avenues and 
formal canals and } 


two 


pot id 


wile streams winding about this 
The nol 


trees were undisguised by 
their branches 


sylvan realm. le forms of the 
verdure, but 
and twigs were fringed 
by bursting buds and tiny leaves, mak- 
ing a dark lace pattern spe the sky, 
which was now beginning to redden; 
through the boughs we caught 
of s tately buildin oration 


The place had a royal and 
P , 


limy SES 


o 


gs and 


gateways. 


storied ie befitting its name, for it 
The trees were 


brought from England by Philip FE. 
and have been witnesses to three centu- 


proved to be Aranjuez. 


ries of historical romance, from the days 


of Schiller’s Don Carlos and that one- 
eyed Venus the Princess of El 


more 


oli to the 
recent adventures of the ex-Queen 


Isabella. It has been deserted of late 


years, and is not open even to the peo- 
ple of Madrid, for whom it would make 
a delightful holiday resort. 
kept us company for a 
we |e 


The Tagus 
little while after 
Aran- 
id left 


rness which 


ft the groves and brooks of 

juez; then bent its course away, a1 
us to traverse the stony wilde 
Madrid. 
the city rose above 
Spanish 


maining days of 


surrounds In an hour more 
the horizon, and my 


The re- 


month were but as 


trip was at an end. 
the 
the last sands of an hour-glass, and my 
Cook’s ticket 
to Paris, with no further privilege than 
to stop at the frontier. 


gave me leave to go back 


I have a word two of advice for 


readers who have followed me through 
these pages, and who may some day fol- 
low in my footsteps. ‘As luge gage is 
charged very high in Spain, the amount 
allowed to a first-class passenger scarce- 


ly reaching the weight of the lightest 
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trunk, it is well to travel with as little 
as possible. Books are burdensome com- 
panions, as I found to my cost, having 
taken a traveling library for reference, 
— Augustus Hare, Gautier, and Amicis, 
besides Murray’s Gautier’s 
letters, although written forty years ago, 


guide-book. 


are so true to-day that there can be no 
better proof how little the country has 
changed ; but in this volume he is only 
the most brilliant and original of news- 
paper correspondents, and his informa- 
tion about ways and means is valueless, 
as he traveled before the days of rail- 
ways and hotels. His Voyage en Es- 


pagne is a book to read before going to 


Spain, or after coming back, or by all 
t 


means if you do not go at all, bu 


not 


to take with you. Amicis, although 
he went to Spain very lately, traveled 
in Gautier’s tr: 


ick, and his Spagna is 
scarcely more than a free translation of 
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Gautier’s book, with the addition of a 
few whimsies and personal adventures 
Hare, 


who begins his Wanderings in Spain 


and much verbiage of his own. 


with a lengthy introduction and itinerary 
of what he meant to see, made the most 
cockney tour; keeping to the beaten 
track, and scarcely visiting a place of 
capital interest not mentioned by Gau- 
tier. He, too, cribs unconscionably from 
the and poor 
book with ill-translated quotations from 


Frenchman, pads his 
French letter-writers of the seventeenth 
century and trite legends or historical 
anecdotes. It is stale, flat, and unprofit- 


able, and bad English into the bargain. 


Murray’s guide-book is a full, entertain- 
ing, and accurate manual, as far as my 
experience goes, and that, or O’Shea’s, 
is the only one needed on a journey 
where every ounce must be taken into 
account. 





DINKY. 


i. 


THERE was a tradition that his mother 
had been a “ yaller free nigger.” The 
children who lived in Jail Alley were 
seldom provided with fathers of any 
color. 

Dinky and Spot 

l 


were comrades. 


] 


4 
They were always seen together, and 
shared ] 


alike the scraps thrown them 


by the neighbors. During the daytime 
they roamed through the city, going 
where they pleased, and accountable to 
no man. When the days were warm and 
sunny they rejoiced in the 
nature, and leaving behind them the hot 
bricks and dusty houses of the city the 


gladness of 


two vagabonds would wander off to the 
green, untenanted fields, and lie for 
hours under some leafy shelter, blinking 
up in the sky, or sleeping the summer 


hours away. When aroused by hunger 
they stole if they could, and if there was 
nothing to steal, Dinky would beg for 
food; but this he hated to do, and never 
importuned save where the houses were 
small and their inhabitants almost as 
During the chill and 
cheerless days of winter — which, thank 
Heaven, are but few and far between 
in Richmond on 


poor as himself. 


the James — Dinky 
and Spot kept close together in their 
home; for Jail Alley, that narrow and 
misfor- 
tune, was the only home the two friends 
knew. 


il-smelling beehive of human 


Aunt Sally, who lived in the tumble- 
down hovel at the corner, might have 
been called their patroness, for it was 
beneath her broken and trembling shed 
that they were permitted to sleep in 
peace during the winter months. It 
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was whispered in the alley that she knew 
what had become of Dinky’s mother, 
when she had disappeared five years 
before; and, wonder of wonders, it was 
also said that Aunt Sally could tell, if 
she chose, the name of Dinky’s father. 
She was kind by fits and starts to her 
two protégés ; sometimes giving Dinky 
a very ragged garment that she had 
found while plying her trade, and some- 


times beating the two friends cruelly 


which 
kept convenient for the purpose. 
was very old and very black. She 
but one tooth left, which projected 


with a short, thick chair-round 
she 
She 
had 
and 


gave her an ugly nickname among 
her associates. She was a rag-picker, 
a fortune-teller, and a vender of drugs. 
This last means of support was reserved 
for a night-business, and a very dark 
night-business it generally proved to be. 
Girls in shawls and veils stole guiltily 
down the dark and slippery alley, and 
knocked with trembling fingers at Aunt 
Sally’s worm-eaten and blistered door, 
“to have their fortunes told.” When 
the old crone had been rewarded, the 
fortune was carried off in a black bottle. 
Aunt Sally was her own mistress. She 
hired herself from her master, and paid 
him fifty dollars a year for the privilege 
of earning her living. 

One morning in late October a report 
was circulated around the alley that 
Dinky was ill, and that Aunt Sally had 
put him in her own bed and was nurs- 
ing him. The “nursing” consisted of a 
good deal of shaking, many hard words, 
and repeated doses of camomile tea and 
senna. Spot sat beside the bed, a living 
and muddy embodiment of faithful dis- 
tress. The sun was shining very invit- 
ingly outside, and Aunt Sally’s chair- 
round was in frequent juxtaposition to 
Spot’s back, within doors; but Spot 
never wavered in that allegiance which 
he owed his sick friend, and sat like a 
sentinel at his side. Frequently he was 
driven away from his post by the chair- 
round; but he always promptly came 
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back, showing his white teeth in what 
he meant as a reassuring smile for 
Dinky’s encouragement. 

Before many days Dinky was able to 
be up and about, and tempted by a 
fireman’s parade, one morning, the two 
friends walked up the main street to see 
When the 
glittering display was over Dinky stood 
weak, 


the play of the engines. 


but exultant, leaning on a fire- 
Spot spied two big dogs fi 
over a tempting bone which | un- 
The lit fel- 
low had been shut up for a week, and 
was wild with curiosity, acquisitiveness, 
and 


plug. ghting 
ay 
claimed between them. tle 


the new-found sense of freedom. 
He started off to join the two contest- 
ants. Dinky saw something terrible 
come rumbling around the corner. It 
was a large black iron cage on wheels, 
drawn by fiery black horses, in which 
numberless dogs were howling, fighting, 
and barking. Two brawny negroes, 
carrying nets on long poles, preceded 


the cart to gather up 


curs lacking medals and masters. 


all peripatetic 
With 
a cry of anguish Dinky darted away to 
claim and protect his only friend. But 
alas for poor Spot! before Dinky’s 
trembling legs had accomplished half 
the distance the negroes had hurled 
their at the three unfortunates, 
and thrown them all together in the 
cart, which disappeared in a cloud of 
dust. 


nets 


Desperate and weeping, Dinky made 
his way to Aunt Sally. 

“De dog-ketchers dun took Spof. 
Please, please, Aunt Sally, gie me de 
money ter git him out!” 

“Git long, lazy-bones. I’m glad dat 
pesky dog is whar he orter bin long 
ago. 

“Oh, Aunt Sally, I'll wuk—TI’ll 
wuk fer you day en night! 
money.” 

“ Whar you tink I gwine ter git two 
dollars en a haf? Git long,” and the 
old woman hobbled after the chair- 
round. Dinky fled to his own corner 


Gie me de 
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of the shed. 
had oce 


been hungry 


There was the place Spot 
upied s y- Here they had 
had rejoiced 
the 


taney 


over som fortune, in 


shape of ickle-bone ; 


here Dinky ha > often slept with 


Spot curled arms; here Spot’s 


had been the 


only breast on which the 


little outcast’s head had ever been pil- 
With 


membered each charm of his lost com- 
] 


lowed. ‘eaming eyes Dinky re- 


panion: how long and black the little 


terrier’s hair was, and how warm a com- 


torter during the long 


chill nights: his 
faithful eyes, 


browh as a 


berry, some- 


times so mou and often fairly 
eht; and that beauti- 
Oh! 


silence 


snapping with d 
ful white 
felt 
action no lounger. “Il 
Heaben !” 


and star 


4 ae ' 
Spot OL. Lils hose 


Dinky 
that he could stand and i 
go to Horse 
aloud in his pain, 
his poor little 
legs could ’ 
Horse Heaven, the ana where all un- 


paid-ior dogs caught | by 


he dog-catchers 
were put to death, | lay a short 
east of Poor-House Hill. 
left Jail Alley 


ft 
where there was 


distance 
When Dinky 


he had to pass a 


a lively negro auction 
going on. As he approached, Dinky 
could hear the 


voice 


spot 


auctioneer’s stentorian 
chanting the praises of the slaves 
of which he was disposing, and the voices 
of the traders in 


reply. Soon Dinky 


saw the auctioneer exhibiting his mer- 
chandise, and the buyers and traders ex- 
Near 


handsome 


amining their new-made 
the 


man, who seemed to | 


property. 
tall, 
ye taking no active 
A brilliant thought 
Dinky. He hurried 


the du 


auctioneer stood a 


part in the sale. 
struck forward 
throuel el] 1 1 2 o 
through ky crowd, and grasping 
the auctioneer by the hand 

“ Mars, put 


nex; please put me on de | 


said, “ae 
de block 


lock, en sell 


mars, me on 
me fer two dollars en a haf.” 
“ Sell you, ¢ hild ! 
belong?” inquired the auctioneer. 
“JT belongs ter 
nigger. 


To whom do you 


I’se a free 
Sell me quick, mars, befo dey 


myself. 
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kills Spot!” cried the little yellow boy, 
with nl and flushed face. 

*“ Who is Spot?” 

= Spot 


’s my dog, en de dog-ketchers 


took him. Sell me quick, en gie me de 
money, and lemme go to Horse Heaben. 
I’m right smart, gentlemens,” 
Dinky, addressing the 


said 
crowd. “TI kin 
dance, en sing, en crack bones, en play 
de Jew’s-harp. See me cut de pigeon 
wing ;” and climbing up on the block, 
Dinky began, and tried to “ jump Juba ” 
as he sang : — 


De cott 
De nig 
De lowlan groun’. 


n is a blowin’, 
rer is a hoein’ 


r gal is waitin’, 


down. 


Ily Cottontail is settin’ 


en bettin’ 


rackin’ nuts, 
Nol ody nis rh. 
at ’s comin’, 
e rowers hummin’ 
aben bimeby.’ 
done pickin’, 
rt deir kickin? 
e kitchen floo. 
le am scrapin’, 
Lam gapin’ 


** Jump Juba, high en higher, 
De yaller gal’s a flyer, 
Mornin’ comes prancin’, 
De sun’s in de sky. 
Hear de horn fer de pickin’, 
Nigger ‘ll git a lickin’, 
If daylight cotch him dancin’ 
* Root hog er die.’ ” 


mr. 


Mr. Joseph Chace lived in Newtown, 
Rhode Island. 
do lawyer, a man of education and ideas, 
he had been traveling through the South. 
Actuated by curiosity, he had gone that 


A republican, a well-to- 


morning to witness a negro slave market. 
Mr. Chace felt his heart swell with pity 
for the seven years’ old child, 
sobbing and dancing, 


who was 
and offering his 
freedom in exchange for his little dog’s 


life. 


The auctioneer had his business to 
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attend to. He waved Dinky away, and 
soon the waif was pouring his woes into 
Mr. Chace’s friendly ear. 

Mr. Chace’s only child, a boy of 
twelve, was a hopeless cripple. THis fa- 
ther had done everything in his power 
to relieve the suffering which he could 
not While Dinky was relat- 
ing his story, his life in Jail Alley, his 
friendless and woe-begone condition, the 
thought of the pleasure which his son 
Arthur might find in Dinky struck Mr. 
Chace very agreeably, and the philan- 
thropist wished that he might educate 
the boy, and make him the Moses of his 
enslaved people. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Chace, — “here are 
five dollars. I will go with you to Horse 
Heaven.” 


remove. 


Dinky, ignorant of the forms of a 
polite civilization, threw himself into the 
stranger’s arms and embraced him rap- 
turously. 

A convenient carriage was found, and 
soon the street Arab and the well-dressed 


Northern lawyer were seated side by 
side in pursuit of Spot. 
the afternoon when the carriage reached 
Horse Heaven. In 
ring lay a heap of newly slaughtered 


It was late in 


the centre of the 
victims. Several negroes were busy 
dispatching their prey, and their dying 
yelps smote the ear of the stranger. 
With a bound Dinky left the carriage, 
and not seeing his treasure among the 
living began to search for him among 
the dead. There he lay in the middle 
of the pile, dead, but not yet cold. 
Screaming with impotent rage, and wild 
with grief, Dinky hugged Spot to his 
heart. Then, as though felled by un- 
seen hands, Dinky dropped senseless at 
Mr. Chace’s feet. 

What was Mr. Chace to do with his 
self-imposed protégé? He could not 
leave him at the mercy of those dog- 
killers, and would not take him back to 
Jail Alley. He dared not carry him to 
the hotel, and place him in his bed; for 
in 1847 that would have been a procla- 
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mation of abolition sentiment, meriting 
the rough handling of a mob, perhaps. 

Mr. Chace held a long colloquy with 
The result was 
that Dinky was lifted into the carriage 
and securely covered witha shawl. Mr. 
Chace went to his hotel, paid his bill, 
and drove straight to the railroad sta- 
tion. The Northern-bound train started 
a few minutes after he entered the car. 
No one’s attention was specially direct- 
ed to the child, who lay swathed in the 
shawl. 


the negro hackman. 


When 
sciousness he ate ravenously of the food 
which Mr. Chace had thoughtfully se- 


Dinky recovered con- 


cured ; and then he sank into a heavy 
sleep which lasted many hours. When 
they had passed through Baltimore Mr. 
Chace breathed more freely. He had 
no desire to be arraigned for kidnapping. 
In Philadelphia he stopped long enough 
to provide Dinky with clothes and more 
food. The child was stupid with illness, 
fatigue, and the unwonted excitement of 
travel. A few days after his arrival in 
Newtown, when he was somewhat re- 
covered from his illness, Dinky was pre- 
sented to Arthur Chace, who had been 
pining to see the child his father had 
rescued from the wretchedness of Jail 
Alley. 

Mr. Chace’s household consisted of 
himself, his motherless boy Arthur, and 
Miss Aurelia Chace. Miss Aurelia was 
aged sixty ; was high-nosed, high-mind- 
ed, bigoted, dogmatic, skinny, and spec- 
tacled, Mr. Chace’s sister and house- 
keeper. 

To Arthur, Dinky at once became 
the source of an endless succession of 
delights. Such tales as Dinky told Ar- 
thur about Jail Alley! How Arthur’s 
eyes sparkled, and how he loved his yel- 
low sprite ! 

Dinky stole everything he wanted, it 
is true, and had not the slightest regard 
for the truth; he had not the first idea 
of law or order. What a subject to 
be introduced into a prim, well-ordered 
Yankee family ! One day the handsom- 
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est vase in the parlor was found smashed. 
Who did it ? Why? 


To gain possession of a large painted red 


Dinky, of course. 
rose, its central ornament. He broke the 
eighth -eommandment whenever he saw 
anything that he thought Arthur would 
fancy ; and he presented his stolen treas- 
ures with 
and ig 


eraceless innocence of virtue 


iorance of vice. Dinky’s most 


skillful depredations 


the nei | 


ighbors. 


were committed 
Woe betide the 
1er jelly cooling in 


upon 


housewife who left 


the basement window, or put her custard 


out to freeze itself in the The 


spirit of mischief was rampant in Dinky, 
who was as slippery as an eel, as adroit 


' 
snow. 


as Cartouche, and as unrepentant as — 
Dinky. 
To Mr. Chace, he was the incarnate 
representative of a national enigma; to 
Arthur, a deep delight; to Miss Aure- 
lia, the object she had been chosen to 
convert. To Mr. Chace, Dinky was 
affectionately respectful ; to Arthur, an 
Miss Aurelia’s ad- 
monitions he turned a deaf ear and a 
smiling face. When Miss Aurelia be- 
gan to read the Bible to him, and tried 
to teach the between 
right and wrong, he was not very at- 
tentive; but 
aunt of her 


3 1 
adoring Slave ; but to 


him difference 
when Arthur relieved his 
pupil, Dinky became all 
alive with attention and regard. Every 
morning for two hours Arthur strug- 
gled with Dinky, teaching him his let- 
ters, reading to him, and trying to in- 
terest him. 

It was indeed some time before Dinky 
grew really interested in Arthur’s read- 
ing from the good book. One morning 
Arthur chanced to read that canticle of 
Solomon’s which begins, “ Black am I, 
though comely, ye daughters of Jerusa- 
lem.” When Arthur had finished his 
reading Dinky gave a sigh of pleas- 
ure and relief. ‘‘ Mars Arty,” he said, 
“T’se mighty glad you read me ’bout 
dat Bible nigger dat was king of de 
Jews. Aunt Sally said dere was no 
place in de Bible fer niggers, an now 
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I’se monstous glad ter hear you read 
out of de white folks’ Bible ’bout de 
nigger king.” 

Every day after that he listened at- 
tentively ; and when, under Mr. Chace’s 
direction, Arthur read those portions of 
the New Testament most intelligible 
and interesting to children, Dinky was 
really impressed, and, to quote Miss Au- 
relia, “showed a more moral disposi- 
tion.” 

Some time previous Miss Aurelia had 
lost a ten-dollar gold piece. She had 
taxed Dinky with the theft, and he had 
rolled his eyes up and sworn that he 
did not have the money. Miss Aurelia 
turned his pockets inside out, and found 
nothing. ‘ You little wretch, you will 
never go to heaven,” she said, as she 
banged the door behind her. 

“Mars Arty,” said Dinky confiden- 
tially, when he found himself alone with 
the lame boy, “is Miss "Rely gwine ter 
heaben ?” 

6 Vies.”” 


she is.” 


replied Arthur, “of course 
“ Den I does n’t want ter go,” replied 
Dinky firmly. 
“Oh, Dinky, dear!” 
patting 


said Arthur, 
Dinky’s curly head, which lay 
against the bed as he crouched beside 
it. “ I hope that Iam going to heaven, 
and there are many little children there.” 

“What, nigger chillun?” 
Dinky. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Arthur eager- 
ly; “all sorts of children.” 

“‘T specks de colored chilluns hev ter 
pick up trash en run roun waitin on de 
quality. I reckon I’ll stay here wid 
Mars Joe. Does you speck Miss ’Rely 
gwine ter start soon? Mars Arty,” con- 
tinued Dinky reflectively, “ Miss "Rely 
all de time ’cusin me o’ sumthin’. Dis 
time ’t is de money. Now I nebber stole 
dat money. I was jes a-standin by de 
table, en de little yaller thing kept up 
sech a shinin’ I jes put my finger on it, 
en all at onct de shiny piece pintedly 
riz up en stuck ter my hand.” 


inquired 
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“Oh, Dinky! give aunt Aurelia her 
money. It is not right for you to keep 
ite 

“ Mars Arty, I hopes I may nebber fall 
down ef I’se got Miss ’Rely’s money,” 
and Dinky walked away from Arthur’s 
pleading eyes and entreating hands, 

Months afterwards Mr. Chace heard 
accidentally that Dinky had given the 
money to Sady Small, the poor, half- 
starved, wretched daughter of a drunken 
cobbler. Mr. Chace also heard the rea- 
son of Dinky’s usual hatless and shoeless 
condition, and how the child was always 
ready to distribute his clothes among 
the poor children in the neighborhood. 
Generous, warm-hearted, undisciplined 
Dinky, — Dinky, who had never entire- 
ly recovered from the fever, which had 
left him with a hollow cough; Dinky, 
who told stories, and smiled sweetly as 
he gave his last stolen treasure away; 
Dinky, whose big black eyes got bigger 
and blacker as his little yellow face be- 
came thin and worn; Dinky, who came 
home weekly almost naked through frost 
and snow, to which his feet were little 
accustomed, and refused to account for 
the lack of vesture; unquiet, restless 
Dinky; Dinky, on whose little frame 
the Northern winter was telling hardly ; 
in a word, naughty Dinky, whom every- 
body loved. 

There was a large colored photograph 
of Christ blessing little children which 
hung beside Arthur’s bed. Dinky al- 
ways arranged his little chair so that he 
might face the picture durin; 


g his les- 
sons and the Bible reading. 


“Mars Arty,” he said one evening, 
when everything was quite still, and 
only the flickering wood fire lent its 
light to the room, “dat’s a monstous 
pitiful-looking gentlemun up dar in dat 
picture frame. 
’specially sence you dun tole me he 


I likes him mightily, 


nebber slighted poo folks. I specks I 
knows what he’s a-t’inkin’ ter hisself 
dis minute, while his hans is a layin’ on 
dat white boy’s head.” 
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“What do you believe him to be 
thinking of, Dinky ?” 

pe he’s a-t?inkin’ of Jail 
Alley, en a-wishin’ de little chilluns 
dere was es clean en white es dese in 
de picture frame.” 

Arthur smiled and sighed. 

One cold, bleak day in March Arthur 
had been feeling very unwell, and to 
amuse him Dinky had been playing all 


> 


specks 


sorts of tricks, and turning somersaults 
on the wolfskin which lay beside the 
bed. All at once the child stopped, and 
put his hands to his lips, from which the 
red life blood was pouring. 

Arthur’s cries summoned Miss Aurelia, 
and Dinky, at Arthur’s earnest entreaty, 
was made comfortable on a sofa pushed 
close to the bed. When the haemorrhage 
was stopped the physician administered 
an anesthetic, and Dinky slept undis- 
The household 
came in and went out with cat-like tread, 
and Arthur was almost afraid to breathe, 
fearing to disturb the little patient. Mr. 
Chace looked very sad and nervous. 

About sunset Dinky awoke, bright- 
eyed, flushed, delirious ; and the nervous 


turbed for some hours. 


fingers went restlessly picking about the 
bright squares of Miss Aurelia’s satin 
quilt. 

“ Hey, Spot, ole dog ; hey, Spot, come 
long. Aunt Sally ain’t dar, —no, no. 
I darsn’t steal de pie. 
dat’s wrong. 


Mars Arty say 
Heylo, Spot! de green 
trees ; oh! de nice runnin’ water. Lady, 
gie a poo nigger a cent,—one cent, 
lady, ter buy a flower fer Mars Arty, 
lame Mars Arty, lady. Don’t hit so 
hard, Aunt Sally. I wish I was dead. 
Ha-ha-ha, who put de skeercrow on de 
fence? Nice, nice gentlemun.” ‘The 
child babbled on, picking at the quilt, 
and gazing intently at the far corner of 
the room. “ Dinky’s sorry. Miss ’Rely 
say ef I come home barefoot agin she 
gwine ter lock me up. I could n’t keep 
de money. Sady’s foot was all bloody 
in de snow. Mars Arty, Mars Arty!” 

“ Dear, dear Dinky, I am here, and so 
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is papa,” cried Arthur, sobbing and try- 
i 


ng to catch Dinky’s fluttering fingers. 
“Oh, gentlemun, nice gentlemun!” 


Dinky said, still gazing 


into the corner, 
“ Whar 
Thankee, 
Spot, Spot, I’se glad. 
Miss ’Rely got heap ov 
No, ho, Miss 
’Rely, I won’t steal. I gwine ter ax you 
Gie Spot a dollar — fer 
Aunt Sally —poor Aunt Sally in Jail 
Alley — she don’t know you, gentlemun 


and stretching out his hands. 
you come 
mars, thankee. 


l ’se 


goodies in de pantry. 


fom, wid Spot ? 


sO glad. 


‘er sumptin. 


— but — Mars Arty say you is so piti- 
What 
Mars Arty say? ‘ When your fader and 
your mudder forsake you de — Lord — 
will — pick — you— up.’ Dinky got no 
mudder, gentlemun. 


ful you lub her all de same. 


Is you my fader? 
You isn’t de Lord come a-standin by 
a yaller chile likedis? Whois you? I 


ain’t stole nuthin’ ter-day. I ain’t stole 
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nuthin 
Dinky befo. 


sence — Nobody ebber told 
Marster, I’m sorry,” and 
Dinky’s eyes looked pleadingly at his 
invisible friend. Miss Aurelia had taken 
off her spectacles, and was crying softly, 
ashamed and contrite. The little negro 
boy was teaching the bigot that there 
are many paths leading to the house of 
God. 

Simple, well-meaning Mr. Chace! He 
had hoped to be the humble instrument 
of giving a Moses to his people. Poor 
man, his eyes were blinded with tears, 
but * it was well with the child.” 

“Oh, papa, he won’t look at me, he 
sobbed Arthur. 
“What is he looking at? What does 


won’t speak to me!” 


he see?” 
“Spot,” cried Dinky rapturously, 
“T’m coming wid de gentlemun. Spot, 
my Spot” —and he fell back on the 
pillow. 
Mary Beale Brainerd. 





NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


SEVENTEEN years ago Willis was laid 
at rest in Mount Auburn. It would al- 
most seem as if his books had been bur- 
ied in the same grave with him. One 
small collection of his poems remains in 
circulation, and that is all. The present 
generation knows him not, or knows him 
vaguely. At the period of his death 
Willis had already outlived his best in- 
spiration ; between him and his spark- 
ling work the war had drawn that red 
line which had the effect of giving an 
air of obsoleteness to everything on the 
further side. New men and new liter- 
ary fashions had sprung up: only the 
fittest of the old survived. It was nat- 
ural that so delicate a talent as Willis’s 
should fall into neglect. I think that 
some of the neglect is undeserved, and 
is therefore temporary. There are many 
persons still living who have not quite 


outgrown a feeling of attachment for 
that bright personality which at one 
time did so much to influence our un- 
formulated social and literary tastes. 
Certainly, Willis was too individual a 
figure in our literature, too peculiarly 
American in spite of all his foreign airs 
and acquaintanceship, and too richly en- 
dowed with that rare faculty of interest- 
ing and attaching readers to himself, to 
be permanently passed by. His very 
faults and foibles are engaging, and 
should not blind us to the real manliness 
beneath the surface. He has a distine- 
tive literary quality, a tone and manner 
entirely his own. There is in all that 
he has written a rich personal flavor, 
which affects one as a charm, and makes 
the man a part of his most trivial pro- 
duction. The reader comes at last to 
feel as if he had known the writer, and 
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been taken into his very confidence. He 
had a rare gift of communicating his in- 
dividual standpoint of thought and feel- 
ing, and could invest even trifles with 
a living and familiar interest. This 
was more than the effect of his swift, 
light stroke, as it was also more than a 
mere literary trick. Rather, it was a 
native facility and inborn instinct of ap- 
proach, which gave him ready entrance 
to the heart. He was always sure of a 
response, — too fatally sure, too cruelly 
favored by fortune in all his beginnings, 
to be equally certain of his best achieve- 
ment. Nature might have done more 
for him if she had done less. Like Leigh 
Hunt, whom in some respects he re- 
sembled, he lacked the early discipline 
of rebuff and patient labor done in pri- 
vacy. His 
and the instant pressure of demand to 


flowering was premature, 


which the undergraduate glory of Scrip- 
ture Sketches subjected his powers put 
silent preparation out of the question. 
Hence, at times, a certain extrava- 
gance and want of proportion in his 
work, a general lightness of tone that 
often amounts to deliberate injustice to 
himself and to his subject. Hence, too, 
an inability, which at last became consti- 
tutional, to undertake and carry on any 
systematic and sustained labor, together 
with a frankly confessed indifference to 
the peculiar consideration and rewards 
of such a course. His jaunty reply to 
the friends who begged him to concen- 
trate his powers aud write something for 
posterity but partially tells the story of 
Willis’s apparent insensibility to fame. 
Doubtless he was sincere when he said 
that he would be glad to do so if poster- 
ity would make up a purse for him, — 
as sincere, perhaps, as his English con- 
temporary Praed, when he thus sings of 
himself to the same purpose : — 
‘For he was born a wayward boy, 
To laugh when hopes deceive him; 
To grasp at every fleeting joy, 
To jest at all that leave him; 
To love a quirk and loathe a quarrel, 
And never care a straw for laurel.’’ 
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But circumstances as well as tempera- 
ment had conspired in his case to bring 
about the short-sighted result. As Wil- 
lis himself clearly shows, there was 
peculiar temptation for a facile pen like 
his to devote itself to popular work, when 
as yet American publishing had made lit- 
tle or no headway against the deeply felt 
need of an international law of copy- 
right, and American journalism was be- 
ginning to offer prices which well might 
seem to him “extravagant.” Naturally 
enough, to quote his own words, will 
‘necessity plead much more potently 
than the ambition for an adult stature in 
literary fame;” nor does one wholly 
wonder at that “difficult submission to 
marketableness ” which led him _ to 
“break up his statues at the joints, and 
furnish each fragment with head and 
legs to walk alone.” 

But this method of spontaneity, which 
so well fitted his gifts in prose, became 
the fatal limitation of his poetry. With 
no lack of native equipment, Willis never 
got beyond the promise of his early suc- 
cesses in versification, although he con- 
tinued to enjoy the reputation of a poet 
during his lifetime. 
ems, published while he was yet a stu- 
dent at Yale, had an instant and cordial 
reception. Henceforth we find little ad- 
vancement upon the standard thus fixed 
by this immature fruitage of his youth. 
The hasty touch could hardly be ex- 
pected to suffice for the wider reputation 
and riper demand of middle life, and 
we seem to see in much of the poetical 
work which followed only another case 
of arrested development. An occasional 
happy effect in some of the minor pieces 
still keeps the tradition of his power 
alive, even while the more exacting tests 
of to-day have ruled out the larger share 
of his poetry. Neither Willis nor John 
Pierpont succeeded in. justifying the 
attempt at a modern reproduction of 
Scripture narratives. 

Unevenness of workmanship and want 
of painstaking toil to supplement his un- 


The Scripture po- 
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doubted aptness also kept Willis from the 
rank he might otherwise have reached 
among the acknowledged masters of 
English society verse. Willis never at- 
tained that airy firmness of touch so 


Prac d, 


our own Iolmes, which fairly imprisons 


native to Locker, Dobson, and 
a thought or fancy without effort or ap- 
shown 
more consummate tact and skill than in 


parent intention. Nowhere is 
the cutting of these exquisite jeweled 
bits called vers de société, which reflect, 
without a line too much or too little, the 
fleeting lights and shadows of graceful 
sentiment. Even in his more serious 
flights of fancy Willis too often skirts 
the dangerous line that divides sentiment 
His Dedication 
Hymn and the Death of Harrison will 
live, and there 
in the 
Invocation he 


from sentimentality. 


is still a pathetic power 
Reverie at Glenmary and that 
mother 


his English bride. 


addresses to his 


on bringing home 


But we are after all forced to look be- 


etic achievement for the 


yond his p 


secret of Willis’s undoubted capacity for 


holding the popular heart. 
Willis himself had none of the com- 
mon affectation of authorship, and took 
no pains to create an atmosphere of re- 
serve or secrecy as to the sources of his 
He was the frankest of littéra- 
teurs, and barely escaped being a hack 
by the independence of his He 


disarmed criticism at the outset by the 


power. 
pen. 


unblushing confession that the readiness 
of the public to read and reward him 
for his work constituted his best excuse 
for writing at all. And somehow, in 
reading Willis, one never thinks of abus- 
ing so flattering a mark of confidence on 
his part. 

This power of making others feel with 
him, this free, fresh charm of engaging 
familiarity, is nowhere better shown than 
in the little sketch To the Julia of Some 
Years Ago, supposéd to have been writ- 
ten from Saratoga. The thing is per- 
fect and quite inimitable in its way. I 
can call it nothing but sympathetic, so 
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swift and sure is it to enlist the feel- 
ing of the reader. And then the little 
undercurrent of pathos that flows so 
gently beneath the sparkle and appar- 
ent trifling of his manner! It all makes 
one think what a Thackerayan mastery 
of the sadder sides of sentiment our au- 
thor might have had, with something 
more of constructive skill and genius for 
labor. 

Whatever else he was, Willis was first 
of all a journalist, with a trained and 
instinctive equipment in some respects 
second to none this country has ever 
With no taste for Franklin’s 
thrift, and none of that genius for polit- 


produced. 


ical leadership which has marked the 
other great masters of the art in this 
country, Willis always had the feeling 
of a correspondent and the judgment of 


an editor. His knowledge of the public 
taste was unerring, and his faculty of 
instant adjustment to its demands some- 
Indeed, it almost 
amounted to another sense, this instine- 


thing phenomenal. 


tive adaptation to just the degree of the 
is well to mingle in 


tor 


solid and soluble it 


pabulum designed the multitude. 
For he never sacrificed to any audience 
his moment of serious aside, nor the 
classical allusion of which he was so fond, 
while at the same time no one could 
more gracefully beat a retreat from the 
threatening danger of things abstruse 
or profound. With his sensitive appre- 
ciation of the public appetite, he could 
tell precisely how far to go, —could 
make a spurt or a dash, and appear to 
have exhausted a subject which he had 
in reality hardly more than touched in 
passing. 

There was a strong inherited journal- 
istic flavor in Willis’s blood. At the time 
of his birth, in Portland, January 20, 
1806, his father, Nathaniel Willis, was 
editing the Eastern Argus; and ten years 
later we find him in Boston, — where he 
died May 26, 1870, at the ripe age of 
ninety, — continuing the work which 
was to link his name with the early his- 
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tory of journalism in this country. To 
him will always belong the credit of 
establishing, in 1816, our first religious 
the Recorder; as 
well as of founding, in 1827, the Youth’s 
Companion, that first of the many pe- 
riodicals since devoted to the interests 
of the young. the had 
fairly finished his course at Yale, in the 


newspaper, Boston 


Before son 
year last mentioned, the availability of 
the rising collegian had been marked 
by the versatile Peter Parley, and his 
path made easy from the university 


benches to an editorial chair. Immedi- 


ately upon graduation, Willis assumed 
the charge of the Token and Legendary, 
which inaugurate that long list of jour- 
nalistic ventures which have been con- 
nected with his name, beginning with 
the American Monthly Magazine, af- 
terward merged in General George P. 
Morris’s New York Mirror, and end- 
ing with the Home Journal. Here was 
the familiar ré/e of pioneer newspaper 
work in which his father before him had 
been so conspicuous, only in his case 
it was enlarged and individualized by a 
keener insight, a broader culture, and a 
readier literary 


gift. Always reaching 
out for something novel and attractive, 
Willis had finally added to instinct an 
experience which made him easy mas- 
ter in this by no means easy field of 
writing. 

“Tt is a voyage,” he says, in speak- 
ing of the launching of a new periodical, 
“that requires plentiful stores, much 
experience of the deeps and shallows of 
the literary seas, and a hand at every 
halyard. . . . No one who has not tried 
this vocation can have any idea of the 
difficulty of procuring the light yet 
condensed, the fragmented yet finished, 
the good-tempered and gentlemanly yet 
highly seasoned and dashing, papers 
necessary to a periodical.” It is also 
interesting to us now to note that he 
thinks Edward Everett “the best maga- 
zine writer living,’ and considers Crit- 
tenden and Calhoun of the Senate capa- 
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ble of brilliant results in this direction ; 
while he goes on to say that there is “a 
younger class of writers, — among them 
Felton and Longfellow, both professors 
at Cambridge, and Sumner and Henry 
Cleaveland, lawyers of Boston, — who 
sometimes don the cumbrous armor of 
the North American Review, but who 
would show to more advantage in the 
lighter livery of the monthlies.” 


Willis was himself a consummate il- 


lustration of this art, a born magazinist, 


and able to live up to its most exacting 
demands. What a fine little specimen 
of what he calls his “ babble ” 
“| 
with the horn and the glass umbrella at 
the Alhambra, — I drinking a julep, she 
(my companion) eating an ice. The 
water dribbled, and the moon looked 


is this! 
sitting last night by the lady 


> 


was 


through the slits in the awning, and we 
chatted about Saratoga. My companion 
has a generalizing mind, situated just in 
the rear of a very particularly fine pair 
of black velvet eyes, and her opinions 
usually come out by a little ivory gate 
with a pink portico, — charming gate, 
charming portico, charming opinions! I 
must say, I think more of intellect when 
it is well lodged.” 

Willis was often called upon to defend 
this choice of the lighter tone, about 
which, he maintained, there was no real 
choice in the then condition of Ameri- 
can literature. His reply to the remon- 
strance against his “ wasting time upon 
trifles’ is still very good reading; and 
many will agree with him that, in the 
abundance of encyclopedias and books 
of reference, “ few things are easier or 
more stupid than to be wise — on paper.” 
One can readily see that it would indeed 
be less difficult, to quote his own words 
again and apply them in his own case, 
“to go to the ship chandler for a cable 
than to find a new cobweb in a much- 
Then that little 
clincher by way by close, that “ Par- 
thian fling” from Addison, which he so 
gayly “tosses under the nose” of his 


swept upper story.” 
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critics : “ Notwithstanding pedants of a 
pretended depth and solidity are apt to 
decry the writings of a polite author as 
flash and froth, they all of them show 
upon occasion that they would spare no 
pains to arrive at the character of those 
whom they seem to despise.” 

Willis was the first in this country 
to work that vein of society - writing 
which affects the present literary tone, 
and was already in vogue in England 
under the fitting appellation of “ polite 
literature.” 

But with all his easy deference, how- 
ever, Willis was never blind to the weak- 
nesses and follies of fashion. Society 
never seemed so dear to him as when he 
could get away from it and enjoy or criti- 
cise it at a distance. See how, upon the 
first page of his Inklings of Adventure, 
he could prick the puffball of American 
aristocracy with the feathery point of 
his sarcasm! Nor can any one accuse 
him, with all his social currency of sym- 
pathy, with shoddyism or snobbery in 
any of its forms. THis taste here was as 
fine as his imagination ; and however he 
may sometimes fail in absolute truthful- 
ness to nature, his divergence never en- 
dangers a principle. 

This one may admit without forget- 
ting the comment rife in Willis’s life- 
time, and even while confessing a certain 
sympathy with it so far as many of the 
personal passages in Pencillings by the 
Way are concerned. But so many dis- 
tinguished travelers before and _ since 
have been guilty of a similar violation 
of taste that familiarity has somewhat 
dulled our sensitiveness ; while the rapid 
development of this general tendency in 
our later journalism has made it some- 
times rather difficult for us to under- 
stand the storm of indignation Willis’s 
letters encountered in England. The 
personal element seems almost to have 
usurped the place of honor in current 
writing. It is a time of undress, with a 
constant emphasis upon the confidential 
and familiar attitude. The gossip of 
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the great, the unblushing chronicle of 
passing speech, appearance, and opinion, 
is so far tolerated in almost any literary 
company as to pass for the most part 
without either challenge or apology. 
Where once Willis accorded a hostile 
meeting to Captain Marryat, in justifi- 
cation of his course in this direction, the 
luckless correspondent of to-day has only 
to answer the more prosaic summons of 
the court. This drawing aside the veil 
that protects private sanctity has made 
personal detail the most readily negotia- 
ble of all literary wares ; and certainly 
those who indulge and defend the right 
to this plain speaking can find no better 
answer to their critics than the sparkling 
prefaces which Willis put at the begin- 
ning of his books. He, at least, was 
shrewd enough to see that the point at 
issue was a temporary one, while every 
year of distance which intervened be- 
tween the reader and the personages of 
whom he wrote would necessarily add to 
the value of the delineation. We can 
now afford the frank confession that no- 
where else is it possible for one to gain 
so graphic a picture of the writers of his 
day as from Willis’s Pencillings by the 
Way and Ephemera. Both author and 
subjects being now dead, no question of 
taste, happily for us, comes into contro- 
versy. With unmixed delight we can 
give ourselves up to those vivid sittings 


in Gore House, where Lady Blessington 
gathered the wits and intellectual won- 
ders of London. 

Willis was the first literary American 
ever lionized in England, and, however 
we may criticise the use he made of his 
opportunities for distinguished inter- 


course, they were certainly great. His 
exceptionally fine address and the fact 
that he was so thoroughly imbued with 
the literary spirit made it naturally fol- 
low that his pages should become a sort 
of magic mirror for reflecting the faces 
of many the world would not willingly 
forget. The pictures are done to the 
life ; perhaps colored a little tuo highly 
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now and then with individual preposses- 
sion, but still so spirited and distinct as 
to affect the mind with an almost atmos- 
pheric power. One enters sensitively 
into the author’s mood, and feels the 
flutter of trembling expectancy with 
which he the threshold, and 
stands at last in the presence of those 
It is 
and the 
stimulation of a nature so readily re- 
sponsive. 


crosses 


so long “ worshiped from afar.” 
well to have his introduction 
One almost comes to fancy 
at last that it is himself instead of Wil- 
lis who is following in the footsteps of 
Irving and Cooper, that earliest brace 
of literary favorites which America sent 
across to stir the curiosity of Europe. 
He hears their movements reported on 
the Continent, but everywhere misses 
them, all the time that his heart is thrill- 
ing with that first sweet praise which 
the Old World is according to our liter- 
ature. He goes in and out with Bul- 
wer, Barry Cornwall, Disraeli, and Tom 
Moore; grows confidential with Rogers, 
Lamb, Lord Jeffrey, and Joanna Bail- 
lie; dines with Jane Porter, or break- 
fasts with Kit North, — 
catching now and then a glimpse of that 
shadowy genius Count D’Orsay, half 
painter and half dandy, whose elegant 
person was not visible to the general 
public except in that interval between 
twelve o’clock Saturday night and the 
same hour on Sunday, when the debtor's 
law was not in force. Surely, in Wil- 


Landor or 


lis’s own language, these sketches may 
be pardoned “their lack of what an 
English critic cleverly calls the ‘ ponder- 
ous goodness of a didactic purpose,’ ” in 
consideration of that which he has in 


view, their “ truthfulness to life.” Rath- 
er than trust ourselves to the daily mer- 
cies of a moralizer, most of us would 
prefer to go traveling with one who, 
when he finds himself in the same room 
with the hero of Waterloo, can “ feel 
his blood creep as if he had seen Crom- 
well or Marlborough,” even while he 
asserts that if Cornelius Agrippa were 
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redivivus, and would show him his mag- 
ic mirror, he would “as soon call up 
Moore as Dryden, Wordsworth or Wil- 
son as soon as Pope or Crichton.” 

This we may say of Willis without 


assuming any undue subserviency to 


English models and canons of taste, such 
as was at one time falsely charged upon 
him. We are now at a safe distance 
from which to estimate the quality of his 
appreciation of foreign culture and re- 
finement. Having been subjected to so 
much grosser forms of Anglomania, we 
go back to Willis to be impressed with 
his Americanism at every point. In 
one of his Letters from under a Bridge 
he unbosoms himself to the epistolary 
“ Doctor” —whom he makes the tar- 
get of so many happy fancies and allu- 
sions—on this danger of our depend- 
ing upon English standards and Eng- 
“Where then shall be 
our nationality?” he asks, reflecting 
upon the possible result of the triumph 
of steam navigation that it shall turn 
London into a centre of American liter- 
ature. 


lish approval. 


Yet he was himself the first to 
see the temporary advantage, as well as 
the dangers, of the transatlantic stand- 
point. A large share of his own im- 
mediate popularity had come from this 
accident of an international ground of 
observation, at the same time that it was 
the native flavor which gave his repro- 
ductions of European scenes and man- 
The touch 
and tone were of the New World; the 
canvas and colors of the Old. The pho- 
tographic vividness was his own, and 
the spirit throughout that of a pleased 
observer. 


ners their distinctive charm. 


But despite his cosmopol- 
itanism, Europe in reality serves him 
only as a background and illustration, 
and he always returns to what is native 
with the taste and feeling of the true 
American. 

Indeed, Willis seems to me always 
charming when he deals with our own 
scenery and life. I know of no one so 
enthusiastically in love with what is na- 
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tional in our landscape as he, and no one 
so capable of communicating his enthu- 
It was al 


siasm to others. newer and 


more inaccessible fifty years ago than it 
ficulties of travel could 


daunt one with so genuine a 


is now, but no dif 
delight as 
his in objects of natural wonder and 
beauty. 

It is in his little journeys that Willis 


shows at is so much at 


his best; he 
world, so confident in his 


He 


is the very prince of travelers, — one of 


home in the 


bearing and so irresistibly happy. 


those privileged souls who find the ideal 
the 
and prosaic 
he will be 


and romantic in ordinary places 
Xperience. To be 
likely 


of every scene 


sure, 
vice 


to s the splendor 


flavor of social 


: 
1 
with a 


attractions. One must not be surprised 
to find him spellbound before the wild 
beauty of forest, falls, with a 


for he will assert 


river, or 
lady upon his arm ; 
that one kind of sentiment flows natural- 
ly and without detriment into another. 
This is 


impulse of art, 


le, . 4 
partly genuine 


and partly an 
suggested by the fact, to 


which he is keenly alive, 
tion of ] 


that apprecia- 
natural 


beauty had as yet only 
imperfectiy awakened in this country. 
He knows the added 
which a distinctively human 
lends to the 
description. 


value in a sketch 
element 
more general qualities of 
Lover of landscape as he 
is, he yet never omits the living figure 
from his picture. But take him off his 
guard, when the professional harness no 
longer binds his humor, and nothing 
could be more simple, more unaffected. 
than 


scenery. 


natural 
One hesitates to call them de- 
scriptions, for they are more than that, 
— actual, living embodiments of a de- 


his characterizations of 


light in nature which, unfortunately, few 
are fresh enough to carry into maturer 
years. 

No one who was not at heart native 
to the soil have done those con 
amore sketches of life along the Sus- 
quehanna, entering as Willis did into 
the wild, adventurous experience of the 


could 
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lumbermen, who often risked their lives 
upon its waters. Then how vividly he 
makes one see his raftsman of the Del- 
aware, who outdid even his rival of the 
Susquehanna in abandon and general 
untamableness, whirling down the swol- 
with the March thaw 
in huge arks, built of trees felled the 
previous winter, and dodging the low 
branches of 


len river first 


the forest as he steers his 
ungainly craft between the shores and 


eddies! Of all objects Willis 


most affects a river, and among his hap- 


natural 
piest efforts are his pictures of well- 
Wy 
i 


known American streams. The strain 
of his description catches their very 
and blends at last with the 


ever-varying hue of their scenery. 


movement, 


inal builder 
bridge from under 


One wonders if the orig 
of the which he 
wrote those famous letters ever dreamed 
of the flow of thought and fancy it was 
destined to span in those still, bright 
summer days he so happily describes. 
That gentle current of his discourse, now 
dallying with the delights of nature, 
now faintly stirred by that echo of the 
world’s affairs which finds him out in 
his retirement, moves on as gentle and 
beneath. It 
almost seems as if one might hear the 


unbroken as the stream 
exclamation of the idle rustic who hangs 
upon the fence, “low you do spin it 
off!” or again that wondering query as 
to whether he could be writing to the 
“folks at hum,” or only making out a 
Certain it is that the facile pen 
found nowhere freer and more graceful 


lease. 


movement than among these simple sur- 
roundings of native rural life. 

We come with something of surprise 
upon this unlooked-for independence in 
a man of such easy and conspicuous cit- 
izenship. It is as if we had not sus- 
pected him of these rugged resources, 
and like him none the less for this abil- 
ity to dwell apart without any loss of his 
customary poise. To be sure, Willis as 
a farmer seems incredible, yet the fact 
remains that so he was happiest and 
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most truly himself. He confesses that 
the life at Glenmary suits his disposition 
and better nature, and as a writer we 
nowhere find him at greater advantage 
than here. Writing has become a pure 
labor of love, and this spontaneous and 
outspoken quality of address has all the 
The 


pressure of compulsory toil has been laid 


charm of an impulsive confidence. 


aside, and now he communes with his 
readers in as happy specimens of liter- 
ary good-fellowship as one can readily 
find. 
room moth, no mere diner-out and setter 
of metropolitan fashions, but a man of 


Clearly he is no mere drawing- 


native resources, whose ultimate capac- 
ity far transcends the common measure- 
ment of the street. He can laugh with 
Broadway, or at it, but is best contented 
away from it altogether. None better 
typify the great city’s taste and refine- 
ment than he; none more positively in- 
sist upon its most exacting standards of 
etiquette. Nevertheless, one always has 
this relief of stumbling upon him in all 
the gay abandon of the Bridge, and of 
forgetting at will this part of bon vivant 
he has so successfully played. 

It is not every one who is privileged 
to find the poetic side of farming, and 
when Willis is forced to return to the 
city one’s sympathies are keenly touched 
at the loss of so much bucolic blessed- 
Letter XVIII. under 
a Bridge — by the way, an admirable 
specimen of 


ness. In from 
the general letter; ripe, 
readable, with a substance of its own, 
and yet as light and warm and breezy 
as that perfect day upon which it was 
penned — one sees how sportively it was 
possible for him to trifle with this out- 
door life of toil. 
ance never had a better chronicler. 


Surely rural ¢nsouci- 
“] 
have sold some of my crops for the odd- 
ity of the sensation,” he writes; ‘ and 
I assure you it is very much like be- 
ing paid for dancing when the ball is 
over. The barrel of buckwheat not only 
cost me nothing, but I have had my 
uses of it in the raising, and can no 
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more look upon it as value than upon 
a flower which I pluck to smell, and 
give away when it is faded. 
the 
has performed ! 


Why, con- 
buckwheat 
was the trust 
in Providence in the purchase of the 


sider offices this very 


There 
seed, — a sermon. There was the exer- 
cise and health in plowing, harrowing, 
and sowing, — preseription and pill. 


There was the performance of the grain, 


its sprouting, its flowering, its earing 


and its ripening, —a great deal more 


Then 


the harvesting, threshing, fanning, and 


amusing than a play. here was 


i 
grinding, — a sort of pastoral collection, 


publication, and purgation by criticism. 
Now, your clergy man, your 
physician, your favorite theatrical corps, 
your 


su ppose 


publisher, printer, and critic, 
threshed and sold in bags for six shil- 
lings a bushel! I assure you the cases 
are similar, except that the buckwheat 
makes probably the more savory cake.” 

His narration of his neighbor’s meth- 
od of keeping hogs out of his corn is 
inimitable. What could be finer than 
that last letter of them all, flung brave- 
ly out from the great pain of his part- 
ing with this haven of refuge from the 
world ?— To the Unknown Purchaser 
and Next Occupant of Glenmary. With 
a touch of pathos, easily perceptible, 
though veiled beneath the terse English 
of as perfect a piece of persifluge as 
ever was written, Willis begs the priv- - 
ilege of making his will, and entrust- 
ing the trees and birds and squirrels he 
has watched and loved so long to the 
one who should own them in his stead. 
“Sir,” he writes, “in selling you the 
dew and sunshine ordained to fall here- 
after on this bright spot of earth, the 
waters on their way to this sparkling 
brook, the tints mixed for the flowers 
of that enameled meadow, and the songs 
bidden to be sung in coming summers 
by the feathery builders in Glenmary, I 
know not whether to wonder more at 
the omnipotence of money, or at my 
own impertinent audacity toward nature. 
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How you can buy the right to exclude 
at will every other creature made in 
God’s image from sitting by this brook, 
treading on that carpet of flowers, or 
lying listening to the birds in the shade 
of these glorious trees, how I can 
sell it you,—is a mystery not under- 
stood by the Indian, and dark, I must 
‘Lord of the Soil’ is a 
title which conveys your privileges but 
poorly. You are master of waters flow- 


say, to me. 


ing at this moment, perhaps, in a river 
of Judea, or floating in clouds over some 
spicy island of the tropics, bound hither 
after many changes. ‘There are lilies 
and violets ordered for you in millions, 
acres of sunshine in daily installments, 
and dew nightly in proportion. There are 
throats to be tuned with song, and wings 
to be painted with red and gold, blue 
and yellow; thousands of them, and all 
tributaries to you. Your corn is ordered 
to be sheathed in silk, and lifted high to 
the sun. Your grain is to be duly beard- 
ed and stemmed. There is perfume dis- 
tilling for your clover, and juices for 
your grasses and fruits. Ice will be here 
for your wine, shade for your refresh- 
ment at noon, breezes and showers and 
snowflakes, —all in their season, and all 


‘deeded to you for forty dollars an acre! 


Gods ! what a copyhoid of property for 
a fallen world!’ ” 


Happily for that dream, so rudely 
shattered, the step from Glenmary to 
Idlewild was natural and easy, and again 
the household gods were gathered about 
an altar of rural peace. Willis was to 
have his wish at last, and die amidst the 
stillness of green fields, although without 
Glenmary and her presence for whom 
the earlier estate had been named. 

All in all, Willis must remain a not 
insignificant figure among the earlier 
influences of American literature. His 
work was largely formative, and many 
traces of his stimulating presence may 
still be marked in the later and more 
perfected tendencies of our time. The 
literary period upon which he had en- 


¥ 
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tered was one of reaction from the stilt- 
ed and self-conscious models of the past. 
He was in sympathy with this tendency, 
and fitted to welcome — a by no means 
unimportant service at that time — the 
new and unbefriended names of those 
then struggling up to the places of power 
they were to create as well as to fill. 
Entering generously, as he did, into the 
plans and prospects of every budding 
genius that came in his way, the promi- 
nence of his own position made it possi- 
ble for him to bring out in others, as well 
as to exemplify in himself, the newer lit- 
erary forces that were beginning to make 
Certain it is that Willis 
enjoys the credit of having done more 


themselves felt. 


than any other author for the introduc- 
tion of well-known literary names. One 
does not willingly forget his encourage- 
ment of the obscure apprentice, Bayard 
Taylor, whom Willis and his partner, 
General Morris, afterward helped to start 
upon his travels, and who from the first 
profited by the former’s frank, outspoken 
words of praise. Besides his patronage 
of a number of minor writers, like J. G. 
Holland, Fanny Forrester, and Grace 
Greenwood, his advance notices of such 
men as Whipple 
prophetic insight 


and Lowell display 
and professional un- 
consciousness. ‘ His mind,” he writes 
of Whipple, then a young business man 
of Boston, whose lecture on the habits 
and characteristics of literary men had 
begun to attract attention for its force 
and its freshness of view, “is of the 
cast and calibre of the writers for the 
English magazines of ten years ago, and 
I consider him a mine to be worked 
with great profit by the proprietors of 
the reviews. His kind is rare.” Long 
before praise of Lowell had become the 
fashion, Willis fully recognized his gen- 
ius and attempted an estimate of his po- 
etic gift. He complains somewhere of 
being “ tied to the tail” of Landor’s im- 
mortality by the unfortunate complica- 
tion of his name in the projected Amer- 
ican edition of that author’s works, and 
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it seems as if his generosity toward lit- 
erary contemporaries might tie him to 
the tail of many other well-known rep- 
utations, If sometimes, as would natu- 
rally be the case, the ardor of his wel- 
come and approval fails of later vindica- 
tion, we need not forget the spirit which 
prompted it, nor the still more frequent 
accuracy of his insight. 

It is, in fact, out of this very fresh- 
ness of interest in public persons and 
events, this keenness of sympathy and 
zest of life, that much of his best work 
has come. Without intending it, he is 
all the time writing history. With the 
simple aim of amusing his readers, he 
unconsciously transcribes the social econ- 
omy of his time. His notes and sketches 
are a revelation of the life, the men and 
the manners, of half a century ago. With 
a large, swift movement which we can 
call nothing but panoramic, he sweeps 
the trifles of the day into organic living 
relationships, letting us into the by-play 
of his neighbors’ hopes, fears, illusions, 
in a surprisingly effective manner. He 
first introduces us into the social life of 
a New England college town like New 
Haven, in the days when the hot, im- 
pulsive blood of the South was striving 
to mingle with the cooler currents of 
Northern thought and feeling. We have 
then a passing flavor of elegant country 
leisure in a Knickerbocker mansion; or 
a dash at Niagara or Trenton, with a 
spice of the Thousand Islands or Nahant 
thrown in. But it is the Springs that 
Willis most lovingly describes, in the 
days when Lebanon and Ballston divided 
the honors with Saratoga, and shared 
with it a native population of only 
fourteen millions. Whatever the real- 
ity we are wont to find, his experience 
at the Spa is always fascinating. We 
heartily enter upon the journey, with all 
its plans and appointments of travel. 
The lumbering conveyances of that time, 
the long, tedious hours of forced com- 
panionship with strangers, enlivened by 
the chance acquaintance of beautiful wo- 
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men and men of eccentric genius, made 
possible a fund of adventure denied to 
our swifter modern methods of roaming. 
So slow, indeed, is our progress that we 
catch the tone of public sentiment as we 
pass. We feel the stirrings of that spirit 
of enterprise and improvement with 
which we have since become so familiar, 
and note the signs of local interest in 
the great centres of life from which we 
have come. We hear the name of some 
noted singer or actress whispered along 
the road, and share in the curiosity once 
felt in a now almost forgotten career. 
Then we have that racy summing up of 
the great city’s life in Ephemera, that 
bird’s-eye view of the time, which will 
richly repay the study of some future 
historian. Without purporting to be 
deliberate work, it yet seems to blend 
unconsciously the fashion and amuse- 
ments of the hour with thoughtful com- 
ment and serious discussion. 

With all his genius for good living 
and easy access to the entertaining side 
of life, Willis never quite received due 
credit for There is al- 
ways a faint suspicion of the didactic 
about his dilettanteism. 


2-arnestness. 


His practice of 
the virtues is homeeopathic, his moral is 
always sugar-coated. Nevertheless, he 
cannot altogether escape the shadows 
that mingle even in metropolitan gayety, 
nor refrain from slight occasional lapses 
into preachment. 
seldom oppresses, and for the most part 
speedily passes into that jaunty Ho- 
ratian manner of the man-about-town 
With 
equal unconsciousness he can sparkle 
in table repartee, or seize just that fine 
shade of after-dinner sadness which so 
naturally follows the contemplation of 
burnt-out ashes and empty shells. What- 
ever he touched shone. And if he some- 
times forgot old-fashioned distinctions 
between glitter and steady gleaming, 
we must still gladly accept the degree 
of illumination that comes in our way. 
His abundant vitality dulls the edge of 


But his seriousness 


which he has made so famous. 





The Edda among the Algonquin Indians. 


When 


all has been said, the surface of life is 


much of our possible criticism. 


too proverbially still not to be grateful- 
ly affected by so breezy and stirring a 


[ August, 


presence. He will long remain the most 


picturesque figure in our literature, with 
a gift second to none in the arts which 
gently stimulate, adorn, and please. 


Edward F. Hayward. 





THE EDDA AMONG THE ALGONQUIN INDIANS. 


Wuewn Mr. Longfellow declared that 
the Manobozho legends of the Chippe- 
ways formed an Indian Edda, he spoke 
In the 

t much 
justice have been termed an Indian Iliad 
or Nibelungeunlied. fact the 
expression was so inaccurate that even 


as a poet, not as an ethnologist. 


same spirit they might with as 


But in 


from careful Schooleraft 


hastened to correct it, 


the usually far 
since in the be- 
ginning of his introduction to the Hia- 
watha Legends he declares, “Of all 
these foreign analogies of myth lore, 
the least that 
been suggested with the Scandinavian 


mythology. That mythology is of so 


which has 


ial ioe 
tangible is 


marked and peculiar a character that it 
has not been distinctly traced out of the 
the 
and 


great circle of tribes of Indo-Ger- 
Odin terrific 


pantheon of war-gods and social deities 


manic family. his 


could only exist in the dreary latitudes 
of storms and fire which produce a Hecla 
anda Maelstrom. From such a source 
the Indian could have derived none of 
his vague symbols and mental idiosyn- 
crasies, which as he is 
found to-day, without a government and 
without a God.” 


have left him 


And yet, strangely enough, there was 
in existence all the time in New Eng- 
land —and at Mr. Longfellow’s very 
door, poetically speaking —an Indian 
Edda, and there was carefully preserved 
among the Penobscots and Passama- 
quoddies of Maine “a myth lore,” “ the 
analogies of which with the Scandina- 
vian mythology ” were very much closer 
than those of the Edda with the Kale- 


vala, to which it is so nearly and so in- 
contestably related. In fact, after the 
most careful perusal and study of every 
line of the stupendous Finnish epic, I 
find that where it incident or 
point of resemblance with the Edda, or 
with other Norse poems, the Indian leg- 
ends of New England and New Bruns- 
Rasmus B. Ander- 
son, in the notes to his translation of the 
Younger Edda, declares that as regards 
the origin of the Asa system, that is of 
the Norse mythology, it is chiefly com- 
posed of Finnish elements. But all that 
there is to be found of the Finn in the 
Edda is feeble and faint compared to 
what there is of the Edda in the legends 
of the Wabanaki Indians. 

The Algonquin subdivision of the six 


has one 


wick have a score. 


American Indians 
includes, as J. HW. Trumbull has shown, 
forty principal tribes, speaking as many 
different dialects of what once a 
common or root language. Of these the 
Wabanaki, or Abenaki, deriving their 
name from Wa-be-yu, white or light, are 


or seven stocks of 


was 


to us the nearest and most interesting. 
The word light is applied to them as 
living to the east. The St. Francis In- 
dians, who call themselves specially the 
Abenaki, and who all speak French, 
translate their generic name as point du 
jour. They embrace in addition to the 
St. Francis tribe the Micmacs of New 
Brunswick ; the Passamaquoddies, chief- 
ly resident at Pleasant Point, or Sebayk 
near Eastport, Maine; and the Penob- 
scots of Oldtown, in the same State. 
The last two tribes can converse to- 
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gether, but it is almost or quite im- 
possible for them to understand Mic- 
mac. Yet all of them have in common 
a mythology and legends which as a 
whole are in every respect far superior 
to those of the Chippeways, or, so far 
as I know them, to those of any of our 
Western tribes. 

I have collected directly from the In- 
dians themselves more than one hundred 
of these legends. The Rev. S. T. Rand,} 
of Hantsport, New Brunswick, the orig- 
inal discoverer of Glooskap, —‘“ the Hi- 
awatha of the North,” but a creation 
inconceivably superior to Hiawatha, — 
has very kindly lent to me eighty-five 
Micmac tales, forming a folio volume 
of one thousand pages. In addition to 
these I am indebted to Mrs..W. Wallace 
Brown for a small but extremely valua- 
ble collection of stories from the Indians 
living near Calais. I have also two cu- 
rious Anglo-Indian manuscripts: one a 
collection of tales, with a treatise on Su- 
perstitions in Indian and English; the 
other a Story of Glooskap, a singular 
narrative of the adventures of the great 
hero of the North, composed in Indian- 
English of the obscurest kind. Mr. 
Jack, of Fredericton, N. B., has very 
kindly communicated to me legends and 
folk-lore, Malisete and Micmac, while I 
I am specially cbliged to Miss Abby 
Alger, of Boston, for aid of every kind, 
including a small collection of tales of 
the St. Francis tribe. Some idea of the 
immense extent of this literature may 
be inferred from the fact that, while I 
have duplicates of almost every story, 
I never received one which did not in 
some important respect amend the oth- 
ers. All of these tribes in their oral 
or wampum records tell of Glooskap, 
a superior heroic demigod. I say demi- 
god, since there is no proof of the ex- 
istence among our Indians: of a belief 


1 The Rev. S. T. Rand, of Hantsport, New 
Brunswick, is a Baptist missionary to the Micmac 
Indians. This gentleman can write twelve lan- 
guages. Great credit is due to him for his incredi- 
ble industry as a scholar in collecting Indian lore, 
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in a Great Spirit or in an infinite God 
before the coming of the whites. Gloos- 
kap was, however, more than a Hercules 
or a Manco Capac, for he created man 
and animals before teaching agriculture, 
hunting, and language. He was a truly 
grand hero; his life was never soiled 
with the disgraceful, puerile, and devil- 
ish caprices of the Manobozho, whose 
more creditable deeds were picked out 
and attributed by Mr. Longfellow to the 
Jroquois Hiawatha. <A singular admix- 
ture of grandeur, benevolence, and quiet, 
pleasant humor characterize Glooskap, 
who of all beings of all mythologies most 
resembles Odin and Thor in the battle- 
field, and Pantagruel at home. 

Glooskap was born of the Turtle 
gens, “since it is on the Turtle that all 
rests.” He had a twin brother, Malsum 
the Wolf. Before birth the pair con- 
ferred as to how they would enter the 
world. Glooskap preferred to be born 
as others, but the Wolf in his wicked 
pride tore through his mother’s armpit 
and killed her. In the Iroquois version 
of this tale, the two are called the Good 
3eing and the Evil One. The Wolf is 
therefore the type of evil, or the de- 
stroyer. 

Malsum asked Glooskap (who subse- 
quently appears distinctly as the sun 
god) what would kill him. He replied 
that of all created things the bulrush 
alone could take his life. So Malsum 
tried to kill him with it; but the bulrush 
would take his life only for an instant. 
So, recovering, he slew the Wolf. The 
resemblance between the bulrush, cat- 
tail, or, as one version says, “a ball of 
soft down,” and the mistletoe, the soft- 
est of all plants, which kills Balder in 
the Edda, is here apparent enough. The 
same tale is told, but in a broken and 
abbreviated form, among the Hiawatha 
Legends. 
and in recording the Micmac and Malisete lan- 
guages, as well as for his earnest work as a clergy- 
man. He has now in MS, grammars and diction- 
aries of these tongues. 
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Glooskap 
dwarfs or 


proceeded to create the 
IIe 


Man was 


fairies, and then man. 


made him from an ash-tree. 
in the ash-tree as a principle or as a 

First the dwarfs 
were created from the bark, and then 


being, but lifeless. 


Glooskap 


mankind from the wood. 


shot his magical life-giving arrows into 
the tree, same forth. In the 
Edda man existed as the ash; the elm 
was added as woman ; but as in the In- 


and men 


dian tale man was without consciousness 
till the three gods 

1d on Earth 

Ask and Embla, 

ne AVN powe rie SS, 


void of destiny. 


they possessed not, 
e they had not, 
nor motive powers, 
oodly color. 
rit gave Odin, 
rave Hoenir, 
slood gave Lodur, 
and goodly color.” 
(Voluspa, 17, 18.) 

In the Edda, the first created on 
earth are two giants, born from their 
mother’s armpit. Their father, who is 
an evil Jétun, has feet male and female. 
The next beings created are the dwarfs, 
and then man from the ash-tree. Every 
one of these details corresponds step by 
step with the Wabanaki mythology, ex- 
cept that in the latter it is Lox, the evil 
principle of fire, who has feet male and 
female. This Lox, the Indian devil, is 
no specific man or animal, but he is like 
Loki in every respect. 

That the ash alone was the primitive 
tree of life or of man appears from the 
account of Yggdrasil in the next verse 
(Voluspa, 19). To hunt and draw his 
sled Glooskap took the Loons. But they 
were too often absent. So he had, like 
Odin, two attendant wolves, one black 
and one white. There can be no doubt 
of the accuracy of this statement, for the 
Indian is still living who actually met 
Glooskap a few years ago, “very far 
north,” and ferried him over a bay. His 
black and white wolf dogs were at the 
landing before them, when all mysteri- 
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ously vanished. In the Edda two wolves 
also follow, one the sun, another (Mano- 
garm) the moon. 

In one legend Glooskap is described 
as directing and guiding the course of 
the seasons. He has always by him a be- 
ing named Kool-pe-jo-tei, meaning in 
Micmac “rolled over by handspikes.” 
He lies on the ground; he has not a 
bone in his body. 
heaven all the year. 


He rests under the 

He is rolled over 
with wooden handspikes in the spring 
and autumn. ‘This was very clearly 
explained by the Indian narrator as 
referring to the course of the seasons. 
Glooskap’s sledge is drawn by wolves. 
In the Elder Edda Odin is described 
as riding a wolf. Odin has, however, 
two pet wolves, Gere and Freke, whom, 
like Glooskap, he feeds from his own 
hands (Younger Edda, ¢. xiii.). To re- 
capitulate, Odin and Glooskap have each 
two attendant wolves. They use wolves 
as steeds; those of Glooskap are black 
and white, corresponding to the day and 
night, or sun and moon wolves of the 
Edda, termed Skol and Hate. 

Gylfe, the 
Edda, c. ii.) 


great sorcerer (Younger 
when he went to Asgard 
to see if the gods were really so mighty 
as he had heard, disguised himself as an 
old man. Glooskap, going with a similar 
intention to see the wicked giant magi- 
cians, who dwelt by North Conway, 
N. H., or in the Intervale, also went as 
an old man, but made himself so like 
the father of these that the 
sons could not tell one from the other. 
If it should ever be definitely proved 


monsters 


that there was a common source for the 
Wabanaki tales and the Norse, we shall 
find much that has been lost from the 
latter in the former. It has often 
seemed to me that these Indian tradi- 
tions contained incidents wanting in 
their Norse counterparts. 

Glooskap has a canoe which is, when 
he wishes it to be large, capable of carry- 
ing an army, but which also contracts to 


the smallest size. At times it is made 
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into an ordinary birch akevédun, but 
when not in use it is a rocky island, 
covered with trees. Odin, or Frey 
(Younger Edda, ¢. xiii.), has a ship, 
Skidbladnir, so large that all the Asas 
can “but which, when 
not wanted for a voyage, may be folded 


find room in it, 


by Frey like a napkin and carried in 
the pocket.” 

Glooskap has a belt which gives 
pernatural strength. This belt 
mentioned. Thor possesses the megin- 
belt of strength (Y. 
riii.), which doubles his might when he 
puts it on. 


su- 
is often 
jarder, or Edda, e¢. 
The little old woman who 
typifies old age in the Indian tales puts 
on a similar 
wrestles 


magic when she 
the Micmac Hercules. 
This belt has passed into all fairy lore, 
but in the Wabanaki legends it is still 
distinctly mythical or heroic. 

The Valhalla feed on the 
boar Sahrimnir, which is inexhaustible. 
8 fragt 
again in the evening.” 


girdle 
with 


gods in 
boiled every day, and is whole 
(Y. Edda, c. xii.) 
Glooskap sets before his guests a small 
dish, in which there is very little food. 
But however hungry they may be, the 
dish is always full. 

As all these coincidences cannot be 
given within the limits of an article like 
this, I would say that the tale of Idun 
and her apples does not contain a single 
incident which does not occur in unmis- 
takably ancient form in the Wabanaki 
legends. The only part which I have 
believed came in from Canadian French 
or modern European influence is the 
There is an Indian 
(Micmac) ; 
but then the fruit did not grow of old in 
this country, and the story cannot there- 
fore be pre-Columbian. 

There is a very ancient Wabanaki leg- 
end, originally a poem, and which, like 
most of these narratives, has been trans- 
mitted for generations, word by word. 
The Rey. S. T. Rand has recorded his 
astonishment at finding that the Indians 
would always readily resume the narra- 
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apples themselves. 


tale of such magic apples 


tive which had been discontinued, at the 
very word where they had left off. I 
made the same discovery when I observed 
that my friend Tomaqwhah would often 
pause to recover the word which led 
the I mention this because 
in this tale there are not 


sentence. 
only incidents 
but verbal passages almost identical with 
some in the Elder Edda. In it 
kap went with his host Kitpooseagunow 
(Micmac), a mighty giant, to fish 
whales. The guest carried the canoe 
to the water, and asked, “ Who shall 
sit in the stern and paddle, and who 
will take the spear?” (that is, who will 
fish ?). “ That 
will I.””. So Glooskap paddled, and his 
host soon caught a great whale. In 
the Edda (Hymiskrida, 25) Thor asks, 
*** Wilt thou do 

half the work with me: 

either the whales 

homewards carry, 

or the boat 

fast bind ?? 


Gloos- 


for 


Kitpooseagunow said, 


** Thor went, 

grasped the prow 

quickly with its hold-water, 

lifted the boat 

together with its oars 

and scoop, 

and bore them to the dwelling. 
“The mighty Hymir 

he alone 

two whales drew up.’”’ (21.) 

In both the Edda and the Indian tale 
stress is laid on the fact that the guest 
rowed. The Norse Hymir grudgingly 
admits that Thor does this well, | 
clares that he wishes to see further 
of his Then, 
Hymir and Thor have a great mutual 
trial of strength and endurance; that is 
to see if Thor can break a cup against 
Hymir, the ice giant’s icy head. The 
two Indian Titans try to see which can 
freeze the other to death. If we go to 
the direct meaning of the Norse myth, 
this after-contest amounts to the same 
thing in each In both the Norse 
and Indian myths, the heart or the head 
of an ice giant is represented as being 


yut de- 
proof 
abilities. 


going i 


case. 
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“ice harder than the hardest 
to express the intense coldness 


made of 
stone,” 
of his nature. In each it is a contest 
with cold. 

The Wabanaki as well as the Chip- 
peways and others, call the Milky Way 
the spirits’ 
In the 
(Y. Edda, c. v.) is the bridge over which 
the gods pass ; but Mr. Keary (Northern 
Mythology) has shown that in many 
old Norse and German tales the Milky 
Way is the spirits’ path, while in the 


road or the ghosts’ high- 


Way. Edda, Bifrost the rainbow 


Vedas both rainbow and Via Lactea are 
described as roads or bridges ior super- 
: } 
natural beings. 
In Norse mythology, Jétunheim, in- 
habited by giants of ice and stone, lies 
far in North 


giants dwell in Stony-town. 


the Atlantic. Its stone 
They are 
Hrungnir with the flint 
In the Wabanaki 
North Atlantic has the 
same land of precisely the same inhabi- 
tants. 


all sorcerers. 
heart is their chief. 


tales the same 


lence came “ the stonish giants” 
of the Iroquois, which Mr. Schoolcraft 
avowed his inability to explain (Indian 
Tribes, vol. i. 
in minute and remarkable detail by 
the Wabanaki. 
heart is the counterpart of the canni- 
bal giant 


), but which are explained 
Hrungnir with the flint 


Chenoo of the Micemacs, and 
Keeawahqu’ of the more southern Wa- 
banaki, who has a heart of “ ice, harder 
than the hardest stone.” It is the prin- 
cipal business of Glooskap to fight these 
beings, which are identical with Jétuns 
and Trolls. 

Once Glooskap sent a great sorcerer 
this land of the 
Boodin. (Micmac, powwow, a sorcerer.) 


(megiimaweéssi) to 


They made him run a race with one of 
them. But it was not a man, but the 
Northern Lights disguised asa man. Yet 
the giants were deceived, for he who 
visited them was the Lightning, and 
the Edda, Thiasse 
is made to race, ou a precisely similar 
visit to the same people, with Thought 
(Huge) disguised as a man. In 


he conquered. In 


the 
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Edda, Thor wrestles with a little old 
woman (Elle), the foster mother of the 
giant Ganglere. In the Micmac and 
the Passamaquoddy story of the Culloo, 
a man of miraculous strength, an In- 
with a little, 
feeble-looking old woman, who has pre- 
viously defeated all 
the world. 


dian Hercules, wrestles 


the strong men of 
He, it is true, overcomes 
that 
old age (Elle) is incarnate among the 
Indians asa little old woman. In 


her. But the point lies in this: 
the 
very wild Passamaquoddy tale of the 
Dance of Old Age, a young sorceress in 
an Indian waltz grows a year older at 
every turn, and at the hundredth falls 
dead as a small, shriveled, wrinkled old 
squaw. 

When Glooskap’s envoy visited the 
giant sorcerers, he was required by his 
host to kill a dragon as a task. The 
American Wabanaki had the dragon 
long ere the whites told them of it. It 
was a being like a monstrous wingless 
serpent, with horns and scales like shin- 
ing copper, or a kind of brown-golden 
gleaming fish. The Micmacs call it che- 
pitch-calm, the Passamaquoddies wee- 
The Indian killed it by 
putting a log across its hole, and when 
it was half out chopped it in two. In 
the Edda, Sigurd, visiting Regin, was 


wil-l-mecqu’. 


instigated by his host — also as a task — 
to kill the dragon Fafnir. He dug a pit, 
and when the monster crawled over it 
thrust his sword up and slew him. (Faf- 
nismal, I.) 
treasure which brought ruin to all who 
received it. The invaluable horns of the 
dragon (described as such in other leg- 


ends) were brought to the host by the 


The Norse dragon left a 


victor, but they proved to be his bane or 
death, for the dragon was his téomul 
(Micmac; in Passamaquoddy, pou -he- 
gan ; in Norse, ham); that is, his tute- 
lary beast or guardian angel. When this 
dies, the protégé also perishes. This nar- 
rative is as Norse in its general tone as 
in the details. Like most of the older 


The 


tules, it has evidently been a poem. 
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death of Fafnir also caused the death of 
Regin. In every important part the two 
stories are the same. I have only one 
entire long legend which is as yet all 
a real song. But nearly all have pas- 
sages from which the gilding of metre 
(if I may so call it) or ewphony has not 
entirely disappeared, or in which verses 
still remain. 

The Edda 


caused by a giant clad in eagle’s plumes, 


tells us that the wind is 


and when he flaps his wings the wind 
blows : — 
‘* Hresvelg he is called 

Who sits at heaven’s end, 

A giant in eagle plumes, 

from his wings comes 

All the wind.”’ 
This is in every detail identical with the 
account of the Wabanaki, who say that 
the wind is raised by a giant, who is 


also an eagle, who sits at the extreme 
north on a high rock. In Passama- 
quoddy he is called Waut-chow-sen, or the 
Wind-Blower. With the Western tribes 
there is a thunder bird; but as in all 
the cases which I have met of coinci- 
dences between Indian and Norse myths, 
that of the Wabanaki is most like the 
latter. Once the wind blew so terri- 
bly that Glooskap tied the Wind-Blow- 
er’s wings. Then there was no air for 
He un- 
tied one wing: then there was a wind, 


months; the sea grew stagnant. 


but since then there have been no torna- 
time. [ 
have a vague recollection of a Northern 


does like those of the olden 
myth in which Thor, or some strong 
god, conquers Hresvelgar, but cannot 
speak with certainty of it. 
detailed 


I have long 
and accounts of this legend 
from both Micmac and Passamaquoddy 
Indians. 

Glooskap left the world, promising 
to return, but did not. old 
squaw, who could not speak a word of 
English, Mrs. W. Wallace Brown re- 
cently obtained the following, to which 
I add a few details gathered from other 
sources : — 

* Glooskap is 


From an 


alive. He lives in an 
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immense lodge. He is making arrows. 
One side of the lodge is now piled full 
of them. They are as close together as 
that:” here she put her fingers closely 
“When the lodge shall be 
full, then he will come out and make 
war, and all will be killed. Then he 
will come then he will 
meet the great wolf, aud all the stone 


together. 


in his canoe; 
and ice and other giants, the sorcerers, 
the goblins and elves, and all will be 
burned up; the water will all boil away 
from the fire.” 

This is not from any Christian source. 
It is simply the account of Ragnarok, 
when Odin is to come and fight the Fen- 
ris wolf, or the destroying type of evil, 
But the Indian 
woman, when closely questioned, drew 
a sharp distinction between the Wa- 
banaki Day of Judgment and the ac- 
the Bible. And after 
much experience of these legends and 


and all be consumed. 


count of it in 


traditions, I cannot help believing or 
feeling that one acquires an almost un- 
erring flair or faculty of perceiving in 
them what is Eskimo, what Norse, what 
Indian, and what is French Canadian 
fairy tale. Add to these a few of AZsop’s 
fables, very strangely Indianized, and 
we have almost all 
The Eskimo 
important, is simply indubitable. 


there is in them. 
very 
The 


French Canadian stories are apparent 


element, which is 


enough, with their coaches and horses, 
kings and swords, gunpowder, God, and 
the devil. 

The next character to be considered is 
Lox, the “ Indian devil.”” The word Lox 
is not, I believe, Indian. 


This charac- 
ter includes the wolverine, badger, and | 
raccoon, though strangely enough not 
the fox. Collectively he forms a char- 
acter, — a man who is so much like Loki 
of the Edda that I have 
amazed at the likeness. 


often been 
There is not a 
Wabanaki Indian who would not recog- 
nize the latter as an old friend. Yet, 
although the incidents of the lives of 
Lox and Loki are so much alike, the 
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real resemblance lies in their characters, 
style of tricks, 


and language; in their 


mutual infinite blackguardism and im- 


> 4) 


pudence, and their greed for devilish 


mischief, for mere fun's sake. 

Loki is fire, 
from many 
both are 
thers of the wolves. 


and Lox, as it appears 
instances, is a fire spirit; 
distinctly described as the fa- 
Lox dies by cold 
and water, but when dead is revived by 
heat. In the Edda, Loki is carried about 
aud grievously punished by a giant in 
Lox is treated in 
the same way, for having played the fol- 


the form of an eagle. 


lowing trick. Entering a house, he was 
rather coolly treated by a woman; the 
slight to his vanity was of the most tri- 
fling kind, but he revenged it by cutting 
her head off and putting it into the pot 
with the rest of the dinner to boil, to 
give the family a surprise on returning. 
All of this is related in one of 

Norse tales. The head of the family 


was a Culloo, a kind of giant eagle or 


Dasent’s 


roc, and he punished Lox by carrying 
him up to the top of the sky and letting 
him drop. 

In the Edda there is a scene between 
Thor and Harbard, the ferryman, in 
which Thor is sadly chaffed and abused. 
How it is that any critic could have mis- 
taken Harbard for Odin, or for any one 
but Loki, is really incomprehensible. 
That the name could have been assumed 
In an In- 


dian tale Lox satirizes and insults the 


does not occur to any one. 


crane — the ferryman— so effectually 
that the latter drowns him when pre- 
tending to pass him over. This legend 
has manifestly been a poem. 

Lox is a fire spirit. Mr. Keary, in 
his work on the Norse Mythology, has 
asserted that in many old German and 
Norse legends fire is typified by thorns, 
prickles, nettles, stings, and the like. 
In one Indian tale, Lox, “the Indian 
devil,” is thrown on a bed of thorns, 
falls into a mass of briers, steps into a 
wasp’s or hornet’s nest, and is rolled on 
sharp flints; while in another, in conse- 
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quence of eating itch berries, he scratches 
himself almost to death. 

On one occasion, the Indian devil, 
after cruelly burning two old women in 
jest, dies of delight, and being then in 
the form of a raccoon is put into a pot 
to boil. The touch of scalding water 
gives him life again, and he springs out 
of the pot. But at the very instant of 
revival his sense of mischief awakens, 
and as he leaps from the kettle he gives 
it a kick; the hot water falls into the 
ashes; the ashes fly up and blind an old 
woman. Compare with this a passage in 
the Finnish Kalevala, the elder sister of 
the Edda. 


or elk was created for mischief, the first 


When, by evil magic, a stag 


thing the creature did on coming to life 
was to run at full speed. But it had 
hardly started ere it went by a Lapland 
hut, and as it ran it kicked over a ket- 
tle, so that the meat in it fell in the 
ashes, and the soup was dashed over the 
hearth. Surely this never came to the 
Indians through a French fairy tale. 
Once, when the Indian devil is drowned 
and is then revived by his brother, he 
says, “It seems to me that I have been 
asleep.” In the likewise, 
the completely drowned Lemmekiiinen, 
brought to life by his mother, makes the 
same remark. In a Samoyede tale 


Kalevala, 


dead man’s bones are picked up by 
half man, with one leg and one arm. Of 
He 


burns the bones; his wife sleeps on 


these wnipeds I shall speak anon. 


them; the dead man comes to life, and 
makes the same remark. As we go on 
it begins to seem as if there were some 
world-old Shamanic root half the 
Norse tales, and all the Finnish, Samoy- 
ede, Eskimo, and Indian. 


for 


No one has 
raised the veil of the mystery as yet, 
but it will be lifted. 

In a Micmac story the Indian devil 
runs a race with a stone giant; that is, 
an immense rock. Loki is chased by 
the stone giant Thiasse, but as an eagle, 
both having wings. In another Indian 
legend an evil sorcerer, who is evidently 
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a form of the Indian devil, flies in a race 
with another man, who is, for the nonce, 
a hawk. 

It came to Lox’s mind to change him- 
self to a woman, to make mischief. 
Loki did the same thing in Fensal. The 
Indian devil’s trick got him into trouble, 
and he took refuge in a waterfall, where, 
through being over cunning, he perished. 
Loki’s tricks of killing Balder, which 
are incidentally like the Indian as to the 
mistletoe, led to his being chased to F’ra- 
nangurs fors, “the bright and glisten- 
ing cataract,” where he was caught and 
Finally, Loki in this 
waterfall turns himself into a salmon, 


came to his ruin. 


and also catches a salmon and an otter 
before his capture. In another Indian 
story Lox the devil perishes just as he 
And in another Pas- 
samaquoddy tale, an evil sorcerer, who 


catches a salmon. 


is the veritable devil of a village and 
perfectly identified with Loki and Lox 
by certain sinful tricks, dies in conse- 
quence of catching an otter; this otter 
being, exactly like the otter of the Norse 
tale, not a mere animal, but a goblin, a 
human otter, or, as the story expressly 
declares, a pou-he-gan (Norse ham). In 


this same story two girls go to sleep 


> 


in acabin. A man’s neck bone lies by 


the door. The younger, being told not 
to touch it, gives it a kick. All night 
In a Norse 


tale an old woman brings home a human 


long the bone abuses her. 


bone, and till morning it disturbs her by 
talking and howling. ‘The Indian story 
is unquestionably a very old one. 

A passage in the Edda which has been 
a stumbling-block to all commentators, 
of which Grimm could make nothing, 
and Benjamin Thorpe said, “I believe 
the difficulty is beyond help,” is this: — 


“Loki, scorched up 
In his heart, 
Found a woman’s 
Half-burnt thought-stone. 
Loki became guileful 
From that wicked woman 3 
Thence in the world 
Are all giantesses come.’? 
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In Norse this is, “ Loki of hiarta lyndi 
brendu fann hann halfs vithinn hugstein 
Kona.” In the man 
may become a misanthrope, and then a 


Indian tales, a 
Chenoo, a being at once ghoul, cannibal, 
and sorcerer. Then he acquires incredi- 
ble swiftness, and may grow up to be a 
giant at will. Tis heart now turns to 

But he still 
does not become utterly devilish until 


ice, harder than any stone. 


he overcomes in battle a female Chenoo, 
The Indians, 
when they kill a Chenoo, take great 
pains to burn the heart. Should they 
half burned, another Chenoo 
would find and swallow this “ thought- 


and swallows her heart. 


leave it 


stone,” and become twice as terrible as 
before. This story explains of itself 
that the heart, not the head, is supposed 
to be the seat of the thought or intel- 
lect. All of these details I found orig- 
inally in the tale of the Chenoo: first, 
from the Micmac, by Rev. 8. T. Rand; 
and again, in a much more detailed 
form, from the Passamaquoddy, told me 
by an Indian. In the latter, the heart 
is said to be a miniature human figure 
of the owner. 

Loki is the father of the wolves, and 
On 


a charm by 


Lox is represented as the same. 
one occasion they give him 
which he can make three fires, — one 
for each night of a three days’ journey. 
3ut in his impatience to be warm he 
burns them all out the first morning, 
and then freezes to death. What can 
this typify if not fire, —its raging im- 
patience and the manner in which it dies 
by its own indulgence ? 

At another time Lox found 
women making bags of fine fur. 


many 
“ You 
have a very slow way of doing that,” 
he observed. “In our country the wo- 
men manage it much more rapidly.” 

9) 99 


* And how, then ? 
Wives. 


inquired the good- 
“ Thus,” replied Lox ; and tak- 
ing a fine piece of fur he buried it be- 
1eath the ashes, and then heaped on 
coals, after which, with great style, he 
drew from under it all a very fine bag. 
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Having done this he ran out of town. 
Whereupon the women put all their 
furs under ashes and coals, but when 
they took them out, what remained was 
ruined. This is a fire trick, again. 

It is true that the fire test is not in- 
fallible as an indication of the devil; 
for once Odin himself was obliged by 
his host Geirrod to sit eight days and 
nights The 


atrociously wicked sorcerer Porcupine 


between fires, roasting. 
obliged Glooskap in like manner to sit 
in a cave full of fire. Butas he had far 
greater power of resistance, it was the 
host who perished, as he does, indeed, in 
the Norse tale, though not by fire. But 
the whole of this Indian legend sings 
In it the hero 
pass on a roaring rapid 


like an Icelandic tale. 
is obliged to 
through a sunless cave, in midnight 
blackness, till he emerges on a broad, 
quiet river in a lovely land. As this is 
repeated in different narratives of differ- 
ent heroes, it appears to be a regular 
ordeal or ceremony of initiation. 

The Cold is a distinct personage in 
Northern Indian tales. But he is with 
the Wabanaki much more like the Pak- 
karen, or Cold incarnate of the Finns 
and of the Kalevala than that of the 
Western tribes. In the same epic there 
is a supernatural being who cuts down 
a tree at a single blow with an axe. 
Among the Passamaquoddies, Atwaken- 
ikess, the Spirit of the Woods, always 
When a tree is 
heard to fall afar in the wilderness the 
Indian says, “ There is Atwakenikess ! ” 

Sut it is not from the Indians alone 
that we learn their myths. 


does the same thing. 


Among the 
Wabanaki, as well as among the Eski- 
mo, there are strange tales of half men, 
lengthwise. These were also known to 
the Eskimo of the European side; that 
The 
Norsemen seem to have regarded them 
“In 1009 Karlsefne 
went around Cape Cod, and sailed along 
the coast, until off Boston he ‘ raised’ 
the Blue Hills, when he returned to 


is, to the Samoyedes and Lapps. 


as American. 


[ August, 


the settlement in Rhode Island, appear- 
ing unwilling to venture up the coast 
of New Hampshire and Maine on ac- 
count of the unipeds, or one-footed men 
fabled to *1  Karlsefne, as 
it would seem from the story, picked up 


live there. 
his information as to unipeds in Boston. 
It would be interesting to be able to 
prove that Boston had begun at so early 
a date to influence the religious opinions 
One of 
Karlsefne’s men was killed by a uniped, 
Charle- 
voix assures us that the celebrated chief 
Donnaconna told him that he had seen 


and philosophy of its visitors. 


and they made up a song on it. 


these one-legged people, and that an Es- 
kimo girl brought to Labrador, or Can- 
ada, in 1717 declared they were well 
known in Greenland. While writing this 
paper, I have received from Mr. S. T. 
Rand a long story entitled Esluman the 
Half Man. The Abbé Morellet, in his 
work on the Eskimo, cites from the Sa- 
gas an account of a Norse sea-rover, a 
great hero, who, having been wrecked 
on the icy coast of Greenland, was at- 
tacked by two ravenous giantesses, but 
conquered them, and returned to tell 
It is said that two 
giantesses were the last of the race left 
(Vide Thorpe’s North- 
These 
strous women cannibals are the female 
Kiawaqu’ or Chenoo of the Micmaces. 


the tale at home. 


in Scandinavia. 


ern Mythology, vol. ii.) mon- 


They form the subject of many tales. 
They belong to the post-Jétuns. 
Though the story of the Swan or 
Sea-Gull maiden, who, having laid her 
wings aside, was caught by a youth, is 
known all over Europe, it is for all that 
The North- 
ern races are more familiar with such 
birds than the men of the South. In 


probably of Norse origin. 


the story the girl lives with her hus- 
band until finding one day her wings, 
This 
legend occurs not once, but many times, 
among the Wabanaki, and it did not come 


she flies away with her children. 


1 The Northmen in Maine. 
Costa. Albany, 1870. 


By Rev. B. F. De 
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to them through the Canadian French. 
It is imbedded as an essential part in 
their oldest myths. It begins the tale 
of Pulowech, which is evidently one of 
the earliest, most serious, and most thor- 
oughly Indian of all the legends of New 
England and Canada. 

I have gathered in conversation from 
several Indians, and I have it recorded 
in several written-out tales, that it is a 
very ancient belief that beings which 
correspond exactly to the Trolls of the 
Edda often attack brave men by night. 
If the latter can only prolong the fight 
till the sun shines on the fiend, it turns 
to stone or a dead tree immediately, and 
all its strength and wisdom pass into the 
conqueror. In the Edda (Alvissmal, 36) 
where a dwarf or Troll contends in ar- 
gument with Thor, the wily hero pro- 
longs the contest until daybreak, when 
the dwarf is petrified by the light. 

‘*By great wiles thou hast, 

I tell thee, been deluded; 

Thou art above ground, 

Dwarf, at dawn! 

Already in the hall 

The sun is shining!” 
The same is said in the Helgakvida, 
where Atli tells the giantess Hrimgera, 
“Tt is now day; you have been detained 
to your destruction. It will be a laugh- 
able mark in the harbor, where you 
At the 
corner of Friar’s Bay, Campobello, is 
the ridiculously so called “ Friar,” a 
rock thirty feet high, which the Indians 
in one tradition say is a petrified woman. 
It is certainly both a petrified Troll and 
a harbor mark. 

Dead men made to live again by 
sorcery are very common in Wabanaki, 
Eskimo, Finnish, and Samoyede tales. 
They occur in the Norse, but are by no 
A study of Shaman- 
ism in all its phases from the Accadian 
or Turanian Babylonian, through the 
Tartar or Lapland, the Eskimo, and so 
on to the American Indian, must result 
in the conviction that there has been 
a regular “historical” transmission of 


will stand as a stone image.” 


means frequent. 
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culture from a very ancient common 
source through all of these. 

It is to be remarked that when the 
Wabanaki kill a bear they always beg 
his pardon, and in fact many other In- 
dians address long speeches of apology 
or of excuse to the dead Bruin. When 
the Laplanders do the same they sing 
to him :— 


“ Kittulis pourra, kittulis iiskada! 
Soubi jalla zaiti 
lii paha talki oggio 
Ii paha talki pharonis !”’ 


‘“¢ We thank thee for coming hither, 

That thou didst not harm us, 

Nor break the clubs and spears 

Wherewith we killed thee. 

We pray thee do not raise tempests 

Or do any other harm 

To those who slew thee!’ 1 
Jut in the Kalevala an entire runot 
is devoted to the songs of apology and 
ceremonies incident to killing a bear. 
The French Le Duc loses 
himself in bewildered conjectures as to 
the meaning of it all. 


translator 


It is fully ex- 
plained in three of my Passamaquoddy 
stories. The she-bear was the grand- 
mother or foster-mother of both Gloos- 
kap and Manobozho. This was as sacred 
a relation as that of mother. The she- 
bear was as the mother of their god, 
and when her son leaves her she exacts 
that a bear shall never be slain without 
certain ceremonies or under certain con- 
ditions. There is a Norse story which 
is identical in minute detail with an In- 
dian one of a girl marrying a white bear 
and of a boy reared by bears. 

There is one Indian legend which is 
throughout so Norse, so full both of the 
Icelandic folk tale and the Edda, that if 
no other link of union existed between 
the Wabanaki and Europe this would 
almost establish it. It is the one al- 
ready alluded to as a Micmac song, com- 
municated by Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, 
of Calais. It is a tale of Three Strong 
Men. In it a starved-looking little elf 


1 History of Lapland. 
don, 1704. 


3y John Scheffer. Lon- 
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eats the food of three men, and fights 
all day long with a man of incredible 
strength, the son of a white bear. In 
an entirely Norse tale, a very small elf 
fights a white bear all night long ere he 
is conquered. ‘The wife of the hero in- 
vokes the Wind-Blower or Giant Eagle 
to send a When 


leaves her, she, teal ing a rival sorceress, 


> 


wind. her husband 


warns him that if, when he approaches 
his place of destination, a small whelp 
should lick his hand he will forget her. 
In the Edda, to dream of whelps is the 
most evil of all Atli’s many bad dreams. 
(Gudrun, II. 41.) In the Atlamal in 


Groenlenzku (Edda), Hégni is warned 
against going (Gudrun, 24), and he takes 
a potion which causes oblivion. Broken 
is, there is at 


this 


and bewildering as 
every step in both the Indian tale and 
this particular part of the Gudrun song 
something which recalls in one the oth- 
er. We are told in the Norse that to 
dream of a white bear means a great 
, a startling event. It rare- 
a Wabanaki tale that the 
white bear’s skin is 


storm ; that is 
ly occurs in 
brought in unless 
there is at hand some startling magic 
this 
lone before any connection between In- 


transformation. I had observed 
dian and Norse stories suggested itself. 

In the Edda, Odin Mimir’s 
head, and prepares it by magic, so that 


f=] 


takes 


it answers all his questions and gives 
him advice. In three Indian stories the 
head of a magician does the same thing, 
Edda, it 


kept as an oracle. 


and, us in the is constantly 
But in the Wabanaki 
it is eventually reunited to its body, and 
the man thus formed runs amok, killing 
every one he meets. It may be con- 
jectured that in the old Norse tale, now 
lost, Mimir will, at the last day, regain 
his head, and fight madly. Without 
this the Edda is at present manifestly 
defective, since in it Mimir, the source 
of all Odin’s wisdom, that is of all wis- 
dom, has no share in the final revival. 
There are not in the Chippeway or any 
other Indian tales known to me such in- 
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dications of culture as are found among 
the legends of the Wabanaki. Regarded 
as literature, the latter are marvelous- 
ly accommodated to the European style 
and standard. There is a large-heart- 
ed, genial spirit of strength, health, and 
humor in them which is, one may say, 
Norse, and nothing else, — the spirit 
of Rabelais and of Shakespeare. Gloos- 
kap. the Lord of Men and Beasts, the 
sublime American Thor and Odin, who 
towers above Hiawatha and Manobozho 
like a colossus above pigmies, the master 
of the mighty mountains, has still a 
wonderfully tender heart. Ile has one 
ever-repeated joke; — his canoe, which 
he lends, always saying, “I have often 
lent it, and everybody has promised to 
bring it back, but I have always been 
obliged to go after it myself.” 
umbrella. 


It is his 
Ife often sends certain friends 
to the land of the giant sorcerers. ‘There 
they have terrible adventures; they slay 
One 


trial awaits 


giants and serpents. 
and dreadful 


invariable 
the 
A giant skunk, 
big as St. Paul’s, standing on the shore, 


them at 
last station, returning. 
opens on them his battery. Of course 
the monster is triumphantly slain by the 
But 
of the devices of the enemy. It 


hero. this skunk forms no part 
is a 
little private trick of Glooskap’s own, 
—a genial potent delusion, a joke. 

It may naturally be inquired how it 
came to pass that there is so much in 
common to the Wabanaki and Norse. 
The latter were in Greenland for three 
They left there the ruins 
of fourscore churches and monasteries. 


centuries. 
In their time the Eskimo arc believed 
to have ranged as far south as New 
York. The Wabanaki or Algonquin 
live to-day in Labrador. When I wrote 
recently to the Rev. S. T. Rand to know 
if the Micmacs ever visited the Eskimo, 
he did but go to his next Indian neigh- 
bor, a woman, who told him that her 
husband had passed seven winters with 
Eskimo, — four among the “tame,” and 
three among the heathen. The Indians 
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do not appear anywhere or at any time 
to have told stories to the Iglesmani, — 
that is, English or Americans, — or to 
have listened to any of theirs. The ordi- 
nary American, as for instance Thoreau, 
listens to their tales only to ridicule 
them. He immediately proceeds to dem- 
onstrate to the Indian the “folly ” of 
his belief; that is, his own moral suprem- 
acy. with the 
French Canadians, who emptied out on 
the Indians in full faith all their contes 
des fées. With the Eskimo and half- 
Norsemen 


This was not the case 


there was an even 
The Indian had his 
téomul, his pou-he-gan, his animal fate 
or spirit; the Norseman had his ham, 
or fylgia, which was precisely the same 
thing. 


pagan 


greater sympathy. 


It has been objected to me that these 
Greenland Chris- 


tians. every one 


were all 
So are the Indians, 
good Catholics. 


Norsemen 


Once there was one 
Sunday morning (I am assured that this 
is really true) a small church full of 
Christian Wabanaki Indians. They were 
The church was sur- 
rounded by their enemies, the Megwech 
or Mohawks. 

to die. 


all at prayers. 


They were marched out 
But there was among the Chris- 
tians a A’chee medéoulin, a great sor- 
He asked the Mohawk chief if 
he might, ere he was slain, walk thrice 
round the church. This is an old Norse 
magical formula. (Vide Thorpe.) The 
request was granted. He walked and 
sang. He invoked the tempest. It came, 
and the lightning killed all the wicked 
heathen Mohawks, who were at once 
scalped by the good Christian Micmacs. 
Doubtless the Norsemen were equally 
It was only a few years before 
Karlsefne visited Boston that Thang- 
brand, the pirate bishop, converted so 
many to Christianity in Iceland by split- 
ting with a cross the heads of the hea- 
then who would not believe, — pour en- 
courager les autres. 

There has been as yet very little 
study of the Shamanic mythology, folk- 


cerer. 


pious. 
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lore, and poetry of the early world. The 
commentators on the Edda should study 
more closely the races with the magic 
drum. There is some mighty mys- 
tery behind it all, as yet unsolved. I 
cannot admit of our Indian legends that 
popular tales are the same the world 
over. Were this apparent Norse ele- 
not in those of the Wabanaki, 
what remains would be French or Es- 


ment 


kimo fairy stories, every one easy to rec- 
I would add to this a convic- 
tion that the Chippewas drew their leg- 
ends from the East. Thus, for instance, 
the Toad Woman of Schoolcraft and 
many others are imperfect and distort- 


ognize. 


ed, compared to the versions of the same 
stories as told in the East. The Iroquois 
Book of Rites, edited by H. Hale, and 
the early accounts of that race indicate 
that it was gifted with a high sense of jus- 
tice, that it had men of great genius, 
that while savage it developed elements 
of culture such as we cannot at all un- 
derstand as coexistent with barbarity. 
This appears to have been to a striking 
degree the case with the Algonquin or 
Wabanaki, whose culture, however, while 
not inferior to that of the Iroquois, was 
very different from it. It was a little 
more Eskimo, and very much more 
I have here given only the mi- 
nority of the proofs of resemblance. The 
majority consists of the genial, hearty, 
and vigorous Norse feelings which in- 
spire these wonderful and beautiful leg- 
ends, and the ever-continued evidence 


Norse. 


that in some utterly strange way both 
drew their life from the same source. 

The Lay of Grotti, or the Mill-Song 
of the Edda, which tells how the sea 
became salt, is also known to the In- 
dians. As they give it with the same 
additions which appear in the common 
fairy tale, I do not cite this as proving 
that it came from old Norse narration. 
Sut it is remarkable that in all cases 
the Indian tales and incidents incline to 
the Eddaic, and that they have much 
more of it than of modern stories. 
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The best of these legends have utterly 
perished. What I have recovered has 
been from old squaws, from old men, or 
here and there a clever Indian. The 
great chroniclers are all dead. But I 
learn every day that the work of collec- 
tion should have begun, especially in 
New England, at least a century ago. 

I have recovered, thus far, twenty- 
seven legends or sagas relative to Gloos- 
kap, forming a connected series, and 
many more of Lox, the rabbit, etc, All 
of the old Indians can remember when 
these were sung, and declare that till 
within fifty years they were preserved 
with that the 
most ancient and important myths still 
exist among the Algonquin of the far 


sacred care. I believe 


north, and that our historical societies 
or the government would do well to 
employ a scholar to collect them. Such 
as I have been able to get together are 
now in press, and will soon appear in 
a volume entitled The Algonquin Leg- 
ends of New England. Unfortunately, 
there is perhaps no subject of so little 
general interest to the American as the 


The Thunder- Cloud. 
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Indian, —unless it be, indeed, the art 
of extirpating him. 


There was a time 
when every rock and river, hill and 
headland, had its legends, — legends 


stranger, wilder, and sweeter than those 
of the Rhine or Italy, — and we have 
suffered them to perish. Indians have 
made a fairy-land for me of certain 
places in New England; and there is 
not a square mile in the country which 
was not such to them. When the last 
Indian shall be in his grave, scholars 
will wonder at the indifference of the 
“learned” men of these times to such 
treasures as they have allowed to per- 
ish. What the world wants is not peo- 
ple to write about what others have 
gathered as to the Indians, but men to 
collect directly from them. We want, 
not theories, but material. Apres nous 
la théorte. There four hundred 
books on the gypsies, but in all not 
more than ten which tell us anything 
new or true about them. ‘There will 
be speculators in abundance, and better 
than any now living, through all the 
ages, but then there will be no Indians. 


Charles G. Leland. 


are 





THE THUNDER-CLOUD. 


(MARYLAND, 1863.) 


Aut hushed the farm-lands, with a listening air; 
Silent the straggling suburbs. In the warm, 
Paved street hoof-wakened echoes suddenly swarm. 

A turn, and lo! — still, black, before you there, 

As noiseless as a picture, in the square 
A thousand horse drawn up in marching form, 
And at their head, as sun-gleam to the storm, 

A fair-faced boy, with long, bright-streaming hair. 

Not a breath sounded nor a trooper stirred, 

And yet you saw how fierce would leap and flash 

The lightning of a thousand sabres, heard 
How all the elements would clang and clash, 

The thunder-riven valley quake and crash, 

When Custer turned his head and gave the word! 


James T. McKay. 
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BUGS AND BEASTS 


It is said that Bartholomew Chasse- 
née, a distinguished French jurist of the 
sixteenth century, made his reputation 
at the bar as counsel for some rats, which 
were put on trial before the ecclesias- 
tical court of Autun on the charge of 
having feloniously eaten up and wan- 
tonly destroyed the barley of that prov- 
ince. On complaint formally presented 
by the magistracy, the official, or bishop’s 
vicar, who exercised jurisdiction in such 
cases, cited the culprits to appear on a 
certain day, and appointed Chassenée to 
defend them. In view of the bad repute 
and notorious guilt of his clients, Chas- 
senée was forced to employ all sorts of 
legal shifts and chicane, dilatory pleas 
and other technical objections, hoping 
thereby to find some loophole through 
which the accused might escape, or at 
least to defer and mitigate the sentence 
of the judge. He urged, in the first place, 
that inasmuch as the defendants were dis- 
persed over a large tract of country, and 
dwelt in numerous villages, a single sum- 
mons was insufficient to notify them all. 
He succeeded, therefore, in obtaining a 
second citation, to be published from the 
pulpits of all the parishes inhabited by 
the said rats. At the expiration of the 
considerable time which elapsed before 
this order could be carried into effect 
and the proclamation be duly made, he 
excused the default or non-appearance 
of his clients on the ground of the length 
and difficulty of the journey, and the 
serious perils which attended it owing 
to the unwearied vigilance of their mor- 
tal enemies, the cats, who watched all 
their movements, and with fell intent 
lay in wait for them at every corner and 
On this point Chassenée ad- 
dressed the court at some length, and 
showed that if a person be cited to a 
place to which he cannot come with 
safety he may exercise the right of ap- 


passage. 


BEFORE THE LAW. 

peal and refuse to obey the writ, even 
though such an appeal be expressly pre- 
cluded in the summons. In the report 
of the trial given by Berriat-Saint-Prix, 
on the authority of the celebrated Presi- 
dent De Thou, the sentence pronounced 
by the official is not recorded. But 
whatever the result may have been, the 
ingenuity and acumen with which Chas- 
senée conducted the defense, the legal 
learning which he brought to bear upon 
the case, and the eloquence of his plea 
enlisted the public interest, and estab- 
lished his fame as a criminal lawyer and 
a forensic orator. 

Chassenée is said to have been em- 
ployed in several cases of this kind, but 
no records of them seem to have been 
preserved. The whole subject, how- 
ever, has been treated by him in a book 
entitled Consilium primum, quod tracta- 
tus jure dici potest, propter multiplicem 
et reconditam doctrinam, ubi luculenter 
et accurate tractatur questio illa: De 
excommunicatione 
rum. 


insecto- 
This treatise, which is the first of 
sixty-niné consilia, embodying opinions 


animalium 


on various legal questions touching the 
holding and transmission of property, 
loans, contracts, dowries, wills, and kin- 
dred topics, and which holds a peculiar 
place in the history of jurisprudence, 
was originally published in 1551, and 
reprinted in 1581, and again in 1588. 
The edition referred to in the present 
paper is that of 1581. 

This curious volume originated, as it 
appears, in an application of the inhab- 
itants of Beaune to the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal of Autun for a decree of excom- 
munication against certain insects called 
huberes or hurebers, probably a kind of 
locust or harvest-fly. The request was 
granted, and the noxious creatures were 
duly accursed. Chassenée now raises 
the query whether such a thing may be 
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rightfully and lawfully done, and how 
it should be effected. “The principal 
question,” he says, “is whether one can 
by injunction cause such insects to with- 
draw from a place in which they are 
doing damage, or to abstain from doing 
damage under pain of anathema and 
perpetual malediction. And although 
in times past there has never been any 
doubt of this, yet I have thought that 
the subject should be examined, lest I 
should seem to fall into the vice cen- 
by Cicero of 


which we do not know as if they were 


sured regarding things 


understood by us, and hence rashly giy- 


ing them our assent.” His method of 
investigation is not that of a philosophic 
thinker, but that of a lawyer, who quotes 
precedents and appeals to authorities. 
He scrupulously avoids all psychological 
speculation or metaphysical reasoning, 
and simply aims to show that animals 
have been tried, convicted, and sentenced 
by civil and ecclesiastical courts, and 
that the competence of these tribunals 
has been generally recognized. 

This documentary evidence is drawn 
from a great variety of sources: the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, pagan poets and philosophers, pa- 
tristic theologians and homilists and me- 
dizval hagiologists, the laws of Moses, 
the prophecies of Daniel, and the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian are alike laid under 
contribution. All is fish that comes to 
his net out of the deeps of his erudition, 
be it salmon or sea-urchin. He weighs 
testimony as a grocer weighs tea, by the 
pound avoirdupois. If twelve witnesses 
can be produced in favor of a statement, 
and only ten against it, his reason bows 
to the will of the majority, and accepts 
the proposition as proved. It must be 
said, however, to his credit, that he pro- 
ceeds in this matter with strict and im- 
partial rectitude, and never tries to pack 
the witness-box. 

The examples he adduces afford strik- 
ing illustrations of the gross credulity to 
which the strongly conservative, prece- 


before the Law. [ August, 
dent-mongering mind of the jurisconsult 
is apt to fall an easy prey. The habit 
of seeking knowledge and guidance ex- 
clusively in the records and traditions of 
the past, in the so-called “ wisdom of 
ages,” renders him peculiarly liable to 
regard every act and utterance of the 
In proof 
of the power of anathemas, Chassenée 


past as wise and authoritative. 


refers to the cursing of the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden, David’s malediction of 
the mountains of Gilboa, and the with- 
ered fig-tree of Bethany. The words of 
Jesus, “ Every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire,” he interprets as implying 
a punishment of the tree, and adds, “ If, 
therefore, it is permitted to destroy an 
irrational thing because it does not pro- 
duce fruit, much more is it permitted to 
curse it, since the greater 


penalty in- 
cludes the less.” 

An English of divinity, 
Richard Chenevix Trench, justifies the 
withering of the fruitless fig-tree on the 
same 


professor 


ground. “It was punished not 
for being without fruit, but for proclaim- 
ing by the voice of those leaves that it 
had such; not for being barren, but 
for being false.” According to this ex- 
egesis, it was the telling of a willful 
The 
guilty fig was also conscious of the crime 
for which it suffered: ‘almost as soon 
as the word of the Lord was spoken, a 


lie that “drew on it the curse.” 


shuddering fear may have run through 
all the ot 
thus stricken at the heart.” As regards 
the culpability and punishableness of 
the object, the modern divine and the 
medieval jurist occupy the same stand- 
point; only the latter, with a stricter 
judicial sense, insists that there shall be 
no infliction of punishment until the 
malefactor has been convicted by due 
process of law, and that he shall enjoy 
all the safeguards which legal forms 
and technicalities have thrown around 
him. 

Coming down to more recent times, 


leaves the tree which was 
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Chassenée mentions several instances of 
as 
Thus a 
priest excommunicated an orchard be- 
cause its fruits tempted the children and 
ae 
The 


chard remained barren until, at the solic- 


the effectiveness of anathemas. 


kept them away from mass. or- 
itation of the Duchess of Burgundy, the 
In like 


manner the Bishop of Lausanne freed 


excommunication was removed. 
Lake Leman from eels, which had be- 
come so numerous as seriously to inter- 
fere with boating and bathing. By the 
same agency an abbot changed the sweet 
white bread of a Count of Toulouse, 
who abetted heresy, into black, mouldy 
bread, so that he who would fain feed 
souls with corrupt spiritual food was 
forced to satisfy his bodily hunger with 
Eg- 
bert, Bishop of Trier, anathematized the 
swallows which disturbed the devotions 


coarse and unsavory provender. 


of the faithful by their chirping and 
chattering, and sacrilegiously defiled his 
vestments whilst officiating at the altar. 
He forbade enter the sacred 
edifice on pain of death; and it is still 
a popular superstition at Trier that if 
a swallow flies into the cathedral it im- 


them to 


mediately falls down and gives up the 
It is also related of St. Bernard 
excommunicated a 


ghost. 
that he countless 
swarm of flies which annoyed the wor- 
shipers in the abbey church of Foigny; 
and lo, on the morrow they were, like 
Sennacherib’s host, “ all dead corpses.” 
The rationalist, whose chill and ruthless 
breath is ever blasting the tender buds 
of faith, would doubtless suggest that a 
sharp and sudden frost may have helped 
the malediction. The saint resorted to 
this severe and summary measure, says 
the monkish chronicler, because “no 
other remedy was at hand.” Perhaps 
this may refer to the “ deacons with fly- 
flaps,” who, according to a contemporary 
writer, were appointed “to drive away 
the flies when the Pope celebrateth.” 
In his First Counsel Chassenée not 
only treats of methods of procedure and 
gives useful hints to the pettifogger in 
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the exercise of his tricky and tortuous 
profession, but he also discusses many 
legal principles touching the jurisdiction 
of courts, the functions of judges, and 
other characteristic questions of civil, 
criminal, and canonical law. Animals, 
he says, should be tried by ecclesiasti- 


cal tribunals, except in cases where the 
penalty involves the shedding of blood. 
An ecclesiastical judge is not compe- 


tent in causa sanguinis, but can impose 
only canonical punishments. This is 
why the church never condemned her- 
etics to death, but, having determined 
that they should die, gave them over 
to the secular power for condemnation, 
usually under the hollow form of rec- 
Another 
point which strikes us very comically, 
but which had to decided 
the trial could proceed, was whether the 
accused were to be regarded as laity or 


ommending them to mercy. 


be before 


Chassenée thinks that there 
is no need of testing each individual 
case, but that animals should be looked 
upon as lay persons. 


as clergy. 


This, he declares, 
should be the general presumption ; but 
if any one wishes to affirm that they 
have ordinem clericatus and are entitled 
to benefit of clergy, the burden of proof 
rests upon him, and he is bound to show 
it. Possibly our jurisprudent would 
have made an exception in favor of the 
beetle, which entomologists call clerus ; 
it is certain, at any rate, that if a bug 
bearing this name had ever been brought 
to trial, the learning and acuteness dis- 
played in arguing the point would have 
been astounding. We laugh at the sub- 
tilties and quiddities of mediaeval theolo- 
gians, and the silly questions they so seri- 
ously discussed. But this was the mental 
habit of the age, the result of scholastic 
training and scholastic methods, 
tainted law no less than divinity. 

Sometimes the obnoxious vermin were 
generously forewarned. Thus the grand- 
vicars of Jean Rohin, Cardinal Bishop of 
Autun, having been informed that slugs 
were devastating several estates in his 


which 
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diocese, on the 17th of August, 1487, 
ordered public processions to be made 
for three days in every parish, and en- 
joined upon the said slugs to quit the 
territory within this period under pen- 
On the 8th of 
September, 1488, a similar order was 
The 


charged to make processions during the 


alty of being accursed. 


issued at Beaujeu. curates were 
offices, and the slugs were warned three 
times to cease from vexing the people 
by corroding and consuming the herbs 
of the field and the vines, and to de- 
part; “ and if they do not heed this our 
command, we excommunicate them and 
anathema.” In 
1516, the official of Troyes pronounced 


smite them with our 


sentence on certain insects which laid 
waste the threatened them 
with anathema unless they should dis- 
appear within six days. 


rines, and 
Here it is ex- 
pressly stated that a counselor was as- 
signed to the accused, and a prosecutor 
was heard in behalf of the aggrieved in- 
As 


the anathema more effective, the people 


habitants. a means of rendering 
are also urged to be prompt and honest 
in the payment of tithes. Chassenée, 
too, indorses this view, and in proof of 
it refers to Malachi, where God promises 
to rebuke the devourer for man’s sake, 
provided all the tithes are brought into 
the storehouse. 

Felix Malleolus, in his Tractatus de 
Exorcismis, states that in the fourteenth 
century the peasants in the electorate 
of Mayence brought a complaint against 
some Spanish flies, which were accord- 
ingly cited to appear; but “in view of 
their small size and the fact that they 
had not yet come to their majority,” 
the judge appointed for them a curator, 
who “defended them with great dig- 
nity ;” and although he was unable to 
prevent the banishment of his wards, he 
obtained for them the use of a piece of 


land to which they were permitted peace- 
fully to retire. 


How they were induced 
to go into this reservation and to remain 
there we are not informed. In 1519, 
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Western 
Tyrol, instituted proceedings against the 


the commune of Stelvio, in 


moles on account of damage done to the 
fields “ by burrowing and throwing up 
the earth, so that neither grass nor green 
But “in order that 
the said moles may be able to show 


thing could grow.” 


cause for their conduct by pleading their 
exigencies and distress,” a procurator, 
Hans Grinebner by name, was charged 
with their defense, ‘to the end that they 
may have nothing to complain of in 
these proceedings.” 


Schwarz Minig was 
the prosecuting attorney, and a long list 
of witnesses is given who testified that 
the injury done by these creatures to 
the crops rendered it quite impossible 
for tenants to pay their The 
counsel for the defendants urged the 
many benefits conferred by his clients 
upon the community, and concluded by 
expressing the hope that, if they should 
be sentenced to depart, some other place 


rents. 


of abode might be assigned to them, 
suitable for their sustenance and sup- 
port. He demanded, furthermore, that 
they should be provided with a safe 
conduct securing them against harm or 
annoyance from dog, cat, or other foe. 
The judge recognized the reasonable- 
ness of this request. and mitigated the 
sentence of perpetual banishment by or- 
dering that “a free safe conduct of four- 
teen days be granted to each of them, 
and an additional respite of fourteen 
days be allowed to those which are with 
young.” 

A Bernese curate, named Schmid, 
thus solemnly warned and threatened a 
kind of vermin called inger: “ Thou 
irrational and imperfect creature the 
inger, of which there were none in 
Noah’s ark, by the authority of my gra- 
cious lord the Bishop of Lausanne, in 
the name of the ever-lauded and most 
blessed Trinity, through the merits of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, and in obedi- 
ence to the Holy Apostolic Church, I 
command you, each and all, to depart, 
within six days, from all places in which 
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food for man springeth up and grow- 
eth.” In case no heed was given to 
this injunction, the aforesaid inger were 
summoned to appear “on the sixth day 
after midday, at one o’clock, before his 
grace the Bishop of Losann gen Wivels- 
and 
conduct. 


burg,” there to answer for their 


The advocate who defended 
them detected a technical error in the 
proceedings, which made it necessary 
to issue a second summons, wherein the 
accused are denounced as “ ye accursed 
uncleanness of the inger, which shall 
not even be called animals.” Finally, 
the inger persisting in their obduracy, 
“ Benedict of Montferrand, Bishop of 
Losan, at the entreaty of the high and 
mighty lords of Berne,” laid upon them 
his exterminatory curse and ban, “ that 
nothing whatever of them remain save 
for the use and profit of man.” ‘The 
Bernese government ordered a report 
to be made of the results. But the epis- 
copal anathema appears to have proved 
mere brutum fulmen ; nothing more was 
heard of it, says Schilling, “ owing to 
our sins.” 

In Protestant communities, the priest 
as exorcist has been superseded mostly 
by the professional conjurer, who in 
some parts of Europe is still employed 
to save the crops from devastation. A 
curious case of this kind is recorded in 
Gorres Hist. Polit. Blatter for 1845. 
A Protestant gentleman in Westphalia, 
whose garden was being rapidly con- 
sumed by worms, after having tried 
various vermicidal remedies, resolved to 
have recourse to a conjurer. The wizard 
came and walked about among the vege- 
tables, touching them with a wand and 
muttering enchantments. Some work- 
men, who were repairing the roof of a 
stable near by, made fun of this hocus- 
pocus, and began to throw pieces of lime 
at the conjurer. He requested them to 
desist, and finally said; “If you do not 
leave me in peace I will send all the 
worms up on the roof.” This threat 
only increased the hilarity of the scoff- 
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and dis- 
There- 
upon he went to the nearest hedge, cut a 
number of twigs, each about a finger in 
length, and placed them against the wall 
of the stable. Soon the vermin left the 
plants, and crawling in countless num- 


bers over the twigs and up the wall 


took complete possession of the roof. In 


ers, who continued to ridicule 


turb him in his incantations. 


less than an hour the men were obliged 
to abandon their work, and stood in 
the court below covered with confusion 
and with cabbage-worms. The writer 
who relates this incident believes that 
it actually occurred, and ascribes it to 
“the force of human faith, the mag- 
netic power of a firm will over nature.” 
This, too, is the theory held by Para- 
celsus, who maintained that the effec- 
tiveness of a curse lay in the energy of 
the will, the wish being thereby trans- 
formed into a deed, just as anger directs 
the arm and actualizes itself in a blow. 
By “fervent desire” merely, without 
any physical effort or aggressive act, he 


pote! 


thought it possible to wound a man’s 
body, or to pierce it through as with a 
sword. He also declared that 
were more easily exorcised or accursed 
than men, “ for the spirit of man resists 
more than that of the brute.’ Similar 
notions were entertained nearly a cen- 
tury later by Jacob Boehme, who de- 
fines magic as “doing in the spirit of 
the will ;” an idea which finds more re- 


brutes 


cent and more scientific expression in 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of “ the objec- 
tivation of the will.” Indeed, Schopen- 
hauer’s postulation of the will as the 
sole energy and reality in the universe 
is only the philosophic statement of an 
assumption upon which magicians and 
medicine-men, enchanters, exorcists, and 
anathematizers have acted more or less, 
in all ages. 

It is natural that a religion of individ- 
ual initiative and personal responsibility 
like Protestantism should put less con- 
fidence in theurgic machinery and for- 
mularies of execration than a religion 
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like Catholicism, in which man’s spirit- 
ual concerns are intrusted to a corpora- 
tion, to be managed according to tradi- 
tional and infallible methods. We have 
an illustration of this tendency in a de- 
cree published at Dresden, in 1559, by 
“ Augustus, Duke of Saxony and Elec- 
tor,” wherein he commends the * Chris- 
tian zeal” of the “worthy and pious 
parson Daniel Greysser” for having 
* put under ban the sparrows, on account 
of their unceasing 


=) 


vexatious, and great 
clamor and scandalous unchastity during 
God’s 

sut 
the Dresden parson, unlike the Bishop 
of Trier, did 


would cause the offending birds to avoid 


the sermon, to the hindrance of 


word and of Christian devotion.”’ 


not expect that his ban 
the church or to fall dead on entering it. 
He relied less on the directly coercive 
or withering action of the curse than on 


the human agencies which he might 


thereby set at work to accomplish his 
purpose. He put them out of the pale 
of public sympathy and protection, and 
gave them over as a prey to the spoiler. 
IJe enjoined upon the hunter and the 
fowler to lie in wait for them with guns 
and with snares; and the elector issued 
his decree in order to enforce this duty 
as imperative on all good Christians. 
Not only were insects, reptiles, and 
small mammals, such as rats and mice, 
legally prosecuted and formally excom- 
municated, but judicial penalties, includ- 
ing capital punishment, were also inflict- 
In the 
Report and Researches on this subject, 
published by Berriat-Saint-Prix in the 
Memoirs of the 


ed upon the larger quadrupeds. 


Royal Society of the 
Antiquaries of France, numerous ex- 
tracts from the original records of such 
proceedings are given, and also a list of 
the animals thus tried and executed, ex- 
tending from the beginning of the twelfth 

1 In the summer of 1796 a murrain broke out 
at Beutelsbach, in Wiirtemberg, and soon carried 
off many head of cattle. By the advice of a 
French veterinary doctor who was quartered there, 
the bull of the borough was buried alive at a cross- 
road in the presence of several hundred persons. 
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to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
The culprits are a miscellaneous crew, 
consisting chiefly of caterpillars, flies, 
locusts, leeches, snails, slugs, worms, 
weevils, rats, mice, moles, turtle-doves, 
pigs, bulls, cows, cocks, dogs, asses, 
mules, mares, and goats. Only those 
cases are reported in which the accused 
were found guilty. Three belong to the 
twelfth century, four to the fourteenth, 
twenty to the fifteenth, seventeen to the 
sixteenth, thirty - seven to the seven- 
teenth, and one to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It would be to infer 
from this list that no judicial punish- 
ments of animals occurred the thir- 
teenth century, or that the seventeenth 


incorrect 
in 


century was particularly addicted to such 
practices. During some periods the reg- 
isters of the courts were very imperfect- 
ly kept, and in many instances the ar- 
chives were entirely destroyed. 

Beasts were often condemned to be 
burned alive; and strangely enough, it 
was in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, an age of comparative enlight- 
enment, that this cruel penalty was most 
frequently inflicted. Occasionally a mer- 
ciful judge adhered to the letter of the 
law by sentencing the culprit to be slight- 
ly singed, and then to be strangled before 
being burned. Sometimes they were 
Such 
was the fate suffered by two pigs, in 
1456, “on the vigil of the Holy Virgin” 
at Oppenheim on the Rhine, for killing 
a child. Animals were even put to the 
rack in order to extort confession. It is 


condemned to be buried alive. 


not to be supposed that the judge had 
the slightest expectation that any con- 
fession would be made; he wished sim- 
ply to observe all forms prescribed by 
the law, and to set in motion the whole 
machinery of justice before pronouncing 
judgment. ‘The question,” which in 
We are not informed whether this sacrifice proved 
a sufficiently ‘* powerful medicine’’ to stay the 
epizoétic disease; the noteworthy fact is that it 
was prescribed, not by an African fetich-priest, but 
by an official of the French republic. 
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such cases would seem to be only a wan- 
ton and superfluous act of cruelty, was 
nevertheless an important element in de- 
termining the final decision, since the 
death sentence could be commuted into 
banishment provided the criminal had 
not The use 
of the rack was therefore a means of 


confessed under torture. 
escaping the gallows. Appeals were 
sometimes made to higher tribunals, and 
the judgments of the lower courts an- 
nulled or modified. In one instance a 
sow and a she-ass were condemned to 
be hanged ; on appeal and after a new 
trial they were sentenced to be simply 
knocked on the head. In another in- 
stance an appeal led to the acquittal of 
the accused. 

In 1266, at Fontenay-aux-Roses, near 
Paris, a pig convicted of having eaten 
a child was publicly burned by order of 
the of Sainte In 


1386, the tribunal of Falaise sentenced 


monks Genevieve. 
a sow to be mangled and maimed in the 
head and leg, and then to be hanged, for 
having torn the face and arm of a child 
and caused its death. Here we have 
a strict application of the lex talionis. 
The sow was dressed in man’s clothes 
and executed on the public square, near 
the city hall, at an expense to the state 
of ten sous and ten deniers, besides a 
pair of gloves to the hangman. The 
executioner with new 
gloves in order that he might come from 
the discharge of his duty with clean 


was provided 


hands, thus indicating that, as a minister 
of justice, he incurred no guilt in shed- 
ding blood. He was not a common 
butcher of swine, but a public function- 
ary, a “master of high works ” (maitre 
des hautes-euvres), as he was officially 
styled. In 1394, a pig was found guilty 
of “ having killed and murdered a child 
in the parish of Roumaygne, in the 
county of Mortaing, for which deed the 
said pig was condemned to be drawn 
and hanged by Jehan Pettit, lieutenant 
of the bailiff.” The bill presented by 
the deputy bailiff of Mantes and Meul- 
VOL. LIV. —NO. 322. 16 
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lant, and dated March 15, 1403, con- 
tains the following items of expense in- 
curred for the incarceration and execu- 
tion of a sow: — 

“Jtem, cost of keeping her in jail, 
six sols parisis. 

“Item, to the master of high works, 
who came from Paris to Meullant to 
perform the said execution by command 
and authority of our said master, the 


bailiff, and of the procurator of the king, 


fifty-four sols parisis. 

“Item, for a carriage to take her to 
justice, six sols parisis. 
to bind and 
her, two sols eight deniers parisis. 


“Item, for cords hale 


“Item, for gloves, two deniers 
> 


pari- 
sis.’ 

This account was examined and ap- 
proved by the auditor of the court, 
De Baudemont, who “in confirmation 
thereof affixed to it the seal of the Cha- 
tellany of Meullant, on the 24th day of 
March in the year 1403.” 

There is also extant an order issued 
by the magistracy of Gisors in 1405, 
commanding payment to be made to the 
carpenter who had erected the scaffold 
on which an ox had been executed “ for 
its demerits.” Brute and human crim- 
inals were confined in the same prison 
and subjected to the same treatment. 
Thus “Toustain Pincheon, keeper of the 
prisons of our lord the king in the town 
of Pont de Larche,” acknowledges the 
receipt of “nineteen sous six deniers 
tournois for having found the king’s 
bread for the prisoners detained, by 
reason of crime, in the said prison.” The 
jailer gives the names of the persons in 
custody, and concludes the list with the 
“item ” of “ one pig, kept from the 24th 
of June, 1408, inclusive, till the 17th of 
July,” when it was executed for “the 
crime of having murdered and killed a 
little child.” For the pig’s board he 
charges two deniers tournois a day, the 
same as for boarding a man. He also 
puts into the account “ten deniers tour- 
nois for a rope, found and delivered for 
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the purpose of tying the said pig that it 
might not escape.” 

A peculiar custom is referred to in 
the procés-verbal of the prosecution of 
an infanticidal porker, dated May 20, 
1572. The murder was committed with- 
in the jurisdiction of the monastery of 
Moyen-Montier, where the case was 
tried and the accused was sentenced to 
be “ hanged and strangled ona gibbet.” 
The prisoner was then bound with a 
cord and conducted to a cross near the 
cemetery, where it was formally given 
over to an executioner from Nancy. 
“From time immemorial,” we are told, 
“the justiciary of the Lord Abbot of 
Moyeu-Montier has been accustomed to 
consign to the provost of Saint-Diez, 
near this cross, condemned criminals, 
wholly naked, that they may be ex- 
ecuted; but inasmuch as this pig is a 
brute beast, he has delivered the same 
bound with a cord without prejudicing 
or in any wise impairing the right of the 
lord abbot to deliver condemned crim- 
inals wholly naked.” The pig must not 
wear a rope, unless the right to do with- 
out it be expressly reserved, lest some 
human culprit, under similar circum- 
stances, might claim to be entitled to 
raiment. 

In the case of a mule condemned to 
be burned alive at Montpellier, in 1565, 
as the animal was vicious and kicky the 
executioner cut off its feet before con- 
signing it to the flames. 


g This mutila- 
arbitrary and extra-judicial 
act, dictated solely by considerations of 
personal convenience. 


tion was an 


Hangmen were 
often guilty of supererogatory cruelty in 
the exercise of their bloody functions. 
Writers on criminal jurisprudence re- 
peatedly complain of this evil and call 
for reform. ‘Thus Damhouder, in his 


Rerum Criminalium Praxis, urges mag- 


istrates to be more careful in selecting 
persons for this important office, and 
not to choose notorious violators of the 
law as vindicators of justice. Indeed, 
these hardened wretches sometimes took 
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the law into their own hands. Thus on 
the 9th of June, 1576, at Schweinfurt, 
in Franconia, a sow, which had bitten 
off the ear and torn the hand of a child, 
was given in custody to the hangman, 
who, without further authority, took it 
to the gallows green and there “ hanged 
it publicly, to the disgrace and detriment 
of the city.” For this impudent usur- 
pation of judiciary powers, Jack Ketch 
was obliged to flee, and never dared re- 
turn. 

On the 10th of January, 1457, a sow 
was convicted of murder, committed on 
the person of an infant named Jéhan 
Martin, of Savigny, and sentenced to be 
hanged. Her six sucklings were also 
included in the indictment as accom- 
plices ; but “in default of any positive 
proof that they had assisted in man- 
gling the deceased, they were restored to 
their owner, on condition that he should 
give bail for their appearance should 
further evidence be forthcoming to prove 
their complicity in their mother’s crime.” 
About a month later, “on the Friday 
after the feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin,” the sucklings were again 
brought before the court; and as their 
owner, Jéhan Bailly, declined to be an- 
swerable for their future good conduct, 
they were declared forfeited to the noble 
damsel Katherine de Barnault, Lady 
of Savigny. Sometimes a fine was im- 
posed upon the owner of the offending 
beast, as was the case with Jéhan De- 
lalande and his wife, condemned on 
the 18th of April, 1499, by the abbey of 
Josaphat, near Chartres, to pay eighteen 
francs “on account of the murder of a 
child named Gillon, aged five years and 
a half or thereabouts, committed by a 
porker, aged three months or there- 
abouts.” The porker was “hanged and 
executed by justice.” 

Nothing would be easier than to mul- 
tiply examples of this kind. The records 
of medieval courts and the chronicles 
of medizval cloisters are full of them. 
That such cases usually came under the 
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jurisdiction of monasteries will not seem 
strange, when we remember that these 
religious establishments were great land- 
holders, and at one time owned nearly 
one third of all real estate in France. 
The frequency with which pigs were 
adjudged to death was owing in great 
measure to the freedom with which 
they were permitted to run about the 
houses as well as to 
ber. They became 
not only as endangering the lives of 
children, but also as generating and dis- 


their immense num- 


a serious nuisance, 


seminating diseases ; so that many cities, 
like Grenoble in the sixteenth century, 
authorized the carnifex to seize and slay 
them whenever found at large. Sanitary 
measures of this kind were not common 
in the Middle Ages, but were an out- 
growth of the Renaissance. It was with 
the revival of letters that men began 
again to love cleanliness and to appreci- 
Little heed was 
paid to such things in the “good old 
times ”’ 


ate its hygienic value. 


of earlier date, when the test of 
holiness was the number of years a per- 
son 
the 
the 


ac 
age 


went unwashed, and the growth of 
soul in sanctity was estimated by 
layers of filth on the body, as the 
of the earth is determined by the 
strata which compose its crust. 

3ut although pigs appear to have 
been the principal culprits, other quad- 
rupeds were frequently called to an- 
swer for their crimes. The judiciary 
of the Cistercian abbey of Beaupré, in 
1499, sent a bull to the gallows for hav- 
ing * killed with furiosity a lad of four- 
teen or fifteen years of age;” and in 
1389 the Carthusians at Dijon caused a 
horse to be condemned to death for hom- 
icide. The magistrates of Bale, in 1474, 
sentenced a cock to be burned at the 
stake for the heinous and unnatural 
crime of laying an egg. The auf’ co- 
quatrt was supposed to be the product 
of a very old cock and to furnish the 
most active and effective ingredient of 
witch ointment. When hatched by a 
serpent or by the sun, it brought forth a 
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cockatrice, which would hide in the roof 
of a house, and, with its baneful breath 
and “ death-darting eye,” destroy all 
the inmates. Naturalists believed in 
this fable as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and in 1710 the French savant 
Lapeyronie read a paper before the 
Académie des Sciences to prove that the 
eggs attributed to cocks owe their pe- 
culiar form to a disease of the hen. 

Animals, also, bore their full part of 
persecution during the witchcraft delu- 
sion. Pigs suffered most in this respect, 
and were assumed to be peculiarly at- 
tractive to devils, and therefore particu- 
larly liable to diabolical possession, as 
is evident from the legion that went out 
of the tomb-haunting man and were per- 
mitted, at their own request, to enter 
into the Gadarene herd of swine. In- 
deed, the greatest theological authority 
of the Middle Ages, Thomas Aquinas, 
maintained that beasts are but embodi- 
ments of evil spirits. Chassenée quotes 
this opinion, and adds that in excom- 
municating animals the anathema ‘“ is 
aimed inferentially at the devil, who uses 
irrational creatures to our detriment.” 
Still more recently, a French Jesuit, 
Pére Bougeant, set forth the same view 
in a philosophical treatise. 

It was during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, when, as we have 
seen, criminal prosecutions of animals 
were especially frequent and the pen- 
alties inflicted extremely cruel, that Ra- 
cine caricatured them in Les Plaideurs, 
where a dog is tried for stealing and 
eating acapon. Daudin solemnly takes 
his seat as judge, and declares his deter- 
mination to “close his eyes to bribes and 
his ears to brigue.” Petit Jean prose-* 
cutes the case, and L’Intimé appears for 
the defense. Both address the court 
in high-flown rhetoric, and display rare 
erudition in quoting authorities. The 
accused is condemned to the galleys. 
Thereupon the counsel for the defendant 
brings in the puppies, pauvres enfants 
qu’on veut rendre orphelins, and appeals 
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to the compassion and clemency of the 
judge. Daudin’s feelings are touched ; 
as a public officer, too, he is moved by 
the economical consideration that, if the 
children are deprived of their father, 
they must be kept in the foundling hos- 
pital at the expense of the state. To 
the contemporaries of Racine a scene 
like this had a significance which we 
fail to appreciate. ‘To us it is simply 
farcical and not very funny; to them 
it was a mirror reflecting a character- 
istic feature of the time and ridiculing a 
grave judiciary abuse, as Cervantes had 
already represented in Don Quixote the 
reductio ad absurdum of chivalry. 

Lex talionis is the oldest kind of law 
and the most deeply rooted in human 
nature. To the primitive man and the 
savage, tit for tat is an ethical axiom. 
No principle is held more firmly or 
acted upon more universally than that 
of literal equivalents, — the iron rule of 
doing unto others the wrongs which 


others have done unto you. Hebrew 


legislation demanded “ life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
In the 
covenant with Noah it was declared that 
human blood should be required “ at 


for wound, stripe for stripe.” 


the hand of man” and “at the hand of 
every beast;” and it was subsequently 
enacted that “if an ox gore a man or a 
woman that they die, then the ox shall 
be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not 
be eaten.” To eat a creature which had 
become the peer of man in blood-guilt- 
iness and in judicial punishment would 
savor of anthropophagy. The Kur’fn 
holds every beast and fowl accountable 
yior the injuries done to each other, but 
reserves their punishment for the life to 
come. Among the Kukis, if a man falls 
from a tree and is killed, it is the sacred 
duty of the next of kin to fell the tree, 
and cut it up and scatter the chips abroad. 
The blood of the slain was not thought 
to be thoroughly avenged until the of- 
fending object had been effaced from 
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the earth. A survival of this notion was 
the custom of burning heretics and fling- 
ing their ashes to the four winds. The 
laws of Drakén and Erechtheus required 
weapons and all other objects by which 
a person had lost his life to be pub- 
licly condemned and thrown beyond the 
Athenian boundaries. This was the sen- 
tence pronounced upon a sword which 
had killed a priest, the wielder of the 
same being unknown; and also upon 
the bust of the poet Theognis, which 
had fallen on a man and caused his 
death. Even in cases which might be 
regarded as homicide in self-defense no 
such ground of exculpation was admit- 
ted. Thus the statue which the Athe- 
nians erected in honor of the famous 
athlete, Nik6én of Thasos, was assailed 
by his envious foes and pushed from its 
pedestal. In falling it crushed one of 
its assailants; it was brought before the 
proper court, and sentenced to be cast 
into the sea. 

In the Avesta, a mad dog is not per- 
mitted to plead insanity, but is “ pun- 
ished with the punishment of a conscious 
offense,” by progressive mutilation, be- 
ginning with the ears and ending with the 
tail. This cruel and absurd enactment 
is wholly inconsistent with the kindly 
spirit shown in the Avesta towards all 
animals recognized as creatures of Ahu- 
ramazda, and especially with the legal 
protection vouchsafed to dogs. Indeed, 
a paragraph in the same chapter com- 
mands the Mazdayasnians, as regards 
such a dog, to “ wait upon him and try 
to heal him, just as they would attend a 
righteous man.” 

A curious example of imputed crime 
and its penal consequences is seen in 
the custom of the Romans of celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the preservation 
of the Capitol from the Gauls, not only 
by paying honor to geese, whose cack- 
ling gave warning of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, but also by crucifying a dog, 
as a punishment for not having been 
more watchful on that occasion. This, 
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however, was really no more absurd than 
to visit the sins of the fathers on the 
children, as prescribed by many ancient 
law-givers, or to decree corruption of 
blood in persons attainted of treason, 
They are all 


applications of the barbarous principle 


as in modern legislation. 


which, in primitive society, made the 
tribe responsible for the acts of each 
of its members. According to an Anglo- 
Saxon law, abolished by King Knut, in 
case stolen property was found in the 
house of a thief, his wife and family, 
even to the child in the cradle, though 
it had never taken food, were punished 
as partakers of his guilt. Cicero ap- 
proved of such penalties for political 
crimes as “ severe but wise enactments, 
since the father is thereby bound to the 
interests of the state by the strongest of 
for his children.” 
When the prefects Tatian and Proculus 
fell into disgrace, Lycia, their native 
land, was stricken from the list of Ro- 


ties, namely, love 


man provinces, and its inhabitants were 
disfranchised and declared incapable of 
holding any office under the imperial 
government. So, too, when Joshua dis- 
covered some of the spoils hidden in the 
tent of Achan, not only the thief him- 
self, but also “his sons, and his daugh- 
ters, and his oxen, and his asses, and his 
tent, and all that he had,” were brought 
into the valley of Achor,” and there 
stoned with stones and burned with fire. 
At a later period these holocausts of 
justice were suppressed among the Jews, 
and no man was put to death save for 
his own sin. Yet, at the request of the 
whom it was desirable to 
conciliate, David did not scruple to de- 


Gibeonites, 


liver up to them seven of Saul’s sons, to 
be hanged for the evil which their fa- 
ther had done in slaying these foes of 
Israel. It is as if Bismarck had sought 
the favor of the French by giving into 
their hands the descendants of Bliicher, 
to be guillotine’ on the Place de la 
Concorde. 


The horrible mutilations to which 
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criminals were formerly subjected re- 
sulted from an endeavor to administer 
strictly What 
could be fairer than to punish perjury 
by cutting off the two fingers which the 
perjurer had held up in taking the oath ? 
It was the popular belief that the fin- 
gers of an undetected perjurer would 


even-handed justice. 


grow out of the grave, seeking retrib- 
utive amputation, as a plant seeks the 
light, and that his ghost would never rest 
until this penalty was inflicted. 
Carolina, or criminal code of 
the Fifth, required that incendiaries 
should be burned alive ; and an old law, 


The 
Charles 


cited by Doppler in his Theatrum Peena- 
rum, condemned a man who dug up 
and removed a boundary-stone to be 
buried in the earth up to the neck, and 
to have his head plowed off with a new 
Ivan 


plow. Basilowitch, a Muscovite 
] 


prince, ordered that an ambassador who 


did not uncover in his presence should 
have his hat nailed to his head; and it 
is a feeble survival of the same concep- 


tion of fit punishment that makes the 
American farmer nail the hawk to his 
barn door. 

That the feeling in which such enact- 
ments originated still lies scarcely skin- 
deep under our civilization is evident 
from the and 
which it comes to 


force suddenness with 
the 
strong public excitement, as when Cin- 


cinnati rioters burned the court-house, 


surface under 


because they were dissatisfied with the 
verdicts of the juries. 

The childish disposition to punish 
irrational creatures and inanimate ob- 
jects, which is common to the infancy of 
individuals and of races, has left a dis- 
tinct trace of itself in that peculiar in- 
stitution of English law known as deo- 
dand, and derived partly from early 
Jewish and partly from old German 
usages and traditions. “If a horse,” 
says Blackstone, “or any other animal, 
of his own motion kill as well an infant 
as an adult, or if a cart run over him, 
they shall in either case be forfeited as 
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deodands.” Ifa man, in driving a cart, 
tumbles to the ground and loses his life 
by the wheel passing over him, if a tree 
falls on a man and causes his death, or 
if a horse kicks his keeper and kills him, 
then the wheel, the tree, and the horse 
are deodands pro rege, and are to be 
sold for the benefit of the poor. 
Blackstone’s theories of the origin of 
deodands are exceedingly vague and un- 
satisfactory. His statement that they 
were intended to punish the owner of 
the forfeited property for his negligence, 
and also his assertion that they were 
" designed, in the blind days of popery, 
as an expiation for the souls of such as 
were snatched away by sudden death,” 
are both incorrect. In most cases the 
owner was perfectly innocent, and very 
the acci- 


frequently was the victim of 


dent. Ile suffered only incidentally 
from a penalty imposed for a wholly 
different purpose, just as a slaveholder 
endures loss when his human chattel com- 
The 
primal object was to atone for the tak- 
life in 


crude conceptions of 


mits murder and is hanged for it. 


ing of accordance with certain 
retribution. In 
hierarchies the prominent idea was to 
appease the wrath of God, who other- 
wise might visit mankind with famine 


and pestilence and divers retaliatory 


y 

‘or this reason the property 
Thus 
wife and children of the deceased, the 
very persons who had already suffered 
most from his fatal act, were punished 
for it by being robbed of their rightful 
inheritance. 


scourges. 


of a suicide was 


deodand. the 


Yet this was by no means 
An- 


cient legislators uniformly considered a 


the intention of the law-makers. 
felo de se as a criminal against society 
and the state, a kind of The 


man had enjoyed the support and pro- 


traitor. 
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tection of the civil and political body 
during his infancy and youth, and, by 
taking his own life, he shook off the re- 
sponsibilities and shirked the duties de- 
volving upon him as a member of the 
commonwealth. This is why self-mur- 
der was called felony, and involved for- 
feiture of goods. Calchas would not 
permit the body of Ajax, who died by 
his own hand, to be burned. The Athe- 
nians cut off the hand of a suicide and 
buried the guilty instrument of his death 
apart from the rest of his body. In 
some communities all persons over sixty 
years of age were free to kill themselves, 
if they wished to do so; and the magis- 
ancient times, 


trates of Marseilles, in 


kept on hand a supply of poisons to be 
given to any citizen who, on due ex- 
amination, was found to have good and 
sufficient reasons for committing suicide. 

It is true, as Blackstone asserts, that 
the church claimed deodands as her due, 
and put the price of them into her cof- 
fers. 


their origin. 


But this fact does not explain 
They were an expression 
of the same feeling that led the public 
authorities to fill up a well in which a 
person had been drowned, not as a pre- 
cautionary measure, but as a solemn act 
of expiation; or that condemned and 
confiscated a ship which, by lurching, 
had thrown a man overboard and caused 
his death. 

Deodands were not abolished in Eng- 
land until the reign of Queen Victoria. 
With the exception of some vestiges of 
primitive legislation still lingering in 
maritime law, they are, in modern codes, 
one of the latest applications of a penal 
principle which in Athens expatriated 
stocks and stones, and in medixval Eu- 
rope and sent 
beasts to the stake and to the gallows. 


EE. P. Evans. 


excommunicated bugs 
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Ezra StIues, the friend of Jefferson 
and Franklin, was one of the literary 
men of the Revolutionary period, who, 
debarred by the duties of his position 
from any active participation in the tu- 
mult, distress, and victory of those days, 
sat at his desk and jotted down, in forty 
volumes of manuscripts, his reflections 
on men and events, his economies and 
harmless vanities, his religious doubts 
and fears. 

I remember the awe with which, it 
my childhood, two large green wooden 
chests were invested, lest the pious writ- 
ten exhortations contained therein should 
take bodily shape and frighten us into 
eternal silence, overcome by a sense of 
Once 
there came a stern old Calvinist, who 
talked of sin and waylaid a timid child 
in a corner of the parlor where she had 
taken refuge. 


our hereditary and present guilt. 


He extended his long, 
bony arms as prohibition against her 
escape, and, in sepulchral tones, ex- 
claimed, ** Thoughtless child, do you love 
God?” “Oh, the chest! the chest!” 
she screamed, and rushed past him up to 
the attic, and there paused, half expect- 
ing to see the lid of the coffer open, and 
the manuscripts, arrayed in flesh, come 
forth for the Judgment Day. 

Years afterward Yale College became 
the depositary of thousands of those 
portentous closely inscribed pages. It 
already held President Stiles’s Literary 
Diary, a curious, valuable medley of 
notes on incidents that occurred within 
his lifetime, written in a crabbed hand 
which American annalists still gladly de- 
cipher. The Diary, however, does not 
give such a picture of the daily thought 
of the man as can be obtained from the 
more personal papers which were re- 
tained in another ancestral chest. These 
show a life of minute literary activ- 
ity; a man of strength and versatility, 
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candid and independent in action and 
thought, condescending in manner, ludi- 
crously punctilious in details ; a patriot 
in sentiment, a fond father and husband, 
and a just, liberal, and reverent teacher. 

His father, Isaac Stiles, born in Hart- 
ford in 1697, is frankly described by his 
son as having had “ a piercing black Eye, 
which at Times he filled with Flame and 
Vengeance. On occasion none could be 
more cheerful and merry in company, 
but when alone with his 
gloomy and_ perpetually 


Family he was 
He 


read much, but digested almost nothing, 


repining. 


and his Ideas, rich and valuable, were 
classed in no order, owing to his volatil- 
ity of Genius. His preaching varied, 
though none could give a more animated 
description of Heaven and Hell.” 

In 1740 Mr. Whitefield “ opened 
the Deluge of New Lightism on the 
churches.” Isaac was an Old Light, 
and a violent opposer of the new doc- 
trine, yet some twenty persons in his 
own parish were caught in the new her- 
esy. “In the summer of 1741,” writes 
Ezra, “the New Lighters visited my 
Father incessantly, and he conversed 
with them from Breakfast till 12 o’clock 
at night; that is, when one company 
was gone away, another came. Some- 
times he reasoned with them coolly, but 
generally with heated zeal, for he was 
not calculated to convince Gainsayers 
with Gentleness. For four or five years 
he preached boldly against the White- 
fieldian Excesses and the madness of 
Exhorters and Separate meetings, and 
though intemperately warm and zealous, : 
yet he herein signally served the Camp 
of Christ.” As these troubles closed, 
there came the days of Arminian diffi- 
culties. Isaac and his son Ezra freely 
the Arminian 
books, and, “in a general way, were 
much pleased with them,” though Ezra 


read what were called 
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was confident, from his intimate person- 
the leaders, that 
“many of them believed in the Univer- 


al acquaintance with 


Even 
to the 


sal Depravity of Human Nature.” 
then ministers apparently held 


] 


wisdom of the non-utterance of all they 


thought. Isaac was called an Arminian, 
though, says his son, “ he lived and died 
a firm believer even beyond what most 
of th 


1 


Orthodox prete ndto. The change 
of his Reputation was really due to the 
Hocus pocus of political New Light- 
ism. ‘The depreciation of paper money 
and Scautiness of Salary was truly the 


Source of the only difference of any con- 
1 
i 


Father and his 
people during his whole ministry.” 


sequence between my 

Ezra’s mother was Ruth Wyllys, of 
Hartford, who was not lacking in those 
social graces and that noble bearing for 


which her 


ancestors and descendants 
even to the present generation are noted. 
In a vellum-covered book belonging to 
his grandfather, which contains Isaac’s 
their 
family relations, the latter describes his 


and Ezra’s quaint estimates of 


mother as “ingenious to a great degree 
in Needlework and several other things 
of a mechanik Nature, in painting and 
and Escutcheons on 


Flowers 


cutting 
Paper. She had an insinuating social 
and affable Turn to make herself agree- 
able to rich and poor, and was exem- 
plarily religious, sincere, devout, and 
pious.” 

The boy who thus writes of his moth- 
er from hearsay, for she died at his 
birth, was prepared to enter college at 
twelve, but, on account of his age, wait- 
He eraduated 
with honor, and delivered the “ cliosoph- 
ic” oration, a collegiate term for the 
Address on Arts and Sciences. He be- 
came a tutor at Yale; and, in connec- 
tion with some of his friends, and with 


ed till he was fourteen. 


the aid of an apparatus sent by Dr. 
Franklin, he performed some of the first 
electrical experiments ever made in New 
England. He long wavered between 
the bar and the pulpit, in his choice of 
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a profession. Religious doubts assailed 
him, and though “early prepossessed 
against diaries as hypocritical,” it is 
from his Birthday Reflections that we 
gather much knowledge of his state of 
mind. 

At the age of forty he thus reviews 
his life: “From the time I was seven 
years old I have generally maintained 
daily secret prayer to the Most High 
God, A. M., P. M., besides ejaculatory in- 
tervening addresses. The burden of my 
prayers has consisted of Adoration of 
his glorious Majesty. If predestined to 
misery, that misery would be less the 
less I sinned ; so I vigorously resolved to 
refrain from sin, if not to obtain heaven, 
at least to mitigate the torments of dam- 
nation. I have earnestly sought to ob- 
tain a clear belief of the Being and At- 
tributes of God. A slight 
with a young gentleman caused me to 


doubt whether the whole of 


colversation 


the Scrip- 
tures were not a delusion, nor could I 
I had 
begun to preach 1749, and, my doubts 
increasing till 52, 


unbosom myself to any for relief. 


I determined to lay 
aside preaching, and actually adopted 
the study of the law, and took the atty’s 
At the same Time I most 
assiduously applied myself to the study 
of the till I 
became satisfied that the Scriptures were 


oath in 53. 


Evidences of Revelation 


genuine. In 52 I sustained a vigourous 
application to take Episcopal orders, with 
views held up to me of one day becom- 
ing a bishop myself, but I knew Dioc- 
esan Episcopacy was not instituted by 
Christ and his disciples. I journeyed to 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to 
see different churches, and at last be- 
came happily established in the Religion 
in which I propose, by the Grace of God, 
to live and die. During the Rise, Height, 
and Decline of my Scepticism I was so 
highly delighted with Pope’s Essay on 
Man that I got the first Epistle and 
large parts of the other Epistles by heart, 
and repeated portions of it frequently 
by myself in my chamber, and when I 
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walked and rode abroad. I read and 
admired Cicero’s works, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, which I read through twice, 
Shaftesbury’s 


Characteristics, Butler’s 
Analogy, Bolingbroke, Hume, Newton, 
&e.” His skepticism was manly and in- 
telligent, and closely resembled the hon- 
est hesitation of many in our own day, 
who are not perplexed by the doctrines 
of the damned, but by far greater and 
more sweeping doubts. 

In 1775 he was ordained a minister 
at Newport, his father Isaac preaching 
the sermon, with something of David’s 
joyful emotion at the coronation of his 
son Solomon. He speaks of him as 
“the Person whose solemn separation to 
the service of the Sanctuary is now be- 
fore us;” bids him “hold Bigotry in ab- 


horrence and behave respectfully toward 
the several Denominations of professing 
Christians who don’t happen to view 
things in just the same Light that we 
do, for Bigotry is the Poison and Bane 
of social Virtue.” He tells the church 
to be friendly to his son, “ for the Work, 
take it in all the Compass, more than 
any other Kind of Labor tends to ex- 
haust the radical Moisture, waste and 
drink up the animal Spirits, dry the 
Bones, Consume the Flesh and Body, 
break the vital Cord, and deprive Men 
of the Residue of their Years. Prop- 
erly support him, for Ministers cannot 
live upon the air nor command that 
3read for the Work.” 
Ezra Stiles married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Colonel John Hubbard, who made 
it her life-work to relieve her husband 
of domestic care. 


Stones be made 


Mr. Stiles, in return, 
dutifully informed his father-in-law of 
all the various births and sicknesses in 
the family ; but what modern wife would 
allow her husband to write thus to an 
aged parent : — 
Newport, May 31, 1773. 

HonovurepD Sir, — This acknowl- 
edges your kind Letter to my Wife. It 
was very agreeable to find under the De- 


cay of Nature such a specimen of the 
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— 


Continuance and Strength of your Men- 
tal Powers, and that you enjoy the Com- 
forts of Religion amidst your Infirmities 
of the Outward We all 
unite in our Duty to you and to Mother. 
Yr dutiful son, Ezra STILEs. 


Tabernacle. 


He closes another letter with the 


words, ‘ Melancholy news from Boston, 
some of the fruits of Military govern- 


ment. A general civil war will take 


place in the colonies before two genera- 


tions are passed.” 

When his wife died, he wrote of her 
that ‘‘ she was an Honour to her Sex, and 
it will be an honour to posterity to have 
descended from a Woman of such Merit 
and Excellence.” 

His “ Way of Life” at Newport was 
very orderly. The day began and closed 
with family and secret prayers and Bible 
reading in Greek or Hebrew. Then he 
walked abroad and visited his flock be- 
fore and after dinner, and in the inter- 
vals studied and wrote innumerable Latin 
letters and diaries. Nothing more plain- 
ly shows his valuation of a godly life 
than his words in a letter to a friend on 
receiving the degree of D. D. from the 
University at Edinburgh : “ What is the 
honor of being registered in those ar- 
chives to that of having our names writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s Book of Life?” 

When forty-two years old he reflects : 
“TY have made little the 
divine life, though I have endeavored 
daily to surrender myself up to God, 
but an annihilation of myself and entire 
submission to the infinitely holy will of 
God is not [yet] thoroughly effected. 
The most of last winter I spent in com- 
piling the Ecclesiastical History of New 
England and English America. The 
Summer and Fall have been perhaps too 
much consumed in making observations 
upon the Transits of Venus and Mer- 
cury and the Comet and numerous math- 
God 
has mercifully spared to me my wife. 
May she be long continued a Blessing 


progress in 


ematical calculations upon them. 
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to me and my Family. I have all along 
continued to read a chapter in course in 
the Hebrew Bible. For my amusement 
I have translated into English from the 
original Arabic. I have altered my sen- 
timents as to the Time when to begin 
the 2500 Evenings and Mornings and the 
1290 Days in Daniel.” 

“ Atat 45. My whole life is filled 
up with the experience of the Divine 
Care and Beneficence. My children 
were taken with the Measles and carried 
In August it 
pleased God to send the small-pox into 


happily through them. 


town, but it has pleased Him to preserve 
me and my family hitherto.” 

Bitter days of heresy and revolution 
came to trouble him, and the record 
ruus : — 

“ tat 46. 


Last spring I became acquainted with 


A Year of singular Trials. 


a Rabbi and gained much Knowledge. 
I wrote him several letters in Hebrew, 
one of 22 pages on the Divinity of the 
Messiah. 


a London silk weaver preached in my 


Being absent on a journey, 


pulpit to great amazing acceptance. On 
my return I found his character doubt- 
ful, and greatly discountenanced him. 
He holds universal salvation ; as a faith- 
ful Shepherd I have opposed him open- 
ly. I expected to have disgusted most 
of my families, but perhaps a dozen are 
I had thought 
when I entered the Ministry that a Min- 
ister with prudence and 


irreconcilably offended. 


condescension 
could secure the affections of his people, 
but Iam convinced that God has holy 
Ends in view in letting loose the Ad- 
versary. I cannot recollect any material 
imprudence in my own conduct ; nor was 
It is a dark day 
with me. I commit myself and my flock 
to God, and desire to walk humbly, yet 
testify the truth undauntedly.” 

The next year he writes, “ The State 
of my Flock is more composed and com- 


it charged upon me. 


fortable, though it has not quite recov- 
ered from the shock it received. My 
son Ezra is now 153. I have initiated 


[ August, 


him into some acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages. He has translated 
100 psalms in the Hebrew psalter and 
learned some Chaldee, Syriac, and Ara- 
bic. By reading myself the Targums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan and in the 
Syriac N. T. and in the Zohar I have 
gained great Lights in Divinity.” 
When the Newport 


took place he stayed in town, and 


evacuation of 
with 
his “orphan family spent a dreary Win- 
ter amidst Poverty and Distress.” Find- 
ing the Parliament resolved to prose- 
cute the war, he removed to Dighton 
in March. From that place he went to 
Portsmouth as there in 
1777 received his call to the presidency 
of Yale College. He replied that a 


general free acquiescence with 


minister, and 


other 
have 
great weight in determining his accept- 


openings of Providence would 


ance. Ile employed every precaution 
to find out what the public and Provi- 
dence thought ; he asked counsel of the 
ministers of his association, of judicious 
and Christian friends, and of God, — feel- 
ing for his own part that as he had “a 
whole eternity in which to rest, why 
should he not now gird up his loins and 
assume the laborious office?” He spent 
days in fasting and prayer, but finally 
he writes, “ I am convinced that another 
door of usefulness has been opened to 
me. Providence has so ordered things 
that I scarcely have an option as to sec- 
ular Motives.” He goes to New Haven, 
believing that his “election is agree- 
able to the Ministry, the General As- 
sembly, the State, and to God, and deep- 
ly impressed with the responsibility of 
taking charge of a college which was 
primarily designed as a school of the 
prophets to train up pastors for the 
churches ;” for as he had become “ less 
a Newtonian and more a Christian,” 
preaching was to him a serious duty. 
As a pastor he had “always disliked 
public censures, and thought most mat- 
ters could be settled in a private way 
without hazarding brotherly love.” 
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His Reflections tell us that such was 
the liberality of his Portsmouth con- 
gregation that they more than paid all 
his debts; and he adds, “I was enabled 
to relieve the uneasiness of my con- 
science by the Liberation and Manumis- 
sion of my Negro Servant. Like Ones- 
imus, by the grace of God I had made 
him a Christian. He was the best of 
Servants. It was only my conviction 
of the Injustice and Barbarity of the 
African Slave trade in which I had im- 
ported him from Guinea, in 1757, in ex- 
change for a hogshead of whiskey, that 
determined my conduct.” In spite of 
the negro’s liberation, he followed Mr. 
Stiles of 


the service of the family. 


his own choice, and died in 


At Yale, President Stiles was received 
with * Demonstrations of 
Affection.” His first official act on ar- 
riving, June 20th, was the offering of 
evening prayers in the chapel, when the 
students were ordered to submit to him. 
On the following Saturday he began an 
exposition of the Savoy Confession of 


Honour and 


Faith, which practice he maintained till 
his death. On July 8th he was formal- 
ly inducted into office, amid many Lat- 
in orations and addresses. The Savoy 
Confession never prevented him from 
employing scientific rather than relig- 
ious knowledge as a quietus to fear; for 
if a 
recitations, it g 


during class 


=] 


ve opportunity for an 


thunderstorm arose 


a 
explanation of the theory of electricity. 


The famous Dark Day he viewed as a 
phenomenon, “ accounting for it by the 
laws of nature without having recourse 
to anything miraculous or ominous, and 
improving the occasion as a Christian 
hy leading the thoughts of others up to 
the Author of Nature.” His natural love 
for science had been increased by his 
intercourse with the French officers at 
Newport, who had also developed his 
inclination for good dinners. 

His life at Yale was crowded with 
work. Besides filling the office of pres- 
ident, he occupied the chairs of divinity, 
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ecclesiastical history, philosophy, and as- 
tronomy. Twice a week he had a class 
in extemporaneous and forensic disputa- 
tion, gave three theological discourses on 
Saturdays, and taught the Seniors met- 
aphysics, ethics, history, and civil policy. 
He would never receive a direct or in- 
direct gift from the students, and if 
gratuities were sent by the parents he 
credited them with it in the quarter’s 
bills. 
—always giving away a tenth of his 
income, — visited them when sick, and 


He helped the poor collegians, 


was particularly successful in bringing 
One 
year some thirty or forty scholars, liv- 


together different temperaments. 


ing in town, held morning and afternoon 
prayers by themselves, which the pres- 
ident often encouraged by his presence. 
The college church grew in membership, 
and when eighteen members of other 
classes joined the Seniors as professing 
Christians there was holy joy over the 
wonderful work of grace. 

At the age of fifty-seven he learnt 
French, because it might be of value to 
him in connection with Yale; and for 
family reasons he began the culture of 
the silkworm. Mindful of heavenly af- 
fairs also, when he wrote to Dr. Frank- 
lin for his portrait for the university 
he requested him “to state his opinion 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Let his Birthday Reflections again tell 
his own story : — 

“ 7Etat 51. God was pleased to car- 
ry me and all my family successfully 
through inoculation for the small-pox ; 
a mercy which will ever demand a grate- 
ful remembrance and indelible grati- 
tude.” 

His fifty-third birthday fell on Sun- 
day. “Tt being Lord’s Day, 
and the service of the college chapel 
devolving upon me, I have no leisure 
for the reflections proper at this time. 
The college has been studious, orderly, 
and also religious. In the important and 
momentous conflict for public Liberty, 
our Bow has abode in strength the year 


He says, 
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past, by the strength of the hands of the 
Mighty God of Jacob... 

“© 1781.° We had a public and splen- 
did Commencement in September, al- 
tho’ with fear and trembling, as the 
English had lately burned New London 
and threatened us; there hath been no 
public Commencement 74. We 


have had no tumults in the college. I 


since 


take great pains to look carefully into 


the interior state of the college and to 
converse with the students, seorsum 


(apart), both scientifically and religious- 
ly. I am principally concerned lest I 


should instil some errors into the nu- 


merous youth, for we have 224 under- 
graduates. 

“« /Etat 57. Ihave been very happy 
in college affairs, and the University has 
been nearly in as good an 


to Literature, Religion, Peace, and good 


Estate as 


Order as could be reasonably expected. 
| 
“ 7Etat 58. 


lat 


My moral state much as 
for several years past, great mixtures of 
sin and imperfection with some enjoy- 
God. I have been very happy 
in college affairs. 


ment of 


My whole life is such 


an incessant labour that I have scarcely 
time to be rel 


igious. I hope I have not 
disobliged an extensive and numerous 
acquaintance.” 

His self-restraint in speaking of his 
own griefs and joys is noticeable: his 
eldest son dies, and he 
pungent 
event.” 


feels a * most 
this 
Kezia dies, and he Says, “TI was 
renewedly called to mourning. Old Age 
is now come upon me. 
60th year.” 

When 
daughter 


and tender distress in 


I enter on my 


sixty-three he married his 
Polly to the Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, and “parted with them both 
for the distant and dangerous climate of 
Georgia.” This son-in-law, the father 
of Dr. O. W. Holmes, wrote a dignified 
biography of Dr. Stiles, and appended 
to it a full account of the origin and 
growth of Yale. 

The last birthday words are of the 
beloved college, concerning which only 
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once had Dr. Stiles been obliged to re- 
cord that he had had “any severity of 
discipline to administer which gave him 
sensible distress.” 

“ 7Btat 64. 
purchase a house to leave to a bereaved 
Family when God shall take me to 
Himself. All my children about me at 
my Table in Health. ‘The General As- 


sembly added Lieutenant Governor and 


God has enabled me to 


six Senior Assistants to the Corporation 
of Yale College, with a 
about $30,000, appropriating £2500 for 


donation of 


building a new college, the rest to lie 
for This will 
make my Presidency less burdensome 


funds for Instructors. 


and more comfortable. Ihave had 15 
years of great Ditliculty and weighty 
cares.”’ 

He worked for five more years, and 
then, after an illness of a few days and 
“a passing dread of appearing before 
Infinite Purity,” 
his friends, and sent the college his 


he bade good-by to 


prayers for its happiness and success 
under a better president than he be- 
lieved himself to have been. 

President Stiles’s last years had been 
He had as- 
sisted in forming an antislavery society, 


as busy as his earlier ones. 


and with fourteen others had signed its 
constitution, and he had published his 
history of the Three Judges of Charles 
I., who had fled to America. 
always indignant that the Episcopal 
minister annually preached in commem- 
oration of the martyrdom of Charles I. 
“Tf observed at all,” he said, “it ought 
to be anniversary 
thanksgiving that one nation on earth 


He was 


celebrated as an 


had so much fortitude and public justice 
as to make a royal tyrant bow to the 
sovereignty of the people.” He wrote 
most stately letters of inquiry to Sir 
William Jones about the Jewish colony 
at Cochin China, and a letter of seventy 
pages quarto to the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta ; hoping thereby “to recover 
the original principles of first - derived 
knowledge.” The chronology of the 
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Pentateuch, information about the ten 
tribes, whom he believed still existed, 
and the discovery of the original He- 
brew copy of the Bible were subjects of 
constant anxiety to him. Though nat- 
urally delicate in health, he indulged in 
“antelucane studies,” and, with paper 
and pencil always in his pocket, noted 
down points of observation and knowl- 
edge. 

His 


Literary Diary of conversation or read- 


His industry was truly amazing. 


ing comprises fifteen quarto volumes, 
each volume consisting of over three 
hundred pages. When Franklin gave 
him Fahrenheit’s thermometer, he made 
observations with it from 1768 till with- 
in two days of his death, which are con- 
At forty 
years of age he began to learn Hebrew 
and Syriac, and in one year translated 
the Psalms, Genesis, and Exodus, read 


tained in six quarto volumes. 


considerable Arabic, and dipped into the 
Persic, Coptic, and other Oriental lan- 
guages. Ile was eager to obtain a map 
of the Russian empire, published at St. 
Petersburg, showing the junction of the 
two continents, — a wonderful fact to 
him, if true. He wrote a Latin letter to 
the Jesuit college in Mexico and to the 
Greek bishop in Syria, asking about the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. These inquiries 
in no way affected his zeal as a Congre- 
gationalist (the title of Dissenter he 
refused, for he was “under no obliga- 
tion to return to the mother English 
church, though in South Britain he 
would have gloried in the name”); nor 
did they lessen his foresight, as when, 
after the capture of Montreal, he wrote, 
“Jt is probable that in time there will 
be formed a Provincial Confederacy and 
a Common Council standing on free pro- 
vincial suffrage, and this may in time ter- 
minate in an- imperial diet, when the im- 
perial dominion will subsist as it ought 
in Election.” Under all his sturdiness 
shines his liberality. “ Thanks to God,” 
he says, “in every denomination in the 
church universal I can read of partic- 
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some 
piety 
With 
all these my soul unites and harmo- 
nizes.” 


ular persons and churches and 
clusters of churches eminent for 
as well as soundness in the faith. 


Combined with all these great quali- 
ties of mind there was a curious vanity, 
which showed itself in the minute direc- 
He 
is represented in a teaching attitude, 
one hand on his breast, the other hold- 
ing a Bible. Behind him are conspic- 
uous certain learned books ; around him 


tions that he gave for his portrait. 


are various emblems, among others that 
of the intellectual world. In a central 
glory are the letters JETVH, surround- 
ed with three white spots, also represent- 
ing worlds. The three ascending hair 
lines refer to the Trinity. The motto 
is, All Happy in God; “ for as there are 
only two worlds known to have re- 
volted, they count as infinitesimal com- 
pared with other dominions.” Such em- 
blems, he judged, would serve as deserip- 
tive of his mind, even if the portrait did 
not correspond with his face. 

Most quaintly does this vanity appear 
in his Family Constitutions. Years after 
he abandons them, and writes on the last 
sheet, “ All this is vanity; I intend to 
destroy most of these papers when I have 
reviewed them. All I would for my pos- 
terity of a secular nature is that they 
keep a Family Register of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths for an example of the 
Diffusion of Blood and Growth of the 
Family. To all whom I recommend the 
Christian religion according to the Con- 
gregational Way. Aug. 29, 1772. Ezra 
Stiles.” 

Yet so fully, at one time, did he be- 
lieve in his plan that he made a feoff- 
ment of about forty acres to his “son 
Ezra and his heirs for the fulfillment 


of this purpose.” He wished “ to unite 


and cement his offspring by transfusing 


to distant generations certain common 
and influential principles, that it may 
increase in number and grow up to 
distinguished private, social, and public 
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income of the estate left 
for this purpose is to be devoted to the 


virtue.” The 


purchase of family medals with appro- 
priate devices ; also to the maintenance 
of family records and to the benefit of 
the poor of the family, and of those 
who have read the Bible or made scien- 
tific discoveries. During his wife’s life- 
time, she is to be president; after that, 
the eldest male or female. At the reg- 
ular meetings every four years, the Fam- 
ily shall walk to church on Sunday in 
All 


marriage shall vote at these times, except 


procession. those connected by 
those born of Indians or negroes, who 
may not even be enrolled, though ille- 
gitimate white children shall rank as 
voters. In a special book is to be en- 
tered “a true but short record of any 
singularly wicked conduct of the off- 
spring, such as murder, treason, theft, 
ill-treatment of wives. Swearers are to 
be entered as such.” Every one on mar- 
rying shall be furnished with a copy of 
Dates 
a year 
J. C. or Familia Condita, or in such a 
year of 1, 2, &c. Stylesian Olympiad.” 

He desires it 


all these ancestral institutions. 
shall be registered as “in such 


to be a custom among 


the family, that a member on marrying 
should plant half an acre of black mul- 
berry-trees for each child as it is born. 
He thus continues; “ If any Issue should 
be brought up in Politeness it may not 
be beneath them to retire into the Coun- 
try and have a genteel and comfortable 
subsistence with but little labor, for one 
man can tend worms eno’ in 6 weeks to 
gain £200. 


Avoid riches. In general 


I would recommend for the family 


Farming and the Employments of the 


Life. 
populous towns and debauched cities, 
where there is danger of degenerating, 
or at least of the Diminution of the In- 
crease of Species. 


rural Delight not to reside in 


Let all the Family 
be well taught in reading English and 
in the necessary rudiments of arithmetic 
—and perhaps a little mathematics, 
eno’ to know the contents of Land and 
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keep domestic accounts ; but always be 
Friends and Encouragers of the Sci- 
ences and the College. 
avoid politics. 


As a Family, 
Never solicit lucrative 
offices at the price of embroiling the 
family. Let landed estate be sufficient 
for Subsistence and depend not on offices 
for a living; then if called to office un- 
solicited, Providence bids you act. 

“Seek very little acquaintance ; there 
are but few of mankind worth being 
acquainted with. One of the greatest 
Inconveniences accompanying public 
acts of Beneficence is being too much 
known. 

“ Let the Family marry young, both 
for securing their chastity and accelerat- 
ing Increase. Never adopt the polite 
principle of tarrying till you can main- 
tain a Family in Splendor, but foresee 
that you can live by your Occupation, 
then marry. 


And in marriage consult 
the Emendation of the Species. Choose 
more than 


9 


2 of the Marriages out of the 
Family, and choose of a large, healthy, 
and robust Breed both for Husbands and 
Wives. Avoid Families noted for their 
love of Drink. ... If I should have ten 
children, } of them should marry and 
become parents, and at a medium each 
of the Family, who should have children, 
should bring up 5 at a medium for mar- 
riage and maturity, and as the sexes are 
nearly equal, there would be by the 10th 
generation 18,000,000 souls; and as 
New England will never exceed 20,000,- 
000 of people my descendants will be 
connected by blood with almost all N. E. 
Ultimately when J. C. descends from 
heaven, I hope he will find the Family 
prepared for some distinguished Notice 
and Felicity, from himself, Jesus, if they 
have been a Means of preparing others 
for his grand appearance.” 

All this planning, which it must be 
remembered he later condemned, seems 
hardly compatible with his sturdy’ main- 
tenance of Congregationalism. As he 
was its eager champion he consequently 
had his enemies, and mentions the frus- 
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tration of their malicious designs as an 
illustration of a kindly interposing Provi- 
dence. “ My sermon on the Christian 
Union disobliged them by showing their 
numbers in N. E.a trifle compared with 
the Dissenters, and they ascribed to me 
all the violence committed here Aug., 
1765, in which I had not the least part, 
and sent to London an accusation and 
capital charge against me; but a merci- 
ful God by the repeal of the Stamp Act 
brought about the deliverance of me 
and my country.” ‘The sermon referred 
to is one of an hundred and twenty-eight 
pages, forty of which, fortunately for his 
hearers, were not delivered in preaching. 

Turning from this earnest defense of 
Congregationalism, we see another cu- 
rious side of the president’s character 
in his bold play with logic. He seems 
to have amused himself with formulat- 
ing propositions “ which ought never to 
be made by Man, although provable 
by Reasoning to strict demonstration.” 
Some of them are as follows : — 

“God is the intentional efficient Au- 
thor of Sin. 

“Sin is Good. Vice is Virtue. Moral 
Evil is a Holy Good. 

“Tt is the duty of the Damned to re- 
joice in their own Damnation. 

“Tt is of the Essence of Holiness and 
true Submission to God to be willing to 
be damned. 

“ Regeneration may as well be effected 
when you are asleep as awake. 

“Self, the highest Principle proved 
by Christian Rule, do to others as ye 
would have them do to you. 

“ Positions now given up, 1741 :— 

“ The Bible to an unconverted Man 
is no better than an old Almanack. 

“ The Generality of the Ministers in 
N. E. unconverted.” 

Quite as amusing and instructive as 
these records are the items of daily ex- 
penditure. These were kept in uncoy- 
ered paper books, three inches wide by 
five long, and run somewhat as follows: 
“To Lemons, charity, 9 gold buttons, 
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my leather breeches ; To keeping Cousin 
Peggy one week, Shaving, Postage of 
letters, 1 Gal. Wine; Hhd. rum for 
Guinea (in exchange for slave); To 
ticket in Phil. Lottery, 3d class 2170. 
Sold 4 above ticket, 14 lb. figs, Pair 
of furred Pumps, Scarf, Gloves, Ring. 
1759, Nov. 4. Bought for Father Negro 
Boy Slave, Prince, aged 14 or 15, price 
90 dollars, paid.” Among other items is 
the “wedding fee from Mr. Holmes, 
£8.” Presents from the ladies include 
“1 quire paper, Lambskin Jacket, 3 
bottles Matheglin, 4 Bands,” ete. 

One memorandum book is devoted to 
receipts of salary, which was paid in 
installments from fifteen to twenty times 
a year, the rate of exchange being con- 
stantly redetermined. President Stiles 
states that in “1759 Old Tenor was 
£ sterling as 24 tol. £6 Old Tenor 
was equal to $1.00 in specie.” Another 
little book has all the baby weights, 
measures, and growths. 

The almanacs contain on blank leaves 
curious data. One of the earliest is, 
** Went to see the Stocking Frame Knit- 
ting. The Newport Congregation at 
their meeting to-day voted me £12 for 
Sabbath preaching and £30 for Horse 
Hire and Journey.” 

Again, “June 13, 1744. About 8 
o’clock in the morning, the same day 
King George’s Proclamation of War 
against France was proclaimed in New 
Haven, Ruth Stiles was born in the 
Afternoon.” This little girl, who in- 
herited all her father’s piety, was the 
mother of Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. 
Through her it almost seems as if the 
grandfather’s favorite texts had been 
transmitted to the grandson. In 1787 
President Stiles preached the ordina- 
tion sermon for Rey. Henry Channing 
at New London, and in 1824 Dr. Gan- 
nett was ordained as colleague to Dr. 
William Ellery Channing, nephew of 
Henry Channing. 

In 1754 President Stiles wrote in 
his almanac, “ Went to Boston and was 
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waked with the melodious Ring of Bells 
in Dr. Cutler’s, alias North, alias Christ 
Church. Went to Cambridge to Com- 
mencement. S. Quincy Sal. Orator. 
M. Saltonstall Val. Orator. Took De- 
Dined with Mr. Prof. Win- 
throp. The next day Dined (with) 
Dr. Wigglesworth’s. Waited on Pres- 
ident, returned thanks for degree. In 
Mrs. Edwards in Bos- 
lay on Spinnet. Bor- 


oree A. M. 


Eve. waited on 
ton and heard } 
rowed 2? dollars.” 
Again, “ Counted 
tles Claret and 77 
lar. We 


two months. 


44 Bot- 
Bott ¢ Cyder in cel- 


and find 


have drank 54 doz. Cyder in 

“Tnoculation in 
Adam Thompson of 
in Gazette 
Inoculation. 


April, 1761. Dr. 
Maryland published 
himself as Author of New 

Dec. 1769, a physician 
at Williamsburg thinks himself the au- 
I, Ezra Stiles, 
first, and before 


thor, as do many others. 
think Dr. Muirson the 
1750 

“1761, August. The Comedians 
opened a Playhouse in Newport and 
acted for the first Time. 

“ 1762, Jan. 27. Two Whales came 
into Narragansett Bay within the Dum- 
sir 

1762, F eb. 
ers for ( 


There are now 4 Prison- 


Sherman for 
Murder, and the 


“ July 5. aie to make cocoons. By 


20th all the 


f Indians for 
Negro the same. 


cocoons took down and had 
wound 5 Ron Silk. 

* Aug. 23,1769. Sally had 103 fits 
last 24 Sia: Infamous Governor Ber- 
nard embarked Aug. 1 and 
London. Vale.” 

On another page is given the total 
of the sermons preached by himself from 
the year 1756 to 1774 as 1157; the 
text was often in Greek or Hebrew 
Those were the days of 
prayers. In this connection he 
the example of Dr. Cheever, of 
Chelsea, but whether as warning or en- 
couragement is doubtful: “ When Mr. 


sailed for 


characters. 
long 
cites 


[ August, 


Cheever was aged, above 80, he 
was wont to forget himself, especially 
in family prayers, continuing in it for 
hours. Once he began family prayer 
at 10 o’clock at night, and continued 
praying and standing till day next morn- 
ing, a long winter’s night; 
obliged to force 
down.” 


very 


his wife was 
him to desist and sit 


The almanac for 1769 gives the time 
of the arrival 
“The Post from the Southward 
comes along the sea 
Sat. Eve. 
office on 


the various posts, as, 
, Which 
coast, arrives on 
The bag is closed at the post 


Monday at one o’clock fore- 


noon: the post puts up at Mr. S$ 
I 


ylves- 
slack and White 
Boston and Salem a 


ter’s at the sign of the 
Horse. Between 
chaise passes and repasses 3 times a 
week, and Mrs. 
King St.” 

In March of that year “occurred the 
first Moravian Wedding in Newport and 
New England.” 

Under date of February 22, 1770, he 
says, “ Young Snider, ztat 11, in Boston 
murdered by Eben Richardson, an in- 
former in the Custom House. 

“Feb. 26. Buried from Liberty Tree, 
preceded by 500 Boys followed by about 
2000 persons of all Ranks. 

“The first Martyr of American Lib- 
erty.” 


puts up at Bean’s, 


Again, “Jan. 15,1770. Brethren and 
sisters of the Church met at my house 
for religious Exercise. 

“Jan. 20. We have seven cords Wood. 

“1771, Feb. Negro meeting at my 
house. Catechised 20 Boys, 30 Girls. 

“June Gen. Assembly granted a char- 
ter to my church. Religious meeting 
of married people of my congregation 
at Judge Pitman’s.” 

With this last entry the old chest 
ceases to bear witness to his actions. 
Almanacs, Expense Books, Birthday 
Reflections, Propositions, Family Con- 
stitutions, — through them all runs the 
undercurrent of his life, the glory of 
God ; a glory to be heightened by each 
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new scientific discovery, by each fresh 
bibliographical item, or by sad or joy- 
ful family events. Jehovah, Congre- 
gationalism, tlie College, were his triad 
of interests. To them he gave the ser- 
vice of his years, helped by his broad 
and fearless mind to use profitably every 
department of knowledge, his sense of 
humor enlivening his studies and duties, 
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perhaps even his morbid self-conscious- 
ness. His personal manuscripts pre- 
sent a picture, almost home-like in its 
details, of the punctilious, scholarly, up- 
right life of a New England divine, and 
help us to realize how important a part 
thought and pedagogy played in those 
days which we are accustomed to regard 
as filled chiefly with patriotic virtues. 
Kate Gannett Wells. 





THE ANATOMIZING 


Tit. 
SHAKESPEARE 


worked his wonders 
He invented nothing ; 


=? 


The 
greatest of dramatists, he contributed 
to the drama nothing but himself; the 
greatest of poets, he gave to poetry not 


z 


in the old way. 
he created nothing but character. 


even a new rhythm or a new stanza. 
He ran not only on the old road, but in 
the old ruts. Like others born to fame, 
he did his early work in imitation and 
in emulation of his immediate predeces- 
sors and older contemporaries ; unlike 
most of those who, although inferior to 
him, were of the superior grade in art, 
he did not, after the rapid development 
of his power, contrive for himself new 
forms, nor did his genius lead him into 
new methods. The structure of his 
dramas is simply that of his time, which 
seems to have been determined by an 
unexpressed consensus of all the princi- 
pal playwrights who between the years 
1590 and 1613 (the date of his last work) 
were, like him, earning their bread by 
writing for the London theatres. In this 
respect his later dramas show no advance 
Indeed, his latest 
works, Timon of Athens, Cymbeline, 
The Winter’s Tale, and Henry VIII., 


are inferior in constructive art to those 


upon his earlier. 


of his middle period, and are not only 
inferior, but marked by a return to the 
VOL. LIV. — NO. 322. biG 


WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. 


formless structure of the loose, ill-pro- 
portioned, unsymmetrical, and purpose- 
less dramatized tales and acted stories 
that filled the stage in his earlier theat- 
rical life. His thought became grander 
and stronger, his style more splendid 
as well as subtler and more delicate ; his 
conception of character was certainly 
not weaker nor less vivid when he im- 
agined Cleopatra and Imogen than it 
had ever been; but he seems to have 
been absolutely without a purpose or an 
ideal in his art, and almost as ready to 
do a theatrical job after he had writ- 
ten Macbeth, King Lear, Hamlet, and 
Othello as he was before he had written 
Romeo and Juliet. In all literature, 
where is there another work so formless, 
so huddled and heterogeneous, so ehaotie, 
In all literature, where 
is the woman whom even her ereator 
would dare to place by the side of Im- 


as Cymbeline ? 


ogen § 

This lack of originality in form, this 
absence of high art-purpose, is, however, 
no evidence in derogation of the crea- 
tive force or the individual newness of 
his genius. Endeavor for originality is 
no more than ambition of fame evidence 
of natural endowment in art, literary or 
other. Rather, indeed, are they both 
indications of innate weakness than of 
innate power. They have oftener been 
the motives of the feeble than of the 
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strong. 
the 


original, who m« 


Distrust the poet, the painter, 


] 1 latar >. } } 
who has determined to be 


musi 
ans to give the world 


something new. 


Above all, distrust him 
whose avowed purpose is to elevate his 


hope in him, who is 


i 


art. Him trust, 
urged by inborn impulse to utter that 
which springs within 
utterance takes form, he knows not how, 
he asl not He 


AS 
who seeks to elevate his art is an egoist, 


him, and which in 


why nor wherefore. 
who of the two, he and art, thinks him- 
the 


self g 
inspired, but most individual, s 


greater. Beethoven, not most 
lf-assert- 
ing, and peculiar, if not most original 
the 


ouly during his 


and creative, of masters of his art, 


remained not most 


ac- 
tive and enue d, but during the 
period of his grandest and most orig- 
inal conceptions, within the forms which 
vhen he 


most 


dominated 
ace 

The 
works of 


period, when he 


art \ entered it. 


strongest and characteristic 
the latter part of his second 


was in the unimpaired 
plenitude of power, do not vary in ferm 


1 


from those which he produced when he 


had but just left the inadequate tutelage 
of Haydn, and was emulous of Mozart. 
The eighth symphony (op. 95) is as 


only as the first 


“reoular” in form not 


the seco and 36), but as 
of : 
among his very earliest work (op. 9). 
And the third this set (in 
C minor) is not only in its harmony 
and movement of parts, but in its treat- 


or 


either trios, which are 


indeed of 


ment of themes, one of his most charac- 
teristic works; yet as to its form it 
night have been written by Haydn ;? 
A 


never quickened 


I 
but this is also true of later works. 
tl 


ieory and a purpose 
creative power, never 


] } 


the r 
Lilt WU 


aided concepti n 
of autiful, which alone produce 
1 These 


not know 


trios fellow amateurs who 
a ysuch) 
r bringing to their attention. Thev 


f my 
may 0 {I have found many 
will thank m 
are eethoven’s 


among 


works ; 


most delightful minor 
minor carries Weight enough 
in some passages for a symphony. They would 
were more 
amateur players of the viola, an instrument for 


and that in C 


be better known to amateurs if there 
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that which lives. Every one of the few 
phrases of Gluck’s music that live in the 
world’s memory (for example, Che faro 
und the Choruses in Iphigenia, and the 
like) might have been written quite as 
well if he had had no theory. They are 
born of delight in the beautiful, not of a 
theory. 

Shakespeare was led astray into no 
vagaries of originality, but went on pour- 
ing out the wealth 


ng and beauty of his 
thought through the old channels, — 
channels cut not by this man or by that, 
but worn gradually by the course of nat- 
Whether he had impulses 
toward originality we do not know ; but 
I am inclined to the belief that he had 


ural forces. 


not, and that in this respect, as in some 
others, he was not only careless, bu 
even thoughtless, about his art. 
engaged him chiefly seems to have 
the feeling and the thought suggested 
by dramatic situation; and this he ex- 
pressed just as it came into his mind at 
the moment (of which there is evidence, 
as we shall see), not ouly without elabo- 
ration of any kind, but with little or no 
concern as to the correctness or the log- 
It was 
the significance of his words and of his 


ical consistency of his language. 


phrases in the whole that he looked at; 
aud he was content if these conveyed 
His 


success is a perpetual rebuke to the 


his meaning vividly and forcibly. 


whole tribe of purists and precisians in 
language, grammarians, rhetoricians, and 
insisters upon “ authority ” 


and 


and the law 
what not; and it de- 
fies the efforts of all language classifiers 


of best usage 
and labelers. His recklessness in this 
respect led him not unfrequently to 
tat- 
But his 


clothe the children of his brain in 
tered and grotesque array. 


which, in private quartette-playing, a professional 
It d 
more attention from amateurs of the higher mu- 
sic, to the enjoyment of which it will introduce 
them at an expenditure of time and practice which 
is small to that demanded by the violin or the 
violoncello: and amateur viola-players are in great 
demand. 


musician must usually be eng serves 
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daring and his genius for expression, 
working together, enabled him, with rare 
— comparatively rare — exceptions, to 
triumph over difficulties which cramp 
the utterance of the devotees of deco- 
rum. It is the weight and worth of the 
thoughts thus put forth in ragged splen- 
dor, the gold of which these extravagant 
paper promises are the sign, upon which 
the appreciative reader of Shakespeare 
fixes his attention. 

Nevertheless, although Shakespeare is 
sententious, although his lines are beauty 
made fruitful by strength, and are preg- 
nant with truth and wisdom, there is in 
him a notable absence of all endeavor 
to be sententious. He never shows that 
conscious effort to be equal to the occa- 
sion which is apparent, for example, in 
Faust, and which is wholly absent in 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Divina 
Comédia. THis inclination to play with 
language, and his facility in doing it, 
lead him sometimes into infelicitous an- 
tithetical conceits, which are the great 
blemishes of his writing, and at others 
into a shower of figures which makes 
us feel as if we were beaten about the 
brains with tropes and stoned with epi- 
thets. 
extravagances ; and in his better moods, 
when he is most radiant, he shines with 
an unconscious light, and without that 
labored brilliancy and sententiousness 


These, however, are exceptional 


which makes the reading of Taine, and 
sometimes of Carlyle, as wearisome and 
exhausting as if we shared their fruitful 
but audible pangs of travail. 

doubt that much of 
Shakespeare’s power and more of his 
allurement lie in what has been recog- 
He 


does not hold himself aloof from men. 


There is no 


nized as his universal sympathy. 


As we know him in his writings, he, the 


strongest, can feel with the weakest ; he 
>} 
w! 


10 can breathe the highest and purest 
moral atmosphere does not look down 
upon those in the lowest and foulest. As 
a writer he was no respecter of persons ; 
and therefore the whole world is his. 
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But we may be no less sure that in great 
measure this sympathy was a sympathy 
of indifference. As a man he may have 
had inclining to good; as an artist he 
His touch 
lingers as fondly upou reprobate Falstaff, 
who shares the fruits of his followers’ 
thievery, as it does upon Cassio, the 
most completely admirable and lovable 
of his men. 


had no revulsion from evil. 


He sympathized as thor- 
oughly with Cleopatra as with Imogen. 
He does not seem to shrink even from 
that most contemptible of all his crea- 
tures, Parolles. He did not believe 
enough in the underlying principles of 
damuation to make an auto da fé of 
sinners. 

Hence we must exempt him from 
personal responsibility for the 
ance of 


utter- 
his creatures. It is never 
safe to assume that “Shakespeare has 
suid” thus or so. He merely puts into 
the mouths of his personages what it 
seemed to him fitting that they should 
say in the circumstances in which they 
are placed. It is not he who, after de- 
scribing a virtuous and lovable woman, 
says that she is only fit ‘ to suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer;” it is that 
sneering reprobate Iago. Nevertheless, 
we feel that he had a certain fellowship, 
if not with the speaker, with the callous 
cynicism which found utterance in the 
speech. ‘There is only this one fault 
(if it really be a fault) that censorious- 
ness can find with Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of character: that by representing 
it thus without favor or disfavor, accord- 
ing to nature, he wins some sympathy 
from us with even the lowest forms of 
humanity, and presents us very few per- 
sonages — perhaps only Imogen, Her- 
mione, Antonio, and Cassio— who are 
in all things to be approved. Shake- 
speare’s dramatic morality was world- 
wide; as wide as the firmament, and as 
deep as the waters underneath the firma- 
ment. 

It is to this complete, unquestioning 
sympathy with his personages — all of 
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them — and to his matchless genius for 
expression that we owe that introduc- 
tion of livine character into literature 
Even 
ly find little of the 


complexity and subtlety of organic hu- 


which took place in his dramas. 
1] 


in Dante we real 


man nature. We see his figures looming 
awfully through misty gloom or misty 
glory; we hear their sins and sorrows 


wdly told. 


ype 
gre 


In Shakespeare they sin 
and sorrow and joy before our eyes. 
Hence it is that, although the course of 
his dramas, and not only his person- 
ages but their characters, are found in 
the old tales, the novell’, the chronicles, 
and the old plays, — like Falstaff “ of 
intolerable entrails,” — which he worked 
up, or worked over, for his stage, they 


hands 


immortal wisdom and immortal joy. To 


become in his the ministers of 


illustrate this briefly, — with, to me, dis- 
appointing brevity: although in the old 
story of Romeus and Juliet Romeo finds 
Juliet at her window, leaning her cheek 
upon her hand, as in the play, it is only 
Shakespeare who makes the enamored 
youth exclaim, — 
‘*Q, that I were a 
That I mi 
Although in the old the 
play, the Nurse praises Paris, and coun- 


clove upon that hand, 
ouch that cheek!’ 
story, as in 
sels Juliet to marry him, she being al- 
ready Romeo’s wife, it is only Shake- 
speare who makes the young wife turn 
her eyes upon the retreating beldam, 
and utter those two words, “ Ancient 
damnation,” that so tell us what the 
Nurse is and what Juliet. The Cleopa- 
tra of Shakespeare is the Cleopatra of 
Plutarch ;—=in character, no more, no 
less; but it is only from Shakespeare 
that we know that 

** Ave cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety.” 
It is only in Shakespeare that the van- 
quished queen, not forgetful of her rival 
in the midst of her despair, says, — 
“Tf knife, drugs, serpents, have 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
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And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me.’’ 
Twinkling specks plucked out of Shake- 
speare’s dazzling dome of glory, these 
instances yet show how it was that he 
changed death into life and darkness 
into light. 
it ? 
—to be this man, before whose usual 
daily vision the world lay open like a 


To be Shakespeare, what was 


map spread out; who saw men’s secret 
motives and secret impulses as we 
gleams of light in darkness; to whose 
inner eye all that is beautiful and all 
that is bad in this beautiful, bad world 
was as plainly manifest as to his bodily 
eye were the flowers and the mire about 


see 


his feet; and who, peasant-born and 
theatre-bred, was, in Vergil’s phrase, so 
happy as to know the causes of things, 
and so fortunate as to gain comfortable 
livelihood and unlooked-for wealth by 
telling what he saw and knew in words 
that charmed his hearers then, and 
since then have been discovered to be 
treasures of joy and wisdom, enriching 
all humanity? What 
was it that did this? What, in his very 
self, was this miracle of For I 
take it that Shakespeare was the most 


manner of man 


men ? 


nearly miraculous manifestation of the 
all-forming power that the earth has 
ever seen. We know very little of him; 
but if we are hero-worshipers, and he 
that little is too much. 
There was in the man Shakespeare, as 


is our hero, 


I see him, much to admire and some- 
thing to like, but nothing to worship. 
I once asked a friend, whose instincts 
and perceptions I had learned to respect, 
without always finding them conclusive, 
for an opinion upon Shakespeare as a 
person. ‘The reply was, “I have none, 
— never have formed one; but,” after a 
pause, “I suppose he was rather a coarse, 
vulgar fellow.” To my astonished look 
of inquiry, the answer came, “ How 
could he have been otherwise, born in 
the very lowest condition of rustic life, 
bred among ruffling players, whose very 
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profession was then a reproach and a 
What 
wrote is no sign of what he was.” 
What surprised me in this hastily 
uttered opinion was, not so much the 


condition of vagabondage ? he 


opinion itself as its independence, and 
the application, even in the freedom of 
friendly intercourse, of such a phrase 
as “coarse, vulgar fellow” to William 
Nevertheless, although I 
could not accept it, or accord with it, I 
could not but see that for it there was 
much reason. That a man of Shake- 
speare’s origin and Shakespeare’s life in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James should 
have been personally coarse and vulgar, 
conforms to all the probabilities. That 
Ben Jonson was coarse and vulgar ac- 
cording to our present standard of man- 
ners is hardly doubtful; and if he, why 


not Shakespeare ? 


Shakespeare. 


Of the two, Jonson 
was certainly much the better educated, 
probably the better bred, and had seen 
largely more of the world. Yet we may 
be sure that Shakespeare was, if not in 
character, in his external personality, 
notably the superior man, much more 
in appearance and in manner “a gentle- 
man.” Not, indeed, because of the in- 
comparable superiority of his writing to 
Jonson’s ; for in this respect the opinion 
which I have cited is beyond all ques- 
tion sound. Between what a man is 
and what he writes there is no necessary 
of and 
Intellectual perceptions of the 


likeness, no connection cause 
effect. 
finest quality united to the power of 
expressing them fitly and impressively 
do by no means imply a corresponding 
personality in morals or in manners. 
Goldsmith, we know, “wrote like an 
angel and talked like poor Poll;” and 
not only so, but that he sometimes acted 
like Poll’s rival, the monkey. The 
author the Vicar of Wakefield, of 
The Citizen of the World, and of She 
Stoops to Conquer had not only the 
most charming style in which modern 
English has ever been written, but a 


of 


Enowledge of the world which was the 
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almost un- 
equaled union of purity and sagacity. 
He was, of all the writers of genius 
known to our literature, the freest from 
His 


views of life, as presented in his writ- 


result of a singular and 


any taint of intellectual vulgarity. 


simplicity, and a good taste which gives 


ings, are distinguished by soundness, 


them an air of elegance more genuine 
than Addison’s. And yet all that we 
know of him —and we know much — 
points him out as a man who, in his per- 
sonal bearing, was chiefly notable for 
the absence of tact, of good taste, and 
of good breeding. He was lovable, and 
he was loved, but in spite of his awk- 
wardness, his blunders, his vanity, his 
egoism, his imprudence, and his bad 
manners. 

In our own day an eminent writer in 
Europe is an obtrusive example of this 
incongruity. I have never seen him; 
but a New York lady, who had found 
ereat delight in his writings because of 
their purity and elevation of tone, and 
a certain atmosphere of serene elegance 
that breathes through them, and chiefly 
because of his equally lofty and charm- 
ing ideal of womanhood, told me that, 
having brought it about that he should 
call on her, she was shocked at the ap- 
pearance of a man ignoble in every way: 
sloveuly in dress, unclean in person, 
coarse in manners, and altogether so un- 
couth, sordid, and repulsive that she rid 
herself of his company as soon as she 
could do so with civility, and sat down 
in sorrow to mourn over her shattered 
ideal. 

That Shakespeare’s personality was 
of a very different order from this man’s 
and from Goldsmith’s, we may safely 
infer from even the little that has come 
down to us in relation to him. The tra- 
dition that he was “a handsome, well- 
shaped man” is confirmed by his effigy 
in Stratford church, although that shows 
him middle-aged, fat-faced, and portly. 
But what and in 
bearing we know chiefly from a trait in 


he was in manners 
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his character which presents him in a 


light which must make him appear to 
those who judge by Thackeray’s (lit- 
erary) standard somewhat unamiable 
and not entitled to reverence; hardly to 
His social 


ings led him to seek the society and the 


admiration. tastes and lik- 


those above him in social 


and 


friendship of 
position ; and his person manner 
were such that in this respect, as in most 
others, he attained his desire. No soon- 
er did he begin to achieve distinction as 
a writer and to thrive in purse, than 
this son of a Warwickshire peasant be- 
gan also to set up to be a gentleman 
This 


in the England of Queen Elizabeth was 


and the associate of gentlemen. 


something very different from what it 
would be in the England of Victoria; 


it implied a very much greater presump- 


tion. But that Shakespeare had a cer- 
tain warrant for his presumption is shown 
by his speedy success. 

Our first knowledge of his London 
life shows him to us in 1592, — only six 
years after his flight from the sordid ob- 
scurity of Stratford, to find an inferior 
place in a profession then regarded as 
one of disreputable vacabondage, — in 
favor with people of high social posi- 
tion. Greene’s attack upon him (and 
* deboshed 
tal- 
ent), as “an upstart crow,” a bombaster 


Greene, although a_ very 


fish,” was a scholar and a man of 
of blank verse, and a pretender to the 
honors that belonged to others, showed 
how he was rising. It was one of those 
shafts of malice and envy which little 
souls launch at their superiors who have 
attained a but 
not so high that there is no hope of in- 
This, 


however, touched Shakespeare merely 


certain eminence, one 


jaring them by poisoned stings. 


in his literary, or rather his play-writ- 
ing, function, and is evidence only of 
his rising reputation as a writer. It 
gave offense, however, to Shakespeare’s 
friends ; and from an apology published 
for it by Chettle, Greene’s editor (Greene 
was dead), we learn that among those 
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were persons “of worship;” that is, 
men of recognized social rank as “ gen- 
tlemen.” Chettle says, too, that he him- 
self had seen Shakespeare’s “ demeanor 
than he exclent in 
qualitie he professes.” It was 


no lesse civil the 


V about 
this time, also, that the young playwright 
dedicated his first literary work, Venus 
and Adonis, to the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, using language which, although dis- 
creet and reserved, — notable, indeed, 
for dignity and good taste, — showed 
that he was on easy terms with his pa- 
tron ; as easy as at that time could ob- 
tain between a player-poet and a peer. 
What tact, what social craft, what per- 
sonal fitness, what clear fixedness of pur- 
pose, there must have been in the Strat- 
ford exile, to bring about so early such 
relations with To attain 
this position, and to have the means 
to support it, was the sole object of his 
life, the one 


such men! 


great end of his labor. 
From the way in which he is spoken 
of and the manner in which he is ap- 
proached by his old Stratford country- 
men, we gather that he had a certain 
dignity and 


t=) 


manner which 
— after he had become prosperous; not 


reserve of 


before — were tolerated and recognized 
as becoming. He was plainly a man 
who knew and practiced the art of “ get- 
ting on” socially, which, although it is 
rarely consistent with independence of 
character and a high moral tone, is, like 
lowliness, wi young ambition’s ladder.” 
Shakespeare was manifestly one of 
those men who, by a union of prudence 
and pleasant manner and thrift, are 
He 


was a prosperous man, and in his per- 


well fitted to attain social success. 


son, his manners, and his bearing “<¢ 
It went hardly with him 
however, that he was not really a gen- 


gventleman.” 


tleman according to the standard of his 
time and country; that he could not, 
like his Shallow, “ write 
armigero in any bill, warrant, quittance, 
or obligation.” 


own Justice 


He set himself to work 
diligently to remedy this defect in the 
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article of his gentry. We have not di- 
rect testimony as to the fact, but there 
is not the slightest moral doubt of it. 
He, however, did not wish to be made a 
gentleman in his own person, and to be 
pointed out by his fellow actors as not 
only a literary but a social upstart. Too 
crafty for that, his endeavor was to have 
his father, the poor old bailiff-hunted 
Stratford peasant, made a gentleman of 
coat armor; the consequence of which 
would have been that he, William Shake- 
speare, would have been a gentleman by 
birth. Money did such things then as 
it has done since; and the Herald’s Col- 
lege went so far as to design and prick 
out arms for John Shakespeare, accom- 
panied by a draft of a patent containing 


utterly false assertions as to his origin 


and that of his wife, which could have 
had but 
Shakespeare failed. The arms were not 
confirmed. 


one source. Here, however, 


But as they belonged to 
no one else, the rich actor and Strat- 
ford tithe-owner assumed them and the 
status which they implied. It must 
have been a proud day for the author of 
King Lear and Hamlet when he saw 
himself described in a law document as 
“ William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on- 
Avon in the county of Warwick, Gen- 
tleman.” 

This is not, from the Thackeray (lit- 
rary) point of view, a very admirable 
attitude in which to contemplate him 
whose fame is the greatest in all liter- 
ature. But Shakespeare being person- 
ally the man he was, having the tastes, 
the character, and the means to sustain 
the position that he sought, and the cus- 
toms and habits of his time being what 


they were, it would be a hard, 


harsh 
judgment which condemned him withou 
reserve for this proceeding. For then 
to be by birth a gentleman of coat armor 
brought a consideration of a kind which 
is grateful to the taste and the feelings 
of any man of gentlemanly habits of 
mind and life (which Shakespeare cer- 
tainly had), and which was attainable 
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in no other way. Let those who have 
never done a “snobbish” thing cast the 
first My hand 
shall not launch the missile; but as I 
am seeking and setting forth facts, this 
one must be recorded and held up in 
its true light. 


stone at his memory. 


Again, what manner of man was 
Shakespeare in his inner life — morally ? 
How can we tell? What do we know 
of the inner life, the real moral entity, 
of men with whom for years we have 
had personal relations? How often do 
we find that we have misjudged them, 
Not all of 
us are noble and tender enough to be 


capable of remorse. 


wronged them grievously ! 
If we were, how 
many of us would in this way know its 
sting! And upon this man, of whom 
know so little and at whom we 
must look back through the obscuring 


we 


remoteness of nearly three centuries, 
how shall we dare to sit in judgment! 
Yet we are not without some means of 
knowing pretty surely, although within 
a narrow range, what kind of mau this 
Shakespeare was. 

It has been assumed by many of his 
admiring critics, commentators, anato- 
mists, that, having been a great poet, he 
must therefore have been a good man. 
This is a view likely to have general wel- 
come. Laudation of the great is always 


greatness. 


welcome to the worshipers of 
Many men, perhaps most men, seem to 
feel that they themselves become admi- 
rable by praising that which is praise- 
worthy. They see their own faces in the 
brightness that they look upon. Again 
we have the old story which Shakespeare 
himself told by the lips of the snarling 
cynic Jaques, —of giving the sum of 
more to him which hath too much. Be- 
cause a man has many things, therefore 
sball he have all. Because he has little, 
let us take from him some of that little. 
Has he nothing? Let him be damned 
to eternal poverty and eternal friend- 
lessness. We all know the monstrous 
magnification of Mr. Charles Knight's 
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biography of in which a 


few meagre expanded and 


imped until they could bear up an huge 


octavo volume, in which all Elizabeth- 
ereat intellect- 


revclving around 


] 
was Made a 


social system 


an England 
ual and 
Shakespeare, — a man of whom compar- 
atively few of 


ages knew anything, and those few only 


those in-figuring person- 


that he was a successful playwright and 
a pleasant, well-mannered man; a book 
whose leaves are all rose-tinted, whose 
language is all eulogy. 

But it is not necessary to come down 
middle of the nineteenth 
century to find personal praise of Shake- 


Upton, 


i 
KAnigl 
] + | 

that he was 


. } 
so iar as the 


speare. who wrote a century 


before t, and whose little volume 


shows not only one of the 


most learned but one of the most per- 


ceptive and discreet of Shakespeare’s 


critics, will have it that he is an 


~ un- 


] 


of the Ben 


Now 


men will im- 


doubted example ” truth of 


Jonson’s view of this question. 


Jonson declared that “if 
partially, and not a-squint, looke toward 
the offices and function of a poet, they 
will easily conclude to themselves the 
impossibility of any one’s being a good 
poet without first being a good man,” — 
a most shameless pie ce ot self-¢ ulogy ; for 
he 


that Ben was sure that was not only 


a good poet, but a great poet, who that 
But 


Jonson could be generous when he set 


knows him can doubt a moment ? 


out to be so; and he says, in his eulogy 
prefixed to the folio of 1625, — 


how the fathers face 

Lives in his 

Of Shakespeares 
} 


1 so the race 
mind aud manners brightly 
In his well t 
In eacl 

As 


» a lance, 


yrandish’t at the yrance.”’ 


But eulogies in verse of recently depart- 
ed merit, or demerit, may profitably be 
scanned with doubt and discrimination 
by those who would know the truth in 
If Shake- 
speare’s mind and manners were, in Jon- 


regard to their subjects. 


son’s opinion, to be judged by the man- 
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ner in which he turned and filed his 


lines, an appeal from Jonson drunk with 


the 
the 
havoe with the character of the 


flow of eulogy to Jonson sober on 
bench of criticism would make sad 
"" sweel 
Swan of Avon,” as we shall see hereaf- 
ter. As to carefulness and elaboration 
in writing, Jonson was Shakespeare’s 
Nor is it 


a moment that Jonson believed what he 


severest censor. credible for 
said (referring to Shakespeare’s armes 
parlantes, or punning arms) when he 
declared that the spear-shaker shook his 


No one 


knew better than Jonson that the dramas 


lines in the eyes of ignorance. 


of the uneducated Shakespeare, filled as 
they are with wisdom and the evidences 
of a power of assimilating knowledge 
which is unequaled and, without hyper- 
bole, marvelous, are in many passages 
only splendid monuments to their writ- 
of 


regarded a 


er’s ignorance,— ignorance of that 


which Jonson would have 
knowledge as almost elemental in an ed- 
ucated man. 


It 


showing that 


is much more to the purpose of 


Shakespeare was loyal, 
amiable, and good-natured when Jon- 


loved 


the man, and do honour his memory, 


son says, in his Discoveries, “ I 


on 
IIe 
was indeed honest, and of an open and 
nature.’ Here “ honest” 
much more than merely truthful and 
trustworthy. 


this side idolatry, as much as any. 


free means 
It does mean loyal, ingen- 
uous, generosus ; and this testimony is 
the most important and significant that 
we have to the admirable and lovable 
side of Shakespeare’s personal charac- 
ter. All 
rough, gruff, and 


the more is it so when the 
even quarrelsome and 
envious nature of the eulogist is consid- 
ered. 

Shakespeare, it would seem, had in 
a notable degree the attaching quality ; 


which is sometimes found united with 


great intellectual power, but which quite 
as often is found, and at least in an 
equal degree, in those who are far from 


being distinguished either for wisdom 
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or for knowledge. Nor, indeed, is this 
quality always or necessarily accompa- 
nied by truthfulness, or purity, or hon- 
esty, or kindness, or moral goodness of 
any kind. Bad men, selfish men, often 


have it: men of the highest moral ex- 
cellence, men who are unselfish even to 

lly without 
It seems to be the result of 


a union of manner and tact, and to be 


self-sacrifice, are often wholly 


its charm. 


quite as often as not the result of pur- 
pose, of determination and skill in the 
art of “ making friends.” Its most com- 
mon methods and indications are a del- 
icate way of flattering the 
serving — generally in small matters — 
Shake- 
appears 
to have known by intuition everything 
about 


ranity and 


the interests of those around us. 
speare himself knew this, as he 
and his 


man’s nature ; 


i 
moral 
| 


greatest villain, the blackest-hearted hu- 
man fiend in imaginative literature, — it 
is needless to name Iago, — has it in a 
greater degree than any other personage 
that appears in his dramas. Nor was 
Tago, in seeming (and in social relations, 
if not in personal, seeming is reality), 
without the other qualities which Jonson 
Until the catas- 


great tragedy is close at 


found in Shakespeare. 
trophe of the 
hand, we have the testimony of every 
person involved in it that Iago was in- 
deed honest and of an open and free na- 
To the 
very end “honest, honest Iago ;’ 


ture. noble Moor he was to the 
and 
Cassio believed unto the last that lago 
loved him. 

Let me not be misunderstood or mis- 
represented. That Shakespeare was no 
such hypocrite and fiend as Iago was 
needs not be said. All that we have to 
remember is that, according to the very 
showing of the great master of the hu- 
man heart, the light-giving sun of world- 
ly wisdom, Jonson’s testimony does not 
prove that he might not have been so, — 
does not even prove that upon sufficient 
provocation and good occasion he might 
not have put such hypocrisy and fiend- 


ishness in practice. Jonson’s testimony 
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tells us merely what Jonson thought. It 
does, however, make it highly improb- 
able that Shakespeare was untrustwor- 
thy or unscrupulously selfish; it does 
make it certain that he appeared to those 
who were in constant and intimate asso- 
ciation with him a man of an honest, 
frank, lovable nature. 

A careful consideration of what we 
know about Shakespeare the man leads 
to the conclusion that he 
those who play 


was one of 
to win;— always, the 
game of life or 


any other game. Suc- 


cess, the getting and keeping of his own, 
were the ends he kept constantly in 
view. To this he brought an unequaled 
knowledge of men and things, and an 
ability in affairs which (considering the 
limited field of his action in this respect) 
seems to have been not inferior to his 
other personal gifts. He presents to us 
the strange and admirable union of a 
good manager and a great poet, an econ- 
omist and a writer of fiction, a 
and a man of thrift. 


player 
Like many other 
men, —can we not say like most other 
men ?— vastly his inferiors, he had two 
natures: Shakespeare the poet was one 
man; Shakespeare outside the realm of 
poetry was another man. The two orbits 
in which his dual nature revolved did 
not overlap; they did not even touch. 
Unlike and far above all the rest of the 
world in some things, in this he was like 
many of the humblest of his worship- 
ers. 

Now it is sadly sure that success in 
life, the success which consists chiefly 
in rising from poverty to wealth, is, 
with very rare exceptions, the accom- 
paniment and the consequence of a cer- 
tain hardness of nature. Successful men 
are those who make hard bargains with 
the world, and hardly hold to them. If 
to this quality they add tact, the power 
of managing, the power of personally 
with whom 
brought in contact; and if, 


pleasing those they are 
moreover, 
they have brilliant talents, their success 


attains the point of splendor. All these 
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Shake- 
certainly 


qualities seem to have been 


his success he 

ion that a good poet must be 
an may be dismissed without 
leration, notwithstanding 

Iby of the names by which 
Indeed, all general rules 


deme 


nt, all opinions of men 

pon classification, are futile and 
untrustworthy. A man is an individual, 
be judged by himself. The 
interesting question remains, Was this 


great poet 


and must 


a good man? We don’t know. 
We only know that he was civil in his 
demeanor; that his conduct united with 
his great mental gifts to win him, stand- 
ing in the lowest social position, the 
favor of those who were in the highest; 
that Ben Jonson loved him (his recogni- 
tion of the 


merit of Every Man in his 
uught Ben into notice) and 
thought him honest and of a free and 


Humour bri 
open nature; that, being only an actor 
ight, he rose rapidly from 


absolute poverty to very considerable 


1 
wealth ; that 


to please the coarse tastes 
of a considerable part of the public, by 
pleasing which he prospered, he who 
when he spoke judicially denounced in- 
decency as bad in morals and bad in art 
made his plays more copiously, more 
grossly, and more ingeniously indecent 
than any others known to modern lit- 
erature ; 
ford 


other 


that he sued one of his Strat- 
for £1 15s. 10d, and an- 


and 


townsmen 
for £6, getting judgment 
against the latter, and not being able to 
arrest him, he proceeded against his sure- 
iat he did not save his father from 
similar prosecution on the part of his 
creditors, but that he did buy from the 
Herald’s College 
father, patent of gentry full of 
falsehood, of which he, at least, was cog- 


nizant; and that 


a coat-of-arms for that 


and a 


when William Combe, 
the squire of Welcombe, projected the 
inclosure of a large part of the common- 
fields at Stratford-on-Avon, and there 


Was great opposition in the interests of 
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such men as Shakespeare’s father and the 
poor agricultural laborers, he, notwith- 


the 


standing entreaty, stood by rich, 
grasping squire. 

We may be sure that Shakespeare’s 
life was, according to the manners and 
morals of the time, decorous, — consid- 
ering his profession, notably decorous ; 
that his manners were ingratiating; and 
that above all things else he was pru- 
dent: that after his first bitter experi- 
ence at Stratford of the consequences of 
youthful imprudence the guiding rule 
of his life was, “ Nullum numen abes 
si sit prudentia ;”? that he was at the 
least prudently just; that he was pru- 
dently kind in his actions, and perhaps 
more ; that it probably was agreeable to 
him to be more than prudently courte- 
ous; that he manifested imprudently no 
personal resentments or dislikes; and 
that he brought, with notable discretion, 
all his great faculties and all his intu- 
itive knowledge of the world not only 
to his task of play-writing, but to the 
advancement of his fortunes and the 
elevation of his social position. 

The life in which he 
found himself was one from which 
taste revolted. 


condition of 
his 
He loathed his profes- 
sion, acting, and looked 


§ upon his occu- 
pation, play-writing, only as a means of 
getting money. This he tells us himself 
in two of those sonnets (the 110th and 
111th) which he circulated among his 
private friends. The passages are well 
his life and 
writings, but they will bear rcpetition 
here. They are mingled with others 
which refer to that bewildering personal 


story which seems to be told in those 


known to all students of 


fascinating verses. As to his profession, 


the second of these 


he says in son- 


nets, — 


‘O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not be 
Than 


breeds. 


ter for my life provide 


public means which public manners 


1 If prudence be present, no divinity is absent. 
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Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 
Most sad, most touching ; in expression 
almost beyond just admiration. Was 
bitterness of soul, was the anguish of a 
man who eats his own heart in secret, 
abasement 
and so much of reserve? Knowing him- 


If to be so far by nature above most 


ever told with so much of 


of the grand people he saw around him, 
he felt every hour how much, in their 
eyes and in position, he was beneath 
them! And then his means were public. 
He could not conceal from others the 
stigma of his caste: he must parade it 
daily, and daily suffer from its contam- 
ination. ‘Then as to his play-writing he 
says in the other sonnet, — 


** Alas, ’t is true ; IT have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view 
Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is 
most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new ; 
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Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely.” 
Sad, sad again: this revelation not only 
of his consciousness that he was delib- 
erately coining his soul into money, 
but that for money’s sake he had 
“looked on truth askance and strange- 


ly ;” that for money’s sake he Aad mor- 
ally been reckless of his own rede; that 
counsel he could say 


probo, but in his action defertora sequor ; 


in his meliora 
and this not from waywardness, or wan- 
tonness, or heat of blood, but in the way 
of “ business,” — which, by the way, as 
the common shield of all abomination 
has become the most loathsome word in 
the English language. But Shakespeare 
being the man he was, his position was 
one of constant suffering and sore per- 
plexity, and his only relief from it was 
by the attainment of wealth. We need 
not shut our eyes to the truth as we 
confess that it becomes very few of us 
to judge him harshly. 
Richard Grant White. 





WHERE 


THERE is, on a certain sylvan estate 
of my thought, a little area where only 
the anemone grows, year after year hold- 
ing the 


ground in undisturbed tenure. 


Whenever the wind blows, though never 
so rudely, bloom runs rife over the 
anemone bank; then I mark a swift un- 
folding and buoyant stirring of petals on 
which the sun shone and the rain dropped 
gentle persuasion in vain. I gather at 
random a handful of these blossoms, 
well pleased if any lover of the wild- 
garden recognize a familiar species. 

I remember a kinship we have with 
the wind: Anima, the wind; also the 
breath or Sometimes, on 
gust 
sweeps the dust of the road into vertical 
form, bears it alon 


life of man. 


a listless summer day, a sudden 


for a few seconds, 


o 
> 


It 


LISTETH. 


When 
this happens, it seems to me that I have 
seen a vague type or semblance of hu- 
manity, — dust and spirit imperfectly 


then mysteriously disperses it. 


compounded by some unimaginable am- 
bition in the earthy atoms goaded into 
momentary, troubled activity. 

Air in motion, says the old stand- 
ing definition. 
should 


The sailor, who surely 
twelve 
phases of the wind, of which the first in 
the series is called “ faint air,” the last 


“ storm.” 


know best, recognizes 


Science informs us as to the 
traveling records made by each: the 
hurricane’s speed ranges from eighty to 
one hundred miles an hour, while even 
gentle air, whose rate is but seven miles 
an hour, more than keeps up with your 
average roadster. 
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rl 
i 


Elizabethan 10se verse has 


touch both of the savant and the tran- 


scendentalist, inquires, — 


sut in t 
Wher 


l “l ways 
While with those maskers wantonly she plays.’ 


We 


license ” 


may thank what we call “ poetic 
for the permission it gives us 
the word 
“wind:” this pronunciation admirably 


to make the vowel long in 
preserves the prime idea of the sinuous 
and subtle force exerted by the wander- 
ing air. Homer mentions a river, called 
The true 
but the mad 
stream of the winds forever beating the 


Ocean, encircling the earth. 
Ocean River, — what is it 
terrestrial shore ? Homer’s epithets de- 
scriptive of the sea instantly come into 
vind, too, is an earth- 


the mind: the 


shaker, is sea 
itself. 
Here its current may be running with 


many-sounding ; full of 


tones, hungry-voiced as the sea 


haleyon smoothness, spreading out in 


a gentle lake or pool of despond; else- 


where, at the same moment, it courses 
in rapids, spins cyclones, and buffets the 
heavens with its huge billows. It may 
almost be said to have its tides, like the 
sea; to encroach upon one coast, erod- 
ing it by stealthy pinches, while it tem- 
porarily builds up another. This upper 
ocean stream moulds as it will the under 
watery plain, and its crafty deity com- 
pletely overrules the bulky Neptune. 
Upon sand and snow the wind leaves 
an imprint of its wave-like motion, with 
record of the direction in which it tray- 
eled. This 


rows the level 


invisible swift stream fur- 
snow, and carves a drift 
I almost for- 
get that the wind is not palpable to the 


as a river does its banks. 


eye, so evident is the motion which it 


everywhere imparts. As a medium of 
expression, a deep meadow in the month 
of June will do. Once walking along 


the edge of such a field, I experienced 


a slight giddiness, as though I had been 
looking down on water from a ship’s 
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deck. As the fresh breeze swept over 
the luxuriant meadow, the long swell 
and endless succession of waves seemed 
to me excellent counterfeit of the sea’s 
surging ; even spray was not lacking, 
for such I counted the gray bloom of the 
grass marking the crest of each wave. 
The birds that 


dipped under its blossom-spray, by an 


flew over the field, or 


easy hyperbole of vision became sea- 
birds, and something in their free, aban- 
doned flight gave the fancy countenance. 
When I hear the wind in the tops of 
great trees, my first impression is that 
if I look up.I shall see its strong cur- 
rent drawing through them, and, far 
above their leafy periphery, the broken 
crests and white caps of the airy sea, — 
flecks of light, detached cloud driving 
on or past some shrouded island or main 
shore, cloud also, but denser, and slower 
in its drifting. As a child, I thought 
the stars and the wind were associated ; 
the higher the wind, the brighter shone 
the stars. Still, on a breezy night, I 
find it easy to imagine that their brill- 
iance comes and goes with the wind, like 


so many bickering flames of torch or 
candle. 

As a description of the long flow and 
refluence of the wind, the air’s voice with 
the circumflex accent, I know of no com- 
bination of words surpassing in beauty 
this passage from Hyperion : — 

‘*As when, upon a tranced summer night, 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave.” 

This is the breathing of enchanted soli- 
tude, but immeasurable desolation finds 
a voice in these lines from Morte d’Ar- 
thur : — 

An as 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 

All night in a waste land where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world.” 
The tumult of sound, half heroic proph- 
esying, half mournful reminiscence, that 


runs through the forest roof at the be- 
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ginning of a storm is heard in the fol- 
lowing : — 


** A wind arose and rush’d upon the South, 


And shook the songs, the whispers, and the 
shrieks 


Of the wild woods together.”’ 


Something stormy in the soul rises to 


applaud the storm without, and cheer on 
the 


} 
i 
} 
i 


combatants, with a “ Blow, blow, 
1i0u winter wind,” or a “ Blow, wind, 


and crack your cheeks ! 


t 
rage! blow!” 
As I listen, on a December night, to this 
traveler from the west, — 
whose wing, for aught I know, carries 
siftings from the old snow of Mount 
Hood or St. Helen, —I am put in mind, 


uttermost 


now of the claps and shocks of great sea 
waves, of the panting breath of wild 
herds driven by prairie fire, of the whizz- 
ing of legion arrows; but softly! now, 
by a magical decrescendo, the sound is 
reported to my ear as merely a mighty 
rustling of silken garments, — audible 
proof of invisible éclat at this state levee 
of the elements. I know how the trees 
thrill with excitement, swaying to and 
fro and nodding deliriously, as though the 
tunes of Amphion were even now tickling 
their sense for music and dancing. Espe- 
cially I figure the ecstasy of the pine 
and the hemlock, whose rocking motion 
suggests that of a skiff moored in un- 
quiet waters: they would perhaps like 
to snap their rooty cables, and go reel- 
If there 
is anything in heredity, the pine-tree 


ing away on the vast wind-sea! 


must have an instinct for maritime life; 
so, I fancy, it foresees and sings a time 
when it shall become the “ mast of some 
tall ammiral.” 

Each wind has its own weather signi- 
ficance quite constant in value. “ When 
cloud rise out of the west, 
straightway ye say, There cometh a 
shower; and so it is. And when ye see 
the south wind blow, ye say, There will 
be heat; and it cometh to pass,” — 
prognostics that still hold good. The 
world around, the east wind is known as 
a malicious dispenser both of physical 


ye see a 
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and spiritual ill. Beyond question, he 
would be hailed as the benefactor of his 
race who should invent some method of 
hermetically sealing the east wind; yet, 
could this be done, immediately some 
one of the other three would undertake 
the discharge of its suppressed neigh- 
It is said that at 
Ayres the wind from the north is the 
most dreaded. 


bor’s duties. Buenos 
During its continuance, 
citizens who are compelled to be out- 
of-doors wear split beans upon their 
temples to relieve the headache which it 
causes, and a special increase of crime 
is noted. 

Why does the world’s literature teem 
with fond reference to the south and the 
south wind’s amenity? ‘The poets are 
Had 
there been bards in Patagonia and 
New Zealand, it is safe to say that the 


all in the northern hemisphere ! 


balmy north wind would have wandered 
through the gardens of their rhetoric, or 
the nipping and eager south wind would 
scathed their Who is 
quite able to fancy that the weather of 


have flowers. 
the South Pole is every whit as frosty 
as that of the North? 

Formerly the winds were thought to 
be amenable to the will of magicians, or 
of other mortals superhumanly favored. 
Not to go back so far as AXolus Hippot- 
ades and his gifts to Ulysses, we may 
find in the Anatomy of Melancholy an 
interesting account of a certain king of 
Sweden, who had an “ enchanted cap, 
by virtue of which, and some magical 
murmur or whispering terms, he could 
command spirits, trouble the air, and 
the wind stand 
would; insomuch that when there was 


make which way he 
any great wind or storm the common 
people were wont to say the king now 
Once the 
credulous vanity of man could be per- 


had on his conjuring cap.” 


suaded that the elements were agitated 
at the approach of calamity to himself. 
On the 19th of May, 1663, Sir Samuel 
Pepys made the following entry in his 
immortal diary: “ Waked with a very 
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Where It 
high wind, and said to my wife, ‘I pray 
death of any great 
so high!’ 


de ad. 


’s, and hear 


verson, this learlhag 


So up 
Sir Compton died yesterday.” 
It would } ‘to know something 

ge used by old 
¢ his neci calcu- 
the 
‘bed air corresponding with the 


‘ological 


lations ; for instance, exact volume 


demise of a person in 
ility. Pi 


yeoman © ight 


any given rank of 
English 


not 


the nob esumably, an 


have died, and so 
the 


in- 


much as a zephyr have troubled 


1s slumbers with 


onicl 


ae 
good old eh 
7 
tell 
or: or 
[he édl 
Pema) AEM 8 Sy U8 
is idle: bhoughn it p 
We 
hole and 
f ] 2 
rool-tree, that 1s 
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igence of the fact. 


wind? ITfow so sure that it 


pes 
tg 


in the key- 
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souchs 
not its main employ. 


udying mortal, who hums 
nyaged with 
hanical or 
call idle. 


the solution of 


¥ il th ee ea 
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its affairs, 


unady ised 


1 <3 


‘all the west wind a 


Y 


Though I lack the conjuring cap, as 


ulso knowledge of the whispering terms 


ans of which I could make the 


stand according to my pleasure, 


pe re aps I can induce it to do me a good 


. _ ° 
turn. Given a small crevice 


two 


between 
window ; 
them be) ; 
tched between them 
heonsh 


ides, as water 


} | ¢ 
tne Sashes OF a a couple 


of wedges (of | a waxed 


thread of 


in the crevice, which the stream 


of the wind gl in a race to 


serve some skillful enterprise of man: 


: 1 . }: 
and now I have a musical instrument, 


simpler in its construction, and yet not un- 


1 


like that from which ** the God of winds 


drew sounds of to charm 
Castle Indolence. It is 
last of the 
may be won to 


deep delight,” 
the dwellers of 
to 
minstrels still lives, and 


pleasing know that the 


come and play at your casement, if you 


will but provide a harp for his use. As 
soon as the thread is stretched in the 


Listeth. 


crevice, and the wind comes upon it, | 


seem to listen to the smooth continua- 
tion of an old-time or old-eternity music 
which I have 


not heard before, only be- 
ear lacked the 


The wind 


and 


Cause 
} 


earl g, 


my true sense ot 


bloweth where 


listeth ; these sounds, brea 


through a trivial instrument, are always 


coming and going between earth and 


heaven, free, elemental, mysterious, born 
Yet they seem 
to admit of human ae and | 
jubil: 


of comforted sorrow and the 


of a spirit unsearchable. 


hear in them both requiem and ite, 
the canticle 


voice of hope. with the ebb- 


iils of 
imer, 


Sometimes, 
ing of the wind, a cadence just 


completion, — like a_ bright 


LDOSSt 


that, running through the sunshine, 
presently dips into shade ana becomes 
the 
imagination fills 
until the wind 


e that 


invisible. bul inner ear keep 


vibration, and up 
interval 
T proy 


returns 


eard melodies but those unheard 


are sweet, 
This of the wind i 

and shrill fife, iu § 
and the “horns of elfland faintly blow- 
of 
highest 


harp 
turns, flute 


ing.” Occasionally it emits a strain 


exquisite purity, resembling the 
and clearest of violin tones prolonged 
The 
strel strikes many varying notes 


of nature, — the 


under the bow of a master. min- 


music faint tinkling of 
brook, the far-away 
the 


bees in the 1 


a small cheer of 


migrating birds, sulmmer-alternoon 


droning of live, and even 
the guttural 


the 


tremolo of frogs heard in 


distunce. Under a sudden violent 
stress of the w ind the stri ings of the harp 
(for I 


shriek with dissonant agony. 


sometimes add a second string) 
Each dis- 

but 
strayed and mismated fragment of some 


cordant sound, I imagine, is the 


harmonious whole, of which nothing 


now remains except this solitary wan- 
All these remnants of 
wrecked musical unities, 


dering clamor. 
perhaps forced 
together by secret compulsion, seem be- 


wailing in unknown tongues their per- 
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Lodge's 


petual alienation from harmony. Of 


such character might all discord be said 


to be. 
ae 
tills 


the slim thread of 


ZEolian rivulet I find the way to sleep. 


Following 


My dreams are mingled and tempered 
sweetly by the bland spirit of the harp, 
that through 
plays on, unweaving all evil 
the night. 


the dark, oblivious hours 


spells of 
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aa 
Tuese 


Studies 
heretofore 


collection of 
ute d by 


and maga- 


are a 
the Essays contrib 
Mr. Lodge to sundry reviews 
zines. ‘Their permanent value and in- 
terest are amply sufficient to make this 
re-publication desirable. For example, 
the paper on Timothy Pickering is a 
wonderful piece of character-drawing. 
Some masterly touches, scattered gen- 
erously through its forty pages, depict 
to the life, with infinitely more vivid- 
1ess than all the four great volumes of 
the Upham biography, the 


flinching, 


stern, Ul- 
narrow, Opinionated, uncom- 
indefatigable, stub- 


born, intense statesman, the character- 


promising, honest, 
istic product of the mature youth of 


the old Puritan province. To appre- 
ciate this striking portrait is to make 
a long stride towards the compockendion 


of the and strongly marked 


singular 
people who grew into something like an 
individual race in New Pick- 
ering exemplification of 
them than John Adams, who is so often 
spoken of as the 


England. 
was a better 
typical Puritan and 
New Englander of that day ; for Picker- 
ing was limited and colonial, and there- 
in closely resembled his fellow citizens, 
wher a breadth and lib- 


erality which few of them 


eas Adams had 
had then ac- 
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“* Be not afeard ; 
Sound, and 
hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twan; 
Will about 


full of noises 
‘light and 


the isle is 
sweet airs that give d 
x instruments 


hum mine ears; sometimes 
voices, 
That, if I then had w: aked after long sleep, 


Will make me sleep ag: 


be added the 
that I 


To which may pleasant 


consideration “have my music 
for nothing.” 


Edith M. Thomas. 


JDIES.} 
quired. Gloomy, almost repellent, as 
those bygone generations seem in com- 
parison with the gayer tints of modern 
times, Hawthorne has long since taught 
us that forefathers 
But no other 


been able to draw the 


our were pictur- 
has ever 
picture, and Haw- 
thorne dealt mistily with fabled beings. 


Now, 


sketching 


esque. writer 


comes Mr. 
for us 


however, and, 


peo} le ; 


Lodge, 
sundry real 
shows not only that he has caught the 
spirit, life, and character of the cisat- 
lantic Puritan, but that he can, by a 

get these 
upon paper before us with the combined 
truthfulness of the photograph and of 


happy power of description, 


the painting. 
should be 
mentioned the article happily entitled A 


In this connection, also, 
Puritan Pepys, wherein are reviewed 
the three large octavos of the famous 
Sewall Diary. This is altogether the 
pleasantest bit of reading in the book. 
Gleaning in fields full of stubble, Mr. 
Lodge yet delightful 
sheaf, and presents it to us so fragrant 


has gathered a 
with the antique atmosphere that while 
we read we seem to be living two hun- 
dred years ago. We at once sympathize 
with and are diverted by that strange, 
hard, wherein, after long 
wintry hours of prayer and sermons, the 
God-fearing flock partook of the sacra- 


earnest life, 
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mental morsels, frozen so that they rat- 


aa ] 
tied 


on the plat 


ate. The paper is in Mr. 
Lodge’s best vein; he deals faithfully 
with a grave topic, yet constantly illu- 
that 
without falsifying the picture of a com- 
“the great and really 
sole regular diversion was found in 
Sewall himself. the 
worthy and pious magistrate, as Mr. 


Lodge 


chiefly 


} 


minates it with a humor enlivens 


} 


° . 1° 
munity 1n Which 


the 


going to funerals.” 
hh 

says, “regarded his offspring 
as conspicuous and instructive 
examples of original sin; ” yet nothing 
could be more charmingly human than 
his amorous temperament, or more ex- 
quisitely amusing than his persevering 
efforts to escape the miseries of sin- 
lis first wife lived with him 
Five months after 
her death he was courting Mrs. Win- 
throp, wh« 


he “ turne 


gle life. 


forty-four years. 


‘eceived him so coldly that 

Mrs. Dennison, whose 
husband's will he had lately probated.” 
But trouble about the settlements turned 
from thi 


him s quest, though “his bow- 


els yearned to” the lady, and though 
she actually visited him and begged him 
h. But he 
married the widow Til- 
buried in less than a 


the matter throug 


to carry 
would not, and 
ley. Her, too, he 
ear, and then returned again to Mrs. 


vi 
Winthrop. He kissed and held 


her hand, persuading her to allow him 


her 
er 


] 
to draw off her glove by 


seductively 
odds 
tween handling a dead goat and a living 
lady.” But 


duced either 


arguing that “’t was great be- 
) 


since he could not be in- 
to keep a coach or to wear 
a wig, Mrs. Winthrop would not have 
him; neither would Mrs. Ruggles ; and 
last made happy by Mrs. Gibbs, 
who married and finally In 
this admirable 
“ The 
the most 
of the practice, and it is 


he was at 
buried him. 
same paper occurs an 
sketch of the old-time prayer: 
wider range 


of subjects is 
striking leature 
this quality which is so highly character- 
istic and instructive... . Every topic 
of interest, personal and public; the 


thousand and one purely temporal mat- 
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ters, which to-day are discussed in the 
newspapers or around the dinner table; 
the affairs of the state and of foreign 
nations, all alike met with due attention 
in the prayer of the Puritan.” 

The 


days and our own time will be made to 


contrast between these bygone 
stand out boldly if, after reading the 
the last 
two articles, Colonialism in the United 
States, and French Opinions of the 
United States, 1840-1881. These are 
historico-social essays, so to speak, deal- 
ing chiefly with the habits of life and 
thought of our people in the present 
the next generation ; 
Witty, picturesque, full of wisdom and 


good sense, with sound and courageous 


Puritan Pepys, we turn to 


and preceding 


criticism of certain of our now prev- 


alent ways and manners. 
The real this 


collection deserves a place in a well-cho- 


reason, however, why 


sen library lies not in the good sense 
or cleverness of the articles taken singly, 
—although they were originally writ- 
ten without connected design, — but in 
the fact that a large proportion of them, 
all which are of substantial value, are 
thread. It is 
* studies in history e 


strung upon one not as 
generally, but as 
studies in the history of the United 
States, that 


The volume would have lost little by 


they merit preservation. 


the omission of The Puritans and the 
Restoration, a paper somewhat brilliant 
and in the style of Macaulay, but which 
any clever essayist in England or in 
this country might easily have written. 
The same remark is true of The Early 
Days of Fox, and in a less degree of 
the paper on William Cobbett, though 
the latter has of course in parts a close 
bearing on American history. But if 
Mr. Lodge had nothing better than 
these to offer, his papers, good as they 
are, might have slept in peace with their 
comrades on the pages where first they 
fell. It is in dealing with the history 
of the United States, and especially of 
New England, that Mr. Lodge does work 
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which has not yet been equaled by any 
writer. A few others have acquired a 
knowledge as extensive as his, but no 
other has manifested such a capacity for 
observing the connections between re- 
mote facts; for forming sound generali- 
zations ; for conceiving and producing 
in accurate relationship all the parts of 
a broad picture; for sketching typical 
individuals ; for appreciating the traits, 
sentiments, and motives of the several 
American communities ; and for tracing 
the changes without losing the continuity 
running through the modes of thought 
of successive generations. 


In expressions of judgment Mr. Lodge 


is a trifle too dogmatic, announcing his 


opinions with the air of a chief justice 
of a court of last 
fact there is no such 
domain of history. 


whereas in 
the 
Fortunately, how- 


resort, 
tribunal in 


ever, he is always conscientious, and in 
the main is fair, moderate, and dispas- 
sionate. He is a thorough-going Feder- 
alist, of course. Probably he is so by 
original nature ; but certainly, with his 
education and training, his personal and 
hereditary affiliations, he could not fail 
to sympathize with the most intellectual 
political party which ever existed in 
this or any other country, —a party, too, 
in the second ranks of which his great- 
grandfather occupied a somewhat prom- 
inent position. He is less than just in 
dealing with Jefferson. All true Fed- 
eralists always have undervalued Jeffer- 
son’s real ability in every respect ex- 
cept as regards his adroitness as a poli- 
tician; and they have been even more 
unjust in their strictures upon his moral 
character and his honesty. Jefferson 
was far greater, broader, sounder, and 
vastly more honorable than has been 
yet admitted by Mr. Lodge or any wri- 
ter of his school. But on the other 
hand, perhaps by way of striking a fair 
average, Mr. Lodge offsets his dispar- 
agement of Jefferson by almost equally 
undeserved praise of Gallatin, — a man 
who never climbed above mediocrity 
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in statesmanship, of meagre resources, 
scant courage, and with no principles so 
fixed that a little pressure would not in- 
duce him to replace them with others of 
precisely the opposite purport. If one 
wishes to be liberal in praising oppo- 
nents, let him at least select those who 
furnish some fair basis for admiration, 
and show magnanimity by speaking well 
of the heroes who have hurt his friends 
rather than by building pedestals for the 
little fellows who never hit a hard blow. 
Occasional allusions to John Adams, also, 
in the volume, show only his faults ; and 
though this is in part due to the connec- 
tion, the blunders of that great man 
playing a prominent part in the crisis 
under discussion, yet in the absence of 
a kind or modifying word the general 
impression left is unpleasant, derogatory, 
Pickering, on the other 


=? 


and imperfect. 
hand, is complimented somewhat over- 
highly when he is ranked beside Adams 
and Hamilton as a rival “ third leader ” 
of the Federalists. 

Mr. Lodge, though a young man, has 
already written much, and it is to be 
expected and hoped that he will write 
much more. 
well 


His manner, therefore, as 
as his matter, demands considera- 
tion, and his style as a writer is, in a 
way, of public interest. 
good points: 


He has many 
his English is pure; his 
are free from inelegan- 
cies which Englishmen call “ American- 


pages those 
isms,” and equally so from those other 
inelegancies, not less disagreeable though 
hitherto less talked about, which Amer- 
icans should pluck up courage to brand 
by their well-deserved name of “ Angli- 
cisms.” He has the advantage of earnest- 
ness of manner, of vigor, often of anima- 
tion; he has a good vocabulary, and 
chooses his descriptive words very well ; 
but he has the very serious fault of con- 
structing a large proportion of his sen- 
tences very ill. They are involved; 
they appear to have been rapidly writ- 
ten, and not to have been re-shaped with 
the aim of giving access to their mean- 
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ing by a steady logical evolution, ex- 
panding through a clear advance from 
the The 
tinuity is broken by interjectional bits, 
He 


stantly is obliged to help his reader to 


first to the last word. con- 


misplaced in the sentence. con- 
his meaning by the poor aid of punc- 
It is singular that this lack of 
lucidity in arrangement should disfigure 


tuation. 


his style, since the general framework 
of his essays and the construction of his 
paragraphs manifest a careful regard for 
clearness, logical sequence, and precis- 
If this criticism seems 
least involves a subtle 
it would not be applied to 
men from whom we expect less and who 


ion of thought. 
too minute, it at 
compliment ; 


can give us less than can rightfully be 

demanded at the hands of Mr. Lodge. 
Of the 

truly said that not a dozen living Amer- 


book as a whole it may be 


icans could produce its peer. Moreover, 
it is patriotic work. It is impossible not 
to observe with gratification the grow- 
ing tendency of American writers to 
deal with American topics, and of Amer- 
ican readers to find pleasure in such 
subjects. In the article on Colonialism 


A Modern Prophet. 


[ August, 


in the United States Mr. Lodge is more 
generous than just when he praises 
Motley and Prescott as members of a 
new national school. ‘They were not; 
they had abundance of American ma- 
terial at their disposal, and had they 
been free from colonialism they would 
have turned to this and embellished the 
annals of the American Provinces or of 
the United States rather than those of 
the Netherlands, Spain, Peru, or even 
Mexico. The would 
have marked the demands of readers, 
had not they also suffered from the same 
taint. But that foolish prejudice against 


same difference 


our own history is now happily mori- 
bund, if not altogether dead, and each 
such essay as we have in this volume 
is another stitch for the shroud. It is 
most encouraging to see that Ameri- 
can historians to-day like to study and 
to write the history of their own land, 
that will not 
only buy, but will read and discuss, such 


and American readers 
volumes, with an eagerness and interest 
which the like material could by no 
means have awakened even a score of 
years ago. 





A MODERN 
Mr. Forp Mapox Brown, in a 
large picture entitled Work, which he 
exhibited in London about twenty years 
ago, introduced two figures, whom he 
thus described in the entertaining cat- 
alogue which accompanied his exhibi- 
tion: “These are the brain - workers, 
who, seeming to be idle, work, and are 
the cause of well-ordained work and hap- 
piness in others. Sages, such as in an- 
cient Greece, published their opinions 
in the market square. Perhaps one of 
these may already, before he or others 
know it, have moulded a nation to his 
pattern, converted a hitherto combative 


PROPHET. 


race to obstinate passivity ; with a word 
may have centupled the tide of emigra- 
tion, with another have quenched the 
political passions of both factions, — 
may have reversed men’s notions upon 
criminals, upon slavery, upon many 
things, and still be walking about little 
known to some. The other, in friendly 
communion with the philosopher, smil- 
ing, perhaps, at some of his wild sallies 
and cynical thrusts (for Socrates at times 
strangely disturbs the seriousness of his 
auditory by the mercilessness of his jokes 
—against vice and foolishness), is in- 
tended for a kindred and yet very dis- 
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similar spirit: a clergyman, such as 
the Church of England offers examples 
of, —a priest without guile, a gentle- 
man without pride, much in communion 
with the working classes, ‘ honoring all 
men, ‘never weary in well -doing;’ 
scholar, author, philosopher, and teach- 
er, too, in his way, but not above practi- 
cal efforts, if even for a small amount. in 
good, deeply penetrated as he is with 
the axiom that each unit of humanity 
feels as much as all the rest combined, 
and impulsive and hopeful in nature, so 
that the remedy suggests itself to him 
concurrently with the evil.” 

The former of these two characters, 
who in the picture stand watching some 
navvies at work, was Thomas Carlyle ; 
the latter, Frederick Denison Maurice. 
The painter, with that insight which be- 
longs to his art, associated two men who 
were, in point of fact, not very closely 
connected in society, yet who are likely 
to be mentioned in the same breath by 
any one hereafter who takes into account 
the individual spirituai forces of modern 
England. It the fashion to 
call Carlyle a new John the Baptist, and 
it has been cleverly said that he led 
Englishmen into the desert and left them 
there. 


has been 


If one chooses to push the com- 
parison farther, and to say that he who 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than John the Baptist, he will 
find in Maurice an exemplar of the 
prophets who belong distinctly to the 
new dispensation. Indeed, an enthusi- 
astic disciple has declared that the great 
distinction of Maurice was that he redis- 
covered the gospel of the kingdom of 
heaven. Herr Brentano, the professor of 
political economy at Strasburg, was of 
the opinion that Maurice “ was evidently 
marked out by his whole nature to exer- 
It is 
a more exact description of his function 
in modern English history to call him, 
as we do, a prophet. 

In using this term we bear in mind 
that conception of prophecy which Mau- 


cise the influence of an apostle.” 
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rice himself did so much in his writings 
to reclaim. The difference between the 
large idea of prophecy which prevailed 
in his mind and that restricted notion 
which makes Mr. Vennor or Zadkiel the 
chief of the prophets was the difference 
of a single letter. The popular view of 
a prophet is of one who fore tells ; that 
of Mr. Maurice, of the English theolo- 
gians of the seventeenth century, and 
therefore of the translators of the Bible, 
was of one who for-tells. The prophet, 
in their conception, is one who speaks for 
God ; and the great function of the Jew- 
ish prophets was not to furnish predic- 
tions which should at some future time 
come true and astonish skeptics, but to 
declare that mind of God which rests in 
eternal righteousness and expresses it- 
self through the workings of human 
will. That prophecy should have its 
predictive side is a consequence of the 
immutable properties of the divine na- 
ture and the freedom of the human. 
The word of God must have its final ex- 
pression in man’s conduct; but it is not 
a thaumaturgic word, and the process by 
which it accomplishes its ends is a pro- 
cess in time. 

It is the first condition of true proph- 
ecy that the prophet himself should be 
conscious of his vocation, and there- 
fore of the God who uses him for a 
mouthpiece. Out of this consciousness 
of an immanent God springs that double 
sense of profound humility and unfalter- 
ing courage. The prophet is not a pas- 
sive instrument, a pipe for God’s fingers 
to sound what stops he pleases; and 
yet the highest expression of prophetic 
power is accompanied by the most per- 
fect subjection of the will. Now Mau- 
rice was at once the most humble of 
men and the most confident in the deliv- 
ery of his message from God to man. 
The whole course of his life reveals him 
as utterly indifferent to his own fame, 
social position, or personal advantage ; 
as wholly occupied with the great truths 
of God of which he was the recipient. 
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Woe is me, he seems always to be de- 


gospel 2 but, 


claring, if I preach not the 
unlike some who take up the same strain, 
it was not the gospel of woe which he 
felt constrained to preach. 

What, then, was the message which 
this modern prophet delivered to men? 
It is discovered in every page of the 
books which he published, and is still 
further illustrated in a variety of forms 
in the Life, based upon his correspon- 
dence, which his son, Colonel Maurice, 
has recently issued.1. “ His whole con- 
ception of preaching,” says his biog- 
rapher, ‘ was the setting forth of Christ 
as the manifestation of the divine char- 
acter; as the revelation, unveiling, or 
making known to man the actual right- 
This was 
the gospel or good news which he be- 
lieved that he had to preach. He be- 
lieved that in proportion as men in pri- 


eousness and love of God. 


vate life or in history came to have a 
higher ideal of any kind, that ideal was 
in itself a more perfect knowledge of 
the nature of God, arrived at through 
the manifestation of the Son, the Word, 
in life or history.” “I know I was 
formed,” says Maurice himself, “ in the 
I believe if I could 
behold God I should reflect his image. 
But God, I am 
told, is a spirit, and I am of the earth, 
earthy. I cannot, and would not if I 
could, abandon my belief that he is a 
lofty spiritual being ; 
aside 


image of God. 


I cannot behold him. 


throw 
Now this 
seems to me the most important practi- 
cal question in the world. 


I cannot 
my own earthliness. 
I cannot put 
up with a dream in place of God. He 
is a spirit, but he is a reality; a true 
being in the highest sense. As such I 
must behold him, or not at all. To 
behold him, therefore, in that way in 
which they could alone understand him, 
in which they could converse with him, 
namely, as a man, was, I see more and 

1 The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his son, 
FREDERICK Maurice. With portraits. In two 


[ August, 
more clearly, the longing desire of every 
patriarch, prophet, 
Adam downward. 


and priest, from 
It was the desire of 
Moses, of Job, of David, of Solomon, 
of Isaiah; they were practical men, and 
they wanted a practical revelation, —a 
revelation which they could understand 
and grapple. God, they knew, must be 
forever the unsearchable, the mysteri- 
ous. They would not for worlds he 
should be anything else ; for it was the 
glory of Judiism that their God was not 
a visible, intelligible idol, but an incom- 
prehensible spirit. Yet they long:d to 
behold him, and to behold him so that 
they could understand him.” 

This concentration of his belief in God 
rather than about God, and the intensity 
of his conviction that God was revealed 
in the incarnation, made Maurice a 
prophet, and explains the whole course 
of his life. It explains his personal 
character, for the habit of direct inter- 
course with his Deliverer afforded a test 
of conduct far more potent than any 
code of ethics, however lofty. It ex- 
plains his attitude toward the church, 
the Bible, and, above all, toward the 
men and women about him. It was im- 
possible for him to regard his personal 
relation exclusive one. 
The very intensity of his belief in God 
as the Father and in Christ as the head 
of man made him have a passionate 


to God as an 


longing for a unity in the visible rela- 
tions of men to one another which should 
correspond to the eternal unity which 
subsisted 
his extreme sensitiveness to any course 
which would identify him with party in 
church or state constantly isolated him 


in the divine order. Hence 


from men with whom he worked most 
cheerfully. It led him into an almost 
morbid suppression of himself, lest he 
should seem to be aleader. “Iam a 
cold-blooded animal,” he writes to Mr. 


Ludlow, who had reproved him in his 


volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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hasty way for checking the ardor of an 
associate ; “very incapable, I know, of 
entering into the enthusiasm of better 
men, and often likely to discourage them 
greatly. The consciousness of this often 
keeps me aloof from them, as I feel I 
ain doing them harm. But I have some- 
times thought that I might be of use in 
warning those for whom I feel a deep 
and strong interest against a tendency 
which I feel in myself, and which I have 
seen producing most melancholy effects. 
I mean a tendency to be quick-sighted 
in detecting all errors in the schemes of 
other men, and to set up their own in 
opposition to them. Oh, the bitter scorn 
which I have seen Newmauites indulg- 


= 


ing at the schemes of Evangelicals ! — 
scorn in which I have been well inclined 
to join; and now the frost which has 
come on themselves, their incapacity of 
all healthy action! I could get the good- 
will of you all very soon by flattering 
that habit of mind, and I am very often 
tempted to do it. But God will not let 
me, and therefore he will not let me 
ever be the leader or sub-leader of any 
school or party in this land. For the 
only condition of the existence of such 
a school or party is the denunciation and 
execration of every other. I find my- 
self becoming more and more solitary. 
I see that I am wide as the poles from 


He 


wishes to make every one comfortable in 


Ifare about the baptismal question. 


the church; and I want no one to be 
comfortable in it, so cross-grained am I. 
Yet I seek for unity in my own wild 
way.” “I have laid a great many ad- 
dled eggs in my time,” he said once to 
his son, “ but I think I see a connection 
through the whole of my life that I 
have only lately begun to realize; the 
desire for unity and the search after 
unity, both in the nation and the church, 
has haunted me all my days.” 

The ideal which a man sets before 
him is the measure of his life, if that 
ideal is never shattered by the man’s 
own loss of faith. In Maurice’s case, this 
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search for unity was carried on to the 
end, in spite of apparently overwhelm- 
ing odds. His early days were spent in 
a religious society which was falling to 
pieces about him. His father’s family 
went through a process of disintegration 
of faith which is dramatic in its singular 
rapidity and completeness. The figure 
of the Rev. Michael Maurice, deserted 
in succession by all the members of his 
Yet 


all this experience lay at the basis of 


household, is a most pathetic one. 


Frederick Maurice’s passionate devotion 
to his ideal. It was out of this chaos that 
there arose in his mind a conception of 
order which never failed him. It centred 
in God, and found its expression in those 
terms, the Word of God, the Family, 
the Nation, the Church, which were to 
be constantly charged with a meaning 
in his writings and speech that made 
them a stumbling-block to men who 
were ready enough to use shibboleths 
as expressions of their creed. Scarcely 
had Maurice found his foothold in that 
large place, from which he never was 
moved, before he was brought into con- 
tact with a church which appeared to 
be breaking up into schools and parties, 
and with a society which was avowedly 
atheistic, as well as one more dangerously 
pharisaic. These conditions never shook 
his faith in unity, and his prophetic 
function was to declare a church and 
a nation which were witnesses to God. 
“Tf ever Ido any good work,” he writes, 
“and earn any of the hatred which the 
godly in Christ Jesus received and have 
a right to, it must be in the way I have 
indicated: by proclaiming society and 
humanity to be divine realities as they 
stand, not as they may become, and by 
calling upon the priests, kings, prophets, 
of the world to answer for their sin in 
having made them unreal by separating 
them from the living and eternal God, 
who has established them in Christ for 
his glory. This is what I call digging ; 
this is what I oppose to building. And 
the more I read the Epistle to the Corin- 
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thians, the more I am convinced that 
this was St. Paul’s work, the one by 


which he hoped to undermine and to 
unite the members of the Apollos, Ce- 
phas, Pauline, and Christian (for those 
who said ‘ We are of Christ’ were the 
worst canters and dividers of all) schools. 
Christ the actual foundation of the uni- 
verse, not Christ a Messiah to those who 
received him and shaped him according 
to some notion of theirs; the head of a 


body, not the teacher of a religion, was 
the Christ of St. Paul. 
Christ I desire to preach, and to live in, 
and die in.” 


And such a 


It is not surprising that Maurice, at- 
tempting, in his happy phrase, to under- 
mine and unite all parties, found him- 
self outside of all and attacked by all. 
He would not have been a prophet if he 
had not been driven into the wilderness 
That did not stop his 
prophesying, and every time that he was 
thus expelled multitudes followed him. 
His biographer, in speaking of the burst 


more than once. 


of recognition which Maurice’s services 
received after his death, says, “ It was 
said to me, by more than one man, at 
the time, that the spontaneity and uni- 
versality of the feeling was so marked 
that there did not seem to them to have 
been anything like it in England since 
the Duke of Wellington’s death.” Simi- 
lar outbursts came during Maurice’s life- 
time,—on the occasion of his expul- 
sion from his theological professorship 
in King’s College, for example; but for 
the most part he was misrepresented 
and reviled by the religious press. For 
it was against the bitter exclusiveness 
and arrogance which found their worst 
expression in these journals that Maurice 
The truth 
which he maintained was sharper than 


waged an untiring warfare. 


a two-edged sword, and made many 
divisions. He would not have been a 
prophet, again, if he had not possessed 
a fiery indignation against all who shut 
up God in any one of the cages of human 
insolence, or who would make traflic of 


[ August, 
Colonel Maurice cites a 
striking instance of this indignation. His 
father was present at a club when the 


divine things. 


question under discussion was the sub- 
scription of the clergy. 

“In the course of it a member of 
Parliament, a strict adherent of the re- 
ligion of the hour, had been emphat- 
ically insisting upon the necessity of 
tightly tying down the clergy to their 
belief in the current dogmas of the day, 
and of his particular school; assuming 
throughout that just the creed of him 
and his friends was that which had al- 
ways and everywhere been held by all. 
Pointing out the shocks which this form 
of faith had been of late receivins 


= 


g from 
many quarters, and suggesting a doubt 
whether the clergy were really giving 
their money’s worth of subserviency for 
the money paid to them, he had said, 
‘Sometimes one would like to know what 
the clergy do believe nowadays !’ 

“ Every sentence had added fuel to 
the passionate indignation with which 
my father listened. to: him 
just that claim to bind the clergy at the 


It seemed 


chariot wheels of public opinion against 
which he believed that the creeds, the 
articles, the fixed stipends of the clergy, 
the order of bishops as fathers in God, 
were so many protests. It seemed just 
that convenient getting rid of all belief 
in a living God, and safely disposing of 
him under. a series of propositions, to 
be repeated at so much an hour, which 
he looked upon as the denial of the day. 
Ilis growing excitement became so man- 
to Mr. 
Kempe by one of those sitting by, beg- 
ging Mr. Kempe to call next on Mr. 
Maurice. 


ifest that a note was passed up 


My father rose, as all those 
‘Mr. 

asks what the clergy believe in nowa- 
days. I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty,’ continuing the Apostles’ Creed. 
Then he went on passionately to de- 


who saw him say, ‘ on fire.’ 


clare that because he so believed he was 
bound by his orders to protest against 
all appeals to money, to the praise of 
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men, to the bargaining of the market, 
to the current run of popular feeling, as 
so many direct denials of truth, so many 
attempts to set up idols in place of the 
teaching of the living God. From all 
sides I have heard men say that it was 
one of the most striking things they had 
ever witnessed. Every one felt as if 
the place was in a blaze. No one else 
felt in any condition to speak, and the 
discussion abruptly ended.” 

“There were times,” says his biog- 
rapher elsewhere, “ when he could make 
his words sting like a lash and burn like 
a hot iron. The very nature of his ap- 
peal, always to a man’s own conscience, 
to his sense of right within the scope in 
which the man himself clearly discerned 
what was right and what was wrong, 
the full recognition of ability when he 
complained that it was being abused, 
the utter absence of any desire to dictate 
in details or to require any conformity 
to his own opinions, seemed, as it were, 
when he spoke indignantly, to carry the 
man addressed, then and there, ‘ un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unanel’d,’ before 
the tribunal with which rests ‘the ulti- 
mate and highest decision upon men’s 
deeds, to which all the unjustly con- 
demned at human tribunals appeal, and 
which weighs not the deed only, but mo- 
tives, temptations, and ignorances, and 
all the complex conditions of the deed,’ 
There were some to whom he so spoke 
who never forgave him. The marvelous 
thing, considering the depth to which 
he sometimes cut, is that there were so 
few. 

“« Whenever something that he looked 
upon as morally wrong or mean excited 
his wrath, he began in a most violent 
manner to rub together the palms of his 
two hands. The fits of doing so would 
often come on quite suddenly, as a result 
of his reflections on some action, as fre- 
quently as not of the religious world, or 
of so-called religious people. He ap- 
peared at such moments to be entirely 
absorbed in his own reflections, and ut- 


“ 
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terly unconscious of the terrible effect 
which the fierce look of his face and the 
wild rubbing of his hands produced upon 
au innocent bystander. A lady, who 
often saw him thus, says that she always 
expected sparks to fly from his hands, 
and to see him bodily on fire. Certainly 
the effect was very tremendous, and by 
no means pleasant.” 

This indignation appears more than 
once in Maurice’s correspondence, but 
the prevailing impression upon the read- 
er’s mind is rather of the singular charity 
which he showed to all men, by virtue 
of which he frequently disconcerted 
those who were in opposition to him. 
For he would accept what his opponent 
said, place himself on the same side, and 
begin to argue the whole matter from a 
standpoint apparently inimical to him- 
self. An amusing story of his gentle- 
ness and of his determiuation to recog- 
nize the good is told apropos of his in- 
ability to manage a number of wild 
colts in the lecture room of King’s Col- 
lege. A boy was disturbing the lecture. 
Maurice looked up, and after watching 
him for a few moments said, ‘‘ I do not 
know why that gentleman is doing what 
he is, but I am sure it is for some great 
and wise purpose; and if he will come 
here and explain to us all what it is, 
we shall be delighted to hear him.” 
This shows a habit of mind which even 
in sarcasm falls into its natural form of 
speech. 

The actual contribution which Mau- 
rice made to the development of philo- 
sophic or theologic thought does not 
consist in any treatise which may serve 
as an armory for polemic uses. He 
wrote a great many books, but they 
were all, with possibly one exception, 
tracts of greater or less length, written 
to serve an immediate purpose; his 
books were always a means to an end, 
never an end in themselves. The great 
power which he exercised over the 
minds of men was in his varied applica- 
tion of a few simple, profound truths. 
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His distinction, for example, of the idea 
of eternal from that of everlasting, 
while not original with him, was in his 
hands a candle with which he lighted 
many dark 


yassages. 
l 4 


His controversy 
with Mansel showed him inferior to his 
antagonist in logical fence; but what with 
Mansel was 
with Maurice a terribly practical truth, 
and he was constantly expressing it, not 


a philosophic position was 


in terms of philosophy, but in terms of 
history, politics, and ethics. It was the 
iluminating power of truth which Mau- 
rice knew how to use. Many a student 
of his writings has gone to them for an 
exegesis of some passage of the Bible, 
and come away with a revelation which 
put to small 


shame his measures of 


textual truth. It is a favorite advice of 
commentators, Study the context; but 
Maurice’s context was likely enough 
a piece of current English history, or 
an extract from Plato. No theologian 
of recent days has so broken down mid- 
dle walls of partition in the minds of 
men. 

It has rarely been given to men to 
see a few large truths so vividly as 
Maurice 
time to apply them to conduct and study 
Neverthe- 
less, the very width of his vision may 


saw them, and at the same 


with such vehement energy. 


have led him to overlook a very present 
and near truth. In his anxiety to divest 
the idea of eternity of any time ele- 
ment, he missed, we think, that instine- 
tive, or if not instinctive, then highly ed- 
ucated, conception of another world as 
a future world. He was right when he 
called back men from the postponement 
consider- 
ation of them in their essential prop- 
erties, but he made too little of that 
reinforcement of the idea of eternity 


of moral consequences to a 


which comes through the sense of futu- 
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rity. That sense is so imbedded in the 
consciousness as to revolt at last against 
the exclusive terms of Maurice’s defini- 
tions. After all, the predictive func- 
tion of the prophet belongs to him, even 
if it be subordinate, and that Maurice 
should have disregarded its operation in 
his own case is all the more singular, 
since hope was so emphatically the key- 
note of his gospel. 

Colonel Maurice tells us that his fa- 
ther maintained that no man’s life should 
be written until he has been dead twenty 
years. 


Maurice died ten years ago, but 
for American readers the half score is 
as good as a score. “We are sufliciently 
removed from the smoke of the battle 
in which so much of his life was spent 
to be able to with 


serenity, and the figure of this remark- 


view the combat 


able man becomes one of the most con- 
spicuous in the scene. He was not a 
leader of a party; he was a leader of 
men. Some one remarked a short time 
since that there were now only two out- 
and-out Maurice disciples in London. 
The remark might easily be accepted as 
truth. 
to dissuade the two from fancying that 


Maurice himself would be eager 


he carried any banner under which they 


could be marshaled. 
and 


It is equally true, 
more important, that Maurice’s 
thought has influenced a vast number of 
minds in England and America, not in 
theology alone, but in the interpretation 
of history and politics. The inspirer of 
Tennyson, Kingsley, Hughes, Ludlow, 
to name no others, was and remains a 
The life which presents him, 
under the manly guidance of his son, to 
multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic, 


pow er. 


who never saw him, will unquestionably 
reinforce his influence, for it will asso- 
ciate his teachings with a large, distinct, 
aud luminous personality. 
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I uave been denied through life the 
satisfaction of some of my reasonable 
wishes for things I should greatly have 
enjoyed, could I have had them. I count 
among my smaller solaces for these 
deprivations the pleasure I have always 
taken in the companionship of my dogs. 
The best individuals of this species give 
proof of so much of what, if we were 
should call 


“heart ” and “character ” that I find it 
hard not to believe in a future and higher 


speaking of persons, we 


existence for the dear beasts. I feel sure 
that their intelligence is capable of more 
development than most people suppose. 
I do not care for the two-penny “ tricks ” 
that dogs are so often taught to perform, 
and have never tried to draw out my 
dogs’ latent talents in this direction ; but 
I have noticed with regard to my own 
and other persons’ dogs that their gen- 
eral intelligence is educated or not ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are 
treated. Behave habitually toward a dog 
as though you expected him to conduct 
himself as a sensible creature, of good- 
breeding and discretion, and ten to one 
he will arrive at an understanding of 
your mind about him, and endeavor to 
meet your expectations. Treat him, 
on the other hand, as a mere helpless 
lady’s pet, and he becomes a toy, a ca- 
nine nonentity. Tease him, or bully 
him, and he turns a cringing 


coward. 
I have a fancy that dogs sometimes 
come to partake of the dispositions of 


the people they live with. One instance, 


at least, occurs to me immediately of a 
dog whose traits are noticeably similar 
to those of his owners. 


Many persons 
profess a fondness for dogs whose ac- 
tions toward them prove to me that 
they do not really know what it is to 
care for the animals in the way of a 
genuine dog-lover. I shall not forget 
how grateful I found the sympathy of 
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an elderly lady, a friend of our family, 
who on the occasion of the tragic death 
of our beautiful shepherd dog wrote us 
a letter of heartfelt condolence. She 
knew what the loss meant to us. 

I heard a true story, not long ago, of 
a lady, fond of dogs and accustomed to 
them, who went to visit a friend, the 
owner of a splendid but most formidable 
animal, — a mastiff, if I remember right- 
ly. The visitor did not happen to meet 
with the dog till she suddenly came upon 
him in a doorway she was about to pass 
It chanced somehow that she 
did not see him, and, stepping hastily, 
she unfortunately trod upon his foot or 
his tail. The huge fellow instantly laid 
hold of her; but before the dog’s master, 


through. 


a short distance off, could hasten to the 
rescue the lady had looked down, ex- 
claiming quick as thought, “Oh, I beg 
your pardon !” whereupon the mastiff as 
It is plain 
that this lady had a proper respect for 
the feelings of dogs in general, prompt- 
ing to an habitual kindly treatment of 
them, and instinct led her to apologize 
at once for the inadvertent injury, as she 
would have done to a person. 

I confess that it is difficult for me to 
think really well of those who are averse 
or even indifferent to dogs; there is 
something lacking in the moral consti- 
tution of such persons, I am convinced. 
When I think of the way in which my 
dog lives with me; of the value he sets 
upon my society, so that liberty to range 
abroad with his canine acquaintance 
counts for nothing in comparison with 
the pleasure of a short walk with me; 
of the confidence he has in me, and the 
impulse to tell me in his fashion all he 
can of his inner sentiments, troubles, and 
satisfactions, I find in this something 
that not only pleases but touches me 
very much. 


quickly let go his grasp. 
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Scott, we know, considered the com- 
panionship of his dogs indispensable to 


his comfort ; Dr. Joha Brown has given 


us life-like descriptions of his own pets, 
as well as of fine old Rab; and Black- 
more, the novelist, shows the right gen- 
ulne appreciation of dear dumb 
friends. There is a dog in Christowell 
of which he says, ‘* No lady in the land 
has eyes more lucid, loving, eloquent ; 


these 


and even if she had, they would be as 


nothing without the tan over 


them.” 


spots 


The before-mentioned shepherd dog 
we once owned had eyes large, soft, and 
brown, containing such a depth of pa- 
thetic expression as made us believers 
in the doctrine of the preéxistence and 
transmigration of souls. 

— I once saw an absent-minded coun- 
tryman get into his wagon, gather up 
the reins, and urge his team forward, 
no progressive movement resulting. He 
was about to lay on the whip, when he 
made the discovery that his horses were 
still tied. Looking rather foolish, he 
dismounted, and removed the difficulty 
This 
circumstance might have passed without 
my giving it a second thought, had it 
not happened that just then I was pre- 


caused by haste and carelessness. 


pared to furnish from my own expe- 
That very 
morning I had determined to spend a 
day of unusual industry, and so dispatch 
a certain piece of work which for some 


rience a parallel passage. 


time had weighed upon my conscience, 
and which I was very impatient to see 
concluded. Like absent - minded 
traveler, I set out, drawing a taut rein 
(resolution) and cracking a hard-braided 
whip (necessity), bent only upon get- 


the 


ting over a good stretch of ground be- 
fore the day ended. Fatuous driver! 
how soon, and deservedly, I came up 
short! I had neglected to loose my fine 
steeds: fancy, feeling, humor, and relish 
of work were still ridiculously tethered, 
and I every moment growing more wroth 
at the delay. On reflecting, it became 
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clear to me that no work is superla- 
tively well done without the mind and 
heart consentient, in free play and met- 
Your bi grudged 


task, like those persons who receive un- 


tlesome good health. 


willing charity, commonly turns and 
You may be persuaded that 
you have only to “put duty 


rends you. 
before 
pleasure” in your consideration, and all 
will go well. But this 
crimination, it is reported, is not sanc- 


invidious dis- 


tioned by the council of graces and vir- 
tues, who announce that, duty and pleas- 
ure being of equal rank, to give the one 
or the other preference can only be of- 
fensive to the court; hence they should 
be suffered to walk side by side in our 
regard. The judicious heed some such 
rule as the following: Do in life what 
you like to do; or, if this be impossible, 
take care to like what you have to do, 
If you would know the good music 
there is in this unpromising score, mind 
the expression mark. ‘The wrinkles we 
have gathered, this surprise of unlovely 
age come upon us, — may they not be 
due quite as much to the chill disaffec- 
tion and half-heartedness with which we 
to the 
actual toil or disaster which fell to 
lot ? 

— In the year 1000 the continent of 
America was discovered by the Norse- 
men, who gave to it the name of Vin- 
land the Good. the 


different voyages thither is preserved in 


have gone about our affairs as 


our 


The narrative of 


two separate versions : 
from the north of Iceland, the other 
from the west. Both corre- 
spond in essential points, but are differ- 
ent in many of their details; and each 


one emanating 


accounts 


has apparently been derived, indepen- 
dently of the other, from oral tradition, 
which, for several centuries before they 
were written down, was the means of 
transmitting them from generation to 
generation. The 
preserved in the Flatey-book, a manu- 
script written between 1387 and 1395, 
a century before the discovery of Amer- 


northern version is 
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ica by Columbus. The western version 
is contained in two manuscripts, which 
are even older: the Hauks-book, writ- 
ten in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and a manuscript of about the 
same age, Number 557 in the Universi- 
ty Library at Copenhagen. 
ern version is in every way the better ; 
in detail it is particularly rich, aud in- 
troduces episodes entirely lacking in the 
ruder the north. 
these incidental narratives one is espe- 


The west- 


version of Among 
cially interesting, both from its subject 
and from the vividness with which its 
principal character is drawn: it is the 
story of Thorhall, the earliest American 
poet. 

America ac- 
the 
Saga, and the real discoverer according 
to both, was Leif, the son of Ejirik the 
Red. 


to Iceland with his father when the lat- 


The first discoverer of 


cording to the western version of 


> 


Eirik was a Norwegian, who went 


ter had been banished for homicide. In 
the year 982, having, in his turn, been 
exiled for three years for the same of- 
fense, Eirik went from Iceland to Green- 
land, where he remained during the pe- 
When this had 


expired he returned to Iceland, but, hay- 


riod of his banishment. 


ing induced others to join him, he again 
went to Greenland, where he settled at 
a place called Brattahlid. From Green- 
land Leif, in 998, made a voyage to 


fo] 


The date is distinctly given 
in the Flatey-book, which says, “ When 
sixteen winters had passed from the 
time that Eirik the Red went to Green- 
land, then went Leif, the son of Eirik, 
out from Greenland to Norway.” Upon 
his arrival in Norway, Leif went imme- 
diately to the court of the Norwegian 
king, Olaf Tryggvason, and met with 
a cordial reception. He returned that 
same year to Greenland, but the follow- 
ing year he went again and remained 
during the winter. In the spring of 
1000, after consenting, in 


Norway. 


accordance 
with the desire of the king, to undertake 
the introduction of Christianity into 
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Greenland, he set sail from Norway. 
He met, however, with extremely rough 
weather, and for a long time was driven 
before the wind and lost his bearings. 
He finally found himself in sight of a 
which he did not recognize. 
Wheat was growing wild; there were 


coast 


grape-vines in plenty, and maple-trees. 
He brought away with him specimens 
of these; among them pieces of maple 
wood so large that they were afterward 
used in house-building. Leif reached 
Greenland in safety, and spread abroad 
the news of his discovery. A year or 
two later an expedition was organized 
to rediscover the country found by Leif. 
It consisted of one ship, with a crew of 
tweuty men, commanded by Thorsteinn, 
the brother of Leif ; but stormy weather 
was encountered, and, after drifting here 
and there, they were glad to put back 
to Greenland, without having accom- 
plished their object. Several years went 
by before another attempt was made. 
In the autumn of 1006 two trading ships 
came from Iceland, each with a crew 
of forty men: the one commanded by 
Karlsefni and Snorri, and the other by 
two brothers, Bjarni and Thorhall, all 
Icelanders. Ejirik the Red entertained 
the crews of both ships during the winter, 
and in the succeeding spring it was de- 
cided to undertake again an expedition 
to Vinland. In addition to the two Ice- 
landic vessels a third, commanded by 
Thorvald, a son-in-law of Ejirik, was fit- 
ted out, and, with one hundred and sixty 
men all told, they set sail together in 
the summer. Many of the men were 
accompanied by their wives, and that it 
was their intention to form a permanent 
settlement is seen from the fact that 
cattle were also taken. Two days out 
from Bjarney (an unknown island to 
the west of Greenland), with a north 
wind, they found a coast covered with 
large flat stones. To this land, evident- 
ly some part of the Labrador coast, the 
Norsemen gave the name of Helluland, 


the Land of Flat Stones. Again they 
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put to sea, and again, after two days with 
a north wind, they found land, this time 
covered with forest. To it they gave 
the name Markland, or Woodland, and 
an island off the coast, where they found 
Isle. Two 


days from Markland they once more 


a bear, they called Bear 


, and doubling a cape, with the 
land on the starboard, they sailed along 
the coast, which they found a succession 
To this 
coast they gave the name of the Marvel 


of barren stretches of sand. 
Strands. t is, perhaps, to be identified 
with Nova Scotia. 


the land was cut up 


Beyond the strands 
by bays, and, an- 
choring in one of them, a Scotch man 
whom Karlsefni had on 


and woman, 


board as thralls, were sent to the south, 
With instructions to return at the end of 
three days and report what they had 
seen. At the end of the appointed time 
the messengers came back with bunches 
of grapes and ears of wheat, which they 
had found growing wild. 


They again 
set sail toward the south, and ran up 
into a fiord, at the mouth of which was 
an island, which they called Stream Isle, 
from the currents which swept around it. 
Upon the island so many birds nested 
without 


On the shores of the 


that one could scarcely step 
crushing the eggs. 
fiord, called by them Stream Fiord, they 
decided 


unloaded their 


“There were mountains there,” 


to settle, and 
ships. 
says the Saga, “and it was fair round 
about to Where Stream Fiord 
really was is scarcely to be determined 


” 
sce. 


from the meagre details furnished by 
the Saga. It on the 
coast of Maine or of Massachusetts. 


may have been 

In the account of the setting out of 
the expedition the only one of the party 
whose personality is described at all in 
detail is one Thorhall, who bore the ad- 
ditional title of “the huntsman.” Thor- 
hall had been for a long time in the 
service of Eirik as huntsman and house- 
steward. ‘He was a man,” says the 
Saga, “of great stature, dark and un- 
canny. He was rather old, morose in 
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disposition, melancholy, usually taciturn, 
double-dealing, foul-speaking, and ready 
He had asso- 
ciated himself little with the true faith 
since it came to Greenland. Thorhall 
was not very popular, although Eirik 
had long Ile 
the ship with Thorvald, because 
he was well acquainted with the unin- 
habited parts of Greenland.” Thorhall 
has evidently fared worse at the hands 


to take the wrong side. 


taken his advice. was 


upon 


of the Saga-teller than he deserves, and 
the reason is doubtless that he had re- 
fused to accept Christianity with the 
rest. That he was trustworthy is shown 
by the confidence reposed in him by 
Kirik, and by the fact that he was af- 
terward entrusted with the command of 
a ship to go on an exploring expedition. 
In the description of him here given 
there is little to conform to one’s ideal 
of a poet. 

After the Norsemen had settled for 
the winter at Stream Fiord, they did 
They 


found plenty of grass for their cattle, 


nothing but explore the land. 


but a hard winter came on, for which 
they had made no provision, and food 
became scarce, and both hunting and 
fishing failed. Hoping to better their 
condition, they went over to the island 
opposite the fiord, with the expectation 
of there finding food of some kind; but 
they met with little success, although 
the cattle fared well. ‘ Afterward,” 
continues the Saga, “they called upon 
God to send them something for food ; 
but the answer came not so quickly as 
they wished.” 


At this juncture Thor- 
hall suddenly disappeared, and men were 
out three days looking for him. On the 
fourth day Karlsefni and Bjarni found 
him onacrag. He was gazing up into 
the air; eyes and mouth and nostrils 
were stretched wide open ; he scratched 
and pinched himself, and recited some- 
thing whose purport 
catch. 


they could not 
When they asked him why he 
was there, he replied, curtly, that it was 
no concern of theirs; that they need not 
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be astonished, and that he had lived so 
long that there was no necessity for them 
to give him advice. They, however, 
induced him to return with them. A 
short time after,a whale of an unknown 
species drifted ashore, and the men cut 
it up and cooked it for food; but all ex- 
cept Thorhall were made ill by it. He 
evidently considered the whale a gift of 
the gods, for he exclaimed, “ Is it 
so that the Red-Bearded is mightier 
than your Christ? This I now have for 
the poem which I made about my patron, 
Thor. Seldom has he failed me.” When 


his comrades heard this, however, they 


not 


cast the whale meat away in horror, and, 
in the quaint words of the Saga, “ turned 
for help to God’s mercy.” Their prayer 
seems to have been answered, for there 
was henceforth no lack of food until 
spring. On all sides they obtained plenty 
to eat: on the mainland by hunting, and 
on the sea by fishing. 

ended it was 
decided to continue their journey. ‘Thor- 


After the winter was 


hall was to go north, and endeavor in 
that way to find Vinland, which, it seems, 
they considered not yet to have been 
discovered. Karlsefni, on the contra- 
ry, was to go further south, as it was 
thought that the further they went in 
that direction the more land they would 
find. ‘Thorhall, 
to set out with 


accordingly, prepared 


a crew of nine men. 


One day when he was engaged in carry- 


ing water from the land to the ship, he 
stopped to drink, and recited this verse, 
which he doubtless composed on the 
spot : — 
** Quoth they when hither I came, 
Wielders they of the clashing weapons, 


1 The requirements of the versification are that 
every couplet shall contain one set of alliteration 
and two sets of assonance. The alliterative set 
consists of the threefold use as initial either of the 
same consonant or of any vowel. The alliterative 
sound must occur but once in the first member of 
the couplet, and twice in the second member; the 
only requirement as to position being that the 
first word of the second line of the couplet must 
begin with it. Assonance consists in the repeti- 
tion of a vowel or diphthong before the same conso- 
nant or consonantal combination. In the first set 
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Here could I find drink of the best. 

(Foul to speak of my folk little beseems me.) 

Yet the god of the helmet becomes 

Bearer of water-butts here. 

It is truer I creep to the spring 

Than wine o’er my beard has e’er trickled.” 
They afterward put to sea, but before 
they hoisted the sail Thorhall again re- 
cited a verse : — 

** Let us fare back again where 

Live our own lands-men ; 
Let the sea falcons knowing 
Seek the ship courses broad; 
While, fear-shy, yet here bide 
Warriors cooking the whale-steak, 
Men they who lands here find 
Mete to them on the Marvel Strands.” 1 
They then separated from Karlsefni, 
and sailed along the Marvel Strands ; 
but a storm carried them out into the 
Atlantic toward Ireland, where Thorhall 
lost his life. 

Thorhall’s two verses are the first re- 
corded poetry composed on American 
soil. Though they were not written 
down for several centuries after they 
were spoken, there is no reason to doubt 
their genuineness, or the fidelity of the 
tradition which transmitted them. They 
are curiosities of literature rather than 
valuable elements, but both for their 
age and their connection deservedly lay 
claim to recognition. 

— It was a curious and delicate piece 
of work, exquisitely moulded and fin- 
ished: the material was neither satin 
nor velvet, but some unpriced luxurious 
stuff, suitable for a goddess’ wear ; its 
color was a rosy pink, perhaps of the 
same tint that glowed in the cheek of its 
owner; it had ribbon-like lace strings, 
and a grotesque ornament represent- 
ing the large head and bulging eyes of 
of assonance the assonant sound occurs in any 
word, but only once in the first member of the 
couplet, and in the first word of the second mem- 
ber. In the second set the assonant sound occurs 
in the last word of the couplet and in any preced- 
ing word of the line, excepting, of course, the first. 
It is not quite true, as Hallam asserts, that ‘‘ the 
assonance is peculiar to the Spaniard.’’ It is still 
used in modern Icelandic poetry. The translation 
retains the alliteration, but does not attempt the 
assonance. 
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a beetle. How this dainty slipper, or 
moccasin (some say slipper, some moc- 
casin), came there by the path in the 
dark, cool woods was the first question 
of the saunterer to whom luck gave 
the prize. The slipper may have been 
either a “right” or a “left;” it had 
no mate, — at least none was to be seen 


in that place; it was not lying on the 


ground, like something worn out and 
carelessly flung away, but was rather 
coquettishly perched on the top of a 
slende r 


green wand, which now and 


then swayed slightly, as though to at- 
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the books which should be placed 
ont ielf in the library, so that young 
-Round the World, by 
Andrew follows the same 
author’s lively and agreeably egotistical An Amer- 
ican Four-in-Hand in Britain. 
the proper 
world 


people can browse in it. 


» (Scribners), 


Mr. Carnegie took 
course, and went westward round the 
His unfailing cheerfulness and his shrewd- 
ness make him ; 


those who do not 
one 


good traveling companion for 
Indeed, 


worse, for 


ask very much more. 


might go farther much 


Mr. Carnegie’s observations, which are made with 


and fare 


great readiness, are often such as commend them- 
selves to a more thorough-going student. — Over 
the Border, Acadia, 
good ; 
of eight who ma 


the Home of Evangeline (Os- 
is by an author who writes for a company 
an excursion to Nova Scotia. 
with the necessary historical 
knowledge and with the text of Evangeline. The 
story is pieasantly told, if one does not exact too 
much, and there are some interesting heliotypes 
printed in disagreeable tints. Eliza B. Chase is a 
name printed on the cover, but not on the title- 
page, and the reader not unreasonably guesses it 
to stand for the author. — Summer, from the 
Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, edited by H. G. 
O. Blake (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is in contin- 
uation of the selections previously made by Mr. 


S 
They are primed 
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tract attention to so much beauty. Pos- 
sibly the divinity to whom this ele- 
gant foot-gear belonged would soon be 
passing and would reclaim her own. 
Close examination discovered a hole in 
the toe, and still closer prying revealed 
the 
bee or fly, leisurely wandering about 
the white - lined Doubtless 
a drop of ambrosia, which he might 
have for the finding, was hidden some- 
where in the depth of this slipper, — 


probable mischief-worker, a small 


interior, 


lady’s slipper, moccasin-flower, Cypripe- 
dium ! 


MONTH. 


Blake, and published as Spring in Massachusetts. 
Like all of Thoreau’s work, it offers itself for fur- 
ther selection by the individual reader. Thoreau 
suffers far less than Hawthorne by this kind of post- 
humous publication; or rather — for Hawthorne 
does not suffer — there is less sense of the matter 
Thoreau’s 


being raw material. confessed books 


never had any constructive art. They were alla 
series of notes, and the reader is thus well satis- 
fied with each successive selection, even though 
Thoreau himself did not make it. An excellent 
map of Concord gives Thoreau’s haunts, and wil 
be equally serviceable for other of Thoreau’s writ- 
ings. — At Home in Italy, by Mrs. E. D. R. Bian- 
ciardi (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a very reada- 
ble report, by an American lady who is domesti- 
cated in Italy, of those matters which her friends 
and neighbors would be likely to ask her about, 
Mrs. 
good traveler, also, and writes of Italian scenery, 


if they could question her. Bianciardi is a 
history, and life as one who has both the native 
gift of observation and the advantage of residence. 
— Henry Irving's Impressions of America, narrated 
in a series of sketches, chronicles 
tions, by Joseph Hatton. 
taken to 
about wherever one goes. The 


, and conversa- 

Here is the 
and carried 
idea makes one at 
first shudder, but if one’s interviewer was a friend 


(Osgood.) 


interviewer one’s bosom 


before he was an interviewer the idea becomes a 
trifle less appalling. Think of the courage of the 
interviewer, however, and of his rare devotion to 
his calling, when he follows it at the extreme risk 
of sacrificing friendship! The book is outside of 
literature, but it is an entertaining medley, and 
will give those who heard and saw Irving some- 
thing of the feeling that they have heard and seen 
him and shaken hands with him. — The American 
Horsewoman, by Mrs. Elizabeth Karr (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is a handbook for the use of ladies. 
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It is direct in its statements, goes into minute de- 
tails, even to the buttons on one’s habit, and alto- 
gether is the most sensible book which has ap- 
peared on this subject. It can hardly stimulate 
horsemanship, but it can free it from some of the 
vague terrors which it has had for American wo- 
men. One excellence of the book is in its strict 
adaptation to the needs of women in America. — 
Day-Dawn in Dark Places, a story of wander- 
ings and work in Bechwanaland, by Rev. John 
Mackenzie (Cassell), is a book of travels and mis- 
sionary experience. The period embraced is from 
1858 to 1882, and the writer is a plain, honest 
writer, who tells his story simply and without pre- 
tense. — Mr. W. D. Howells gives us a charming 
little volume in his Three Villages. (Osgood & 
Co.) The villages in question are Lexington, 
Shirley, and Gnadenhiitten. Whether among the 
Puritans, or the Shakers, or the Moravians, Mr. 
Howells does not lose his picturesque touch, or fal- 
ter for a moment in his fine observation. All 
the papers in the book have been printed before, 
and are destined to be reprinted many times. — 
One looks to a guide-book for information rather 
than for entertainment ; but in Cassell’s Illustrated 
Guide to Paris (Cassell & Co.) the matter is pre- 
sented in so agreeeble a manner that the reader 
who 
amused. 
excellent, and where they fail in being no better 
than they ought to be they are sufliciently truth- 
ful for their purpose, — that of helping the stranger 


goes to it to be instructed remains to be 


The illustrations are, for the most part, 


to identify the public buildings and points of inter- 
est described in the text. — Under the title of G. 
T. T., Gone to Texas (which title, by the way, 
is ‘*conveyed’’ from one of Edward E. Hale’s 
clever books), Mr. Tom Hughes has published a 
collection of amusing letters from some young 
kinsfolk of his who migrated to Texas in 1878. 
(Macmillan & Co.) The letters have no literary 
merit whatever, but they are full of pluck and 
good sense, and make one feel very warmly toward 
the healthy young English lads who penned them. 
Perhaps more literary skill would not have en- 
abled the writers to give a better picture of ranch 
life. 

History and Government. Norman Britain, by 
William Hunt, M. A., is a volume in the series 
of Early Britain, published by the S. P. C. K. 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York.) It is a 
compend, following the lead of Stubbs and Free- 
man, and is furnished with a good map. — Short 
History of the Reformation, by John F. Hurst 
(Harpers), is a dry, meagre statement of a great 
historic fact; it is by no means so valuable as 
Seebohm’s Era of the Protestant Revolution. — 
Samuel Adams, the Man of the Town-Meeting, by 
James K. Hosmer, is one of the excellent series 
of Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histor- 
ical and Political Science. (N. Murray, Baltimore.) 
This pamphlet is a study for a large work, and 
if Mr. Hosmer carries out the same general plan 
upon a large scale he will make an interesting 
contribution to our history. — Representative Gov- 
ernment: the true method of reaching concerted 
action and of finding the will of a concurring ma- 
jority in the election of representatives of the 
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people ; the remedy for the evils of the de 

system and the evils of permanent party organi- 
zation; the civil service evil and its remedy. By 
Thomas D. Ingram, M. D. (F. 8S. Hickman, 
Westchester, Pa.) This full title-page gives the 
contents of a small volume in which the author in 
a temperate manner sets forth the evils which most 
people who are not party politicians now admit, 
and seeks aremedy. The book is worth considera- 
tion, because it holds fast to the idea that the peo- 
ple should in some way elect persons to represent 
them, without the entanglement of party and plat- 
form. —It must be said of Professor ‘len Brook’s 
translation of Anton Gindely’s History of the 
Thirty Years’ War (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) that 
the work is interesting in spite of the translator. 
The two volumes are written throughout in the 
loosest English. The reader is constantly coming 
upon such ill-constructed sentences as these (vol. 
i. p. 34): ‘Ferdinand, combination as he 
about half of monk and prince, 


was 
was, as to person, 


” 


of middle stature,’ ete.; ‘* His first marriage was 
with his cousin, a sister of Maximilian of Bavaria, 
who(?) was about four years older than himself, 
bore him several children, and died prematurely,” 
ete. Lasting histories are not written in this stvle. 
—M. de Maupas’s story of the Coup d’Etat (D. 
Appleton & Co.) is an elaborate account of that 
event, written from a novel and interesting point 
of view. M. de Maupas performed an important 
part in the affair of the 2d December, which of 
course he defends, and defends ingeniously. The 
collapse at Sedan must have made the writing of 
such a book a matter of some difficulty. M. de 
Maupas, however, proves that the last word has 
not been said on the Second Empire. He writes 
with coolness and ability, and if he overstates the 
measure of his late master, we can forgive the ex- 
minister: loyalty to the king when he can bestow 
no more favors is a rare and edifying spectacle. 
The present vclume deals with only the earlier 
days of Louis Napoleon’s administration; the au- 
thor purposes to bring his narrative down to the 
conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war. The work 
in the original is entitled Mémoires sur le Second 
Empire. Mr. Vandam’s translation is very un- 
equal; in the text, and especially in his own illus- 
trative foot-notes, he provides us with some ex- 
ceedingly queer English. 

The Mothers of Great Men and 
Women, and some Wives of Great Men, by Laura 
C. Holloway. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This volume 
selects the great men and their mothers, and makes 
out a very good account. 


Biograph y. 


We would not be sup- 
posed to question the fact that great men have 
had good mothers, — we have been reminded of it 
too often; but we would put in a plea for an occa- 
sional father. Mrs. or Miss Holloway has done 
her work, however, more simply and with greater 
variety of illustration than one might have ex- 
pected. — Biographies of Workingmen, by Grant 
Allen. (S. P.C. K., London ; Young, New York.) 
The workingmen are Telf#fd, Stephenson, Gib- 
son, Herschel, Miller, Garfield, and Edward, only 
one of whom, Edward, remained a workingman, 
in the strict sense. The mistake of books of this 
class is in making so much of the greatness of the 
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man. 

he had 
who never misused the 


Garfield is put down as a canal-boy, but if 

been only an honest, faithful canal-boy, 
horses and never fell into 
as a workingman would have 
been of greater val The 
workingmen is surely not that they 


the canal, his life 
ue to other canal-boys. 
first lesson t« 
ean get rid of being workingmen. — Chinese Gor- 
don, a succinct record of his life, by Archibald 
Forbes (Funk & Wag 


nalis), 


does not profess to be 
than a ation by a man who is espe- 
The por- 
a succinct portrait; the 


more 
cially qualified { 
trait i 


nose is made of 


» make a good one. 
frontispiece is also 
three lines, the eves of a simi- 
number, and the whole effect is 
make El Mahdi think 


in uniform. — Lee & Shepard have 


larly economical 
enough to 
Cardift Giant 
published ina pamphlet Wendell Phillips’s oration 
on Daniel O'Connell. — A History of the Bank of 
New York, 1784-1884, compiled from official rec- 


he had met the 


ords and other sources at the request of the direc- 


tors, by Henry W. Domett (Putnams), necessarily 

includes also something of general financial his- 

tory. The in the State. — Gov- 
; 


ernment Revenue, especially the American Sys- 


bank is the oldest 


tem, an Argument for Industrial Freedom against 


the Fallacies of Free-Trade, by Ellis H. Roberts. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
vited to lecture 


Ir. Roberts was in- 
before Cornell University with the 
distinct un ling that he should present the 
ned in this book, and he has pre- 


What- 


be the creed of the reader, he will be 


argument 
served his lectures in an attractive form. 
ever 
indebted to toberts for much interesting in- 
formation freshly Problem of 
Negro Education, by George R. Stetson (Cupples, 
Upham & Co.), is a t 
man who has resided 


m ly 
grouped. — The 
houghtful essay by a gentle- 
at the South; the chief fac- 
tors in the solution are judgment government 
aid industrial schools and common-sense teachers 
hamlet, 


out who are to 


for ever) but he does not clearly point 
administer the educational appli- 
Soul, by Rev. 

Callaway, president of Paine Institute, Augusta, 
(Harrison & Co., Atlanta), is another 
ution to th Mr. Callaway 
the Methodist church, acting 


ances. — Every Seventh 
Georgia 
contril same subject. 
sees the 
through 
tute. — Repudiation, by Geo. Walton Green, is an 
issued by the Society for Political 
Education, New York. It isa historical summary, 


remedy in 


such representatives as the Paine Insti- 
economic tract 
and has immediate reference to state repudiation 


since the 
Treaty with Sp: 


war. —Suggestions for a Commercial 
1, with especial reference to the 
Adam Badeau, of Jamaica, New 
York, is the result of studies made by the author 
l-general at Havana. 


island of Cuba, by 


when const 

Society and Economy. Property and Progress, 
or a Brief Enquiry into Contemporary Social Agi- 
tation in England, by W. H. Mallock. (Putnams.) 
Mr. Mallock repres¢ the man of breeding and 
taste, who recognizes the existence of poverty and 
its evil, but who is still more keenly alive to the 
logical inaccuracies of Mr. Henry George. — What 
to Do and How to Do It is a manual of the law 
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affecting the housing and sanitary condition of 
Londoners, with special reference to the dwellings 
of the poor. It is issued by Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., for the Sanitary Laws Enforcement Society, 
and while of local usefulness chiefly contains food 
for thought for those Americans who wonder if, un- 
der popular government, cities and States may not 
do something like what the government of Great 
Britain is doing in the manipulation of society. — 
The Guild of Good Life, a narrative of Domestic 
Health and Economy, by Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D. (S. P. C.K., London; Young, New 
York.) Dr. Richardson is always sensible, and he 
takes a very rational interest in 
In this little book he has used the trite 
of aclub of working men and women, 


sanitary reform. 
expedient 
by means 
of which to enforce some simple considerations of 
health and decent living. The book is calculated 
for the latitude of England, but one would not get 
out of his course who followed its directions in 
America. — Mothers 
resorts to the fiction of a club, but carries it out 
In a town, presumably of col- 
and culture, a 
meet, talk, read papers, and listen to passages 


in Council (Harpers) also 


more completely. 


legiate interests dozen mothers 
from good, authors upon those topics which are 
near to the heart of conscientious women. There 
is little attempt at distinguishing the personality 
of the speakers, but there is not a foolish 
among them, and a community governed by them 
ought soon to be able to dispense with their con- 
Not so society at large, which 


advisers. 


one 


cilary wisdom. 
will find these mothers most 
— Thrift and Independence, a word for working- 
men, by the Rev. W. L. Blackley (S. P. C. K., 
London; Young, New York), contains general prin- 
ciples with applications suited especially to English 
middle and lower class people. 

Music. The History of Music from the Chris- 
tian Era to the Present Time, by Dr. Frederic 
Louis Ritter. (Ditson, Boston.) Dr. Ritter has re- 
written in this form his History of Music in the 


excellent 


form of lectures, and has given in a compendious 
and agreeable form a narrative history. The book 
is quite as entertaining to the general reader as it 
is useful to the student. —My Musical Memories, 
by H. R. Haweis (Funk & Wagnalls): a vol- 
ume of reminiscences and musical anecdotes by a 
clergyman who has a passion for music. Wagner 
is the theme for a number of chapters, and Mr. 
Haweis gives at some length analyses of the Bai- 
reuth operas. 

Criticism. Did Francis write Shake- 
speare? is the persistent question which turns up 
just when every one thinks he has answered it. 
The editor of Bacon’s Promus of Formu 
Flegancies asks it again, and gives thirty-two rea- 
sons for believing that he did. The little pam- 
phlet containing the answer is, the author says, 
only a sketch of the most outward circumstances, 
and intended only to present portable arguments. 


Jacon 


laries and 


She invites correspondence from Shakespearean 
students. (W. H. Guest & Co., 29 Paternoster 
Row, London.) 








